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PREFACE. 


NotwithstiiiuliiifT  all  that  has  been  said,  sung,  and  written  about  the 
new  American  Empire  in  the  Golden  North- West,  that  rich  and  wonder- 
ful region  is  to-day  comparatively  little  understood  or  appreciated,  in  a 
practical  way,  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  far  eastern 
states.  Even  yet  the  glamour  of  border  romance  lingers  in  every  allu- 
sion to  the  older  portions  of  the  section,  where  civilization  has  almost 
blotted  out  the  memory  of  pioneer  days,  and  the  honest  farmer  of  New 
England  believes  now  that  the  man  who  raises  com  in  Minnesota  is  in 
constant  danger  of  himself  becoming  an  Indian  meal.  It  is  true  that 
the  comparatively  recent  discoveries  of  precious  metals  in  the  still  wild 
districts  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  the  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.,  the  surprising  development  of  the  country  along  the  lines  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  in  Wisconshi  and  Minnesota,  and  other 
allied  causes,  have  within  a  few  years  done  much  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge among  the  people  of  these  states  and  territories,  teeming  with 
resources  of  every  description  calculated  to  excite  the  acquisitive  energy 
and  industry  of  man.  But,  after  all,  the  Golden  North-West  with  its 
rich  prairies,  its  stately  forests,  its  mountains  of  gold  and  silver,  its 
mighty  rivers  and  crystal  lakes,  its  vast  stock  ranges ;  scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world  for  beauty  and  grandeur;  flora  and  fauna  so  diversified, 
extended  and  al)undant  as  to  cover  all  the  wants  of  our  race;  its  hills, 
valleys  and  streams,  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and  the  angler,  and  its 
railroads,  steamers,  mills  and  factories— of  all  this  enough  remains  un- 
known to  render  further  and  reliable  information  concerning  it  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the  want  of  such  information 
that  the  publisliers  of  the  Golden  North- West  have  undertaken  to  supply. 

The  growth  of  that  portion  of  our  country,  hicluding  the  adjoining 
British  province  of  Manitglja,  which  we  have  called  "The  Golden  North- 
West,"  has  been  truly  miraculous!  Of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  it  may  be  said  that  their  whole  history  under 
civilization  is  spanned  by  the  recollections  of  people  yet  living,  while  of 
the  newer  sections,  included  in  the  list,  a  few,  a  very  few  years  covers 
the  complete  record  of  their  development.  Of  the  states  and  territories 
mentioned,  only  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  appear  in  the  census  of  1840,  with 
populations  respectively  of  30.045,  and  43,112,  or  only  74.057  whites  in 
all  this  great  division  of  the  country.  At  the  next  census,  1850,  Min- 
nesota was  added  to  the   list,  with   the  modest  return  of  6,077  popula- 


tion.  Meantime  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  had  increased  to  305,391,  and 
192,214.  Dakota  appeared  in  the  censns  of  1860  with  4,837,  its  elder 
sisters  showing  rapid  gains  during  the  previous  decade  ;  and  finally,  in 
1870,  Montana  was  added  to  the  list,  all  of  which,  taken  together  with 
Manitoba,  expresses  geographically  the  Golden  North-West  of  our  book. 

This  region  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  had  a  population  of 
2,723,172  souls,  and  to  this  number  a  vast  multitude  has  been  added 
during  the  eight  years  which  have  passed  since  the  record  was  made. 
Since  that  time  the  Black  Hills  country  has  been  opened  to  civilization, 
the  Northern  Pacific  has  stretched  its  iron  arm  to  Bismarck  in  Dakota, 
the  Yellowstone  country  has  been  entered,  and  the  generous  soil  of 
Wisconsin's,  Minnesota's  and  Iowa's  prairies  has  been  developed  through 
natural  increase  and  immigration.  So  at  this  day  the  figures  given  in 
the  census  of  1870  might  be  safely  doubled,  and  then  in  all  probability 
lie  within  the  truth  as  to  the  present  actual  population.  In  1850  the 
estimated  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  region  (two 
states)  was  ^65,771,233 ;  in  1860  it  had  increased  to  $573,304,346  (three 
states),  and  in  1870,  it  had  rolled  up  to  the  grand  sum  of  $1,669,645,- 
943.  What  it  must  aggregate  now  we  do  not  pretend  to  calculate,  but 
the  reader  will  conclude  for  himself  that  if  expressed  in  figures  it  would 
appear  startlmg  in  its  proportions. 

The  acreage,  improved,  in  1870,  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Da- 
kota and  Montana,  was  17,745,231,  while  of  unimproved  there  were 
16,437,624  acres,  of  which  7,322,337  was  woodland.  The  cash  value  of 
farms  was  $793,738,405,  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $41,- 
758,116,  and  the  value  of  farm,  orchard,  and  market  garden  products, 
with  improvements,  for  the  year  was  $230,564,917. 

As  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  above  statistics 
were  collected,  is  really  a  considerable  period  in  the  development  of  a 
region  that  had  hitherto  made  such  rapid  strides,  and  which  has  since 
increased  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  from  year  to  year,  in  almost  geo- 
metrical progression,  we  have  selected  the  information  given  in  the 
latest  census,  as  proper  to  the  preface  of  this  book,  forming  as  it  will 
a  standard  of  comparison  which  will  prove  of  value  to  the  reader,  as 
we  proceed  to  specialize  the  history,  development,  and  present  condi- 
tions of  the  various  localities  comprised  in  the  Golden  North-West. 

While  fully  intending  to  give  this  work  a  thoroughly  practical  value, 
it  does  not  detract  from  that  object,  to  attempt  the  portrayal  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  manifestations  of  Nature  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  this  wonder-land.  W^e  say  attempt,  because  the  pencil  of 
the  greatest  artist  is  weak,  when  the  divine  themes  of  the  Creator's 
handiwork  are  sought  to  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  an  unpreten- 
tious volume. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  whatever  of  legend,  of  statistics,  history  and 
description,  the  publishers  have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning  the 
great,  the  Golden  North- West,  they  lay  before  the  public  confident  that 
then'  labor  will  not  be  unappreciated. 


INTRODUCTORY 


It  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  more  than  generally,  and  hrietly.  to  tlu* 
facts  siu'rounding  the  earliest  introduction  of  this  (lolden  North-West  to 
the  acqiiaintanci;  of  the  white  man.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  nifor- 
mation  on  this  score  which  is  property  common  to  every  school  child,  and 
the  salient  points  in  the  careers  of  LaSalle,  Manjuette  and  Joliet,  are  as 
well  preserved  in  the  popular  mind  as  is  the  comiection  l>etween  C'histopher 
Columbus  and '■  the  beautiful  shore  of  San  Salvador."  This  book  is  in- 
tended rather  to  chronicle  matters  of  interest  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  any  work  hithei-to  published,  than  to  plough  again  over  the  fields  of 
stock  information  which  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  become  exhausted  by 
many  and  able  investigators.  The  author  of  thedtolden  North-West  trusts 
to  make  his  labors  valuable,  as  supplementary  to  the  knowledge  already 
possessed  conceniing  his  subject,  and  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
passing  lightly  over  such  general  matters  of  history,  and  so  forth,  as  are 
easily  to  be  acquired  by  reference  to  the  standard  histories  of  the  various 
states.  In  cases  where  such  works  are  not  extant,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  book  to  supply  the  want  as  far  as  practicalile  within  the  somewhat 
limited  scope  of  the  work. 

A  good  i)ortion  of  the  territory  iDrmiiig  our  picscnt  nortli-westt  in  states 
l)egan  its  existence  as  a  part  of  the  modern  world  nominally  under  the 
dominion  of  that  great  world-compiering  nation,  Spain.  Wben  De  Soto 
l)lante(l  the  standard  of  his  sovereign  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mississipjii  in 
loll,  then  seen  by  Caucasian  eye  for  the  Inst  time,  he  look  possession  in 
the  name  of  Spain  of  all  lands  watered  by  the  great  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries. As  this  action  was  entirely  in  accord  with  prevailing  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  right  of  "discovery,"  perhaps  the  heaviest  real  estate  transuc- 
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tion  ever  attempted  in  the  West  was  thus  nommally  consummated.  In  an 
old  Spanish  map  of  North  America,  the  section  now  occupied  by  the  states 
of  IlHndis  and  Wisconsin  may  still  be  seen  figuring  as  a  part  of  the  Span- 
ish possessions. 

While  their  most  Catholic  majesties  held  the  barren  title  to  this  rich 
region,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  attempted  its  exploration,  much 
less  settlement ;  both  of  which  enterprises  were  left  to  the  French,  who, 
having  gained  a  considerable  foothold  in  Canada,  began  to  push  out  trading 
and  missionary  expeditions  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  who,  following 
the  lakes,  reached  these  latitudes  some  years  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury succeeding  that  of  De  Soto's  exploits.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1667,  La- 
Salie,  who  had  obtained  a  patent  for  the  exploration  of  the  Ohio  river, 
which  was  then  believed  to  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  company 
with  a  body  of  seminarists  of  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  from  Montreal,  bent 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  western  tribes,  embarked  upon  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  sailed  up  the  river  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  expedition  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Genesee,  where  a  Jesuit  had  already  established  a  mission  of 
his  order,  and  sought  intelligence  as  to  the  object  of  their  search,  and 
guidance.  An  apparent  unfriendliness,  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  Jesuit, 
prevented  any  progress  from  this  point,  and  the  party,  later,  visited  the 
Iroquois  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river. 

At  this  place  it  was  learned  that  two  Frenchmen  had  arrived  at  a  neigh- 
boring village.  On  meeting  these,  one  of  whom  was  Louis  Joliet,  after- 
wards famous  as  a  western  explorer,  the  missionaries  obtained  a  map  of 
portions  of  the  upper  lake  region,  which  he  had  visited  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canadian  authorities  to  explore  the  copper  district  of  Lake  Superior. 
They  were  also  informed  that  the  noi-th-western  Indians  were  in  need  of 
spiritual  food,  and  concluded  to  journey  in  that  direction  ;  while  La  Salle 
took  another  route  and  reached  the  Ohio  across  country.  The  missiona- 
ries, on  arriving  among  the  Indians  of  whom  Joliet  had  advised  them, 
found  the  French  Pere  Marquette  and  his  companion  Dablon  already  on 
the  ground.  In  the  following  year.  La  Salle,  having  explored  the  Ohio  as 
far  as  the  falls,  where  Louisville  now  stands,  embarked  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
passed  around  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Michigan. 
Eeaching  the  head  of  navigation,  this  voyager  crossed  the  country  to  the 
Illinois  river,  which  he  followed  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  de- 
scending the  latter,  it  is  said,  to  the  36th  deg.  of  latitude. 

During  the  year  1673,  the  upper  Mississippi  was  first  reached  by  Eu- 
ropeans, Joliet  and  Marquette  achieving  the  discovery  by  an  expedition 
through  the  country  from  Green  Bay.  On  this  trip  the  site  of  St.  Louis 
was  first  visited.  Returning  to  Canada  in  broken  health,  Pere  Marquette 
remained  until  the  following  year,  when  he  again  set  out  on  a  missionary 
enterprise.  Passing  around  the  lakes,  his  party  ascended  the  Chicago 
river,  and  here  the  health  of  the  nol)le  Christian  priest  was  discovered  to 
be  in  such  a  condition  that  his  approaching  dissolution  became  apparent. 
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Reviving  somewhat,  lu'  was  aMc  to  iiialu'  tlu-  jjarta^U'  httwci-n  the-  Cliica^'o 
and  Des  PlaiiU's.  and  f'ollowt'd  tlif  latter  to  tlu'  Illinois,  down  wlii(di  the 
company  prot-eedt'd  to  tlu-  location  of  tlu'  presi-nt  town  of  Utica,  and  heiv 
was  witnessed  the  first  "  revival  of  relij^ion  "  of  that  great  series  in  the 
history  of  the  West  whii-h  cnlniinatcd  in  the  ^^oody  and  Sankey  excite- 
ment so  recently.  Desirous  of  estal»iisliiii<,f  a  mission  hefore  his  death, 
Pere  Marquette  lahored  with  hurning  zeal  to  convert  the  ahorigines,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  at  the  })lace  named  he  gathered  together  some 
5tK)  (diiefs,  and  thousands  of  warriors,  women  and  children,  to  whom  he 
unfolded  the  suhlime  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  touching  story  of  the 
cross  and  man's  redemption.  Tliis  pioneer  of  western  revivalists  died  a 
few  days  afterward,  on  the  IDth  of  Miirch,  Kw;").  in  the  wilderness  while 
endeavoring  to  reach  IMackinaw. 

Lingering  regretfully  over  the  annals  of  this  early  day,  we  are  forced 
by  the  inexorable  limits  of  our  space  to  i)ass  the  succeedmg  developments 
of  the  North-West  with  scarcely  more  than  mention.  The  ambitious  under- 
takings of  Count  Frontenac,  the  new  Canadian  governor,  aided  by  the 
enterprise  of  La  Salle,  now  ennobled  by  the  French  government,  the  lat- 
ter's  companions.  Tonti.  La  Motte,  Fathers  Hennepin,  Labourde  and 
Membre — all  these  we  mast  slight.  Nor  have  w^e  room  to  follow  closely 
the  record  of  the  development  of  the  trade  in  furs,  now  beginning  to  assume 
imi)ortance,  increased  about  this  time  greatly  by  the  enterprise  of  La  Salle. 
The  intrigues  for  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  too,  on  the  part  of  English 
and  French  interests ;  although  all  of  great  moment,  are  without  the  do- 
main of  this  volume's  particular  missicm,  and  are  already  exhaustively 
treated  in  other  books.  Bowing  to  the  strong  necessity  for  condensation, 
the  author  leaves  the  infant  Empire  of  the  Golden  North-West  at  the 
point  where  the  principal  factors  in  the  problem  of  its  future  development 
may  first  be  recognized  as  existing. 

On  the  '22d  of  January,  1679,  the  keel  of  the  first  lake  vessel  was  laid 
l)y  Henri  Tonti,  La  Salle's  lieutenant,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  creek,  on 
Lake  Erie.  In  August  following.  La  Salle  having  returned  from  France, 
the  white-winged  sails  of  "  The  Gritiin  "  were  spread  to  the  breezes,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  great  lakes  had  its  initiation.  In  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries  we  have  seen  the  establishment  of  religion  in  the  factories  at 
^lackinaw  and  other  points  of  trade,  and  in  the  launch  of  "  The  Griftin  " 
of  commerce.  It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  note  the  results  achieved  by  the 
operation  of  these  forces  in  later  days,  and  in  the  various  localities  of  the 
region  whereof  we  are  writing.  With  these  brief  remarks  ui)on  the  dawn 
of  civilization  in  the  (iolden  North-West,  we  introduce  the  most  attractive 
corner  of  God's  footstool  to  the  kind  attention  of  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SKETCH    OF    WISCONSIN— MILWAUKEE — WAUKESHA — JANESVILLE — MONROE 

SCHLESINGERVILLE WAUPUN — RIPON — OSHKOSH — FOND  DU  LAC — 

GREEN  LAKE — MENASHA — SHEBOYGAN —  MANITOWOC. 


RECENTLY,  as  the  fertile,  wealthy  and  populace  section  now  known  as 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  was  rescued  from  the  control  of  its  savage  nomadic 
inhahitants,  and  new  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  our  European  civilisa- 
tion, there  are  yet  evidences  that  it  has  heeii  the  seat  of  an  elder  civilisa- 
tion so  remote  as  to  make  the  earliest  human  annals  within  our  ken  seem 
but  the  record  of  yesterday.  In  common  with  other  portions  of  our  coun- 
try, there  are  evidences  in  this  state  that,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  a  teeming  population  lived  and  thrived  within  its  boundaries. 
One  proof  in  support  of  this  theory,  showing  as  well  the  great  distance  in 
time  from  our  days  at  which  these  people  existed,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mounds — miscalled  until  within  a  few  years  "  Indian  mounds  "' — which  sin- 
gular structures  may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  outlines  of 
birds,  men  and  reptiles  are  yet  to  be  distinguished,  often  very  perfectly,  in 
the  conformation  of  these  works. 

•In  the  south-western  part  of  Wisconsin,  near  the  Blue  Mounds,  a  mound 
elevated  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  prairie,  represents 
the  extended  figure  of  a  man.  It  is  120  feet  in  length,  the  body  30  feet  in 
width,  with  a  well  formed  head,  and  the  general  contour  true  enough  to 
nature  to  astonish  us  at  the  skill  of  its  constructors.  Turtles,  lizards,  ele- 
phants, and  other  creatures  are  represented  in  these  earthworks  in  different 
localities ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  of  all  yet  discovered  is 
located  near  Cassville.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  mastodon,  and,  moreover, 
was  found  to  contain  the  bones  of  that  long  extinct  animal.  The  obvious 
inference  from  this  startling  connection  of  human  art  with  the  fauna  of  a 
period  generally  believed  to  have  been  pre- Adamite,  is  that  the  Mound 
Builders  of  Wisconsin  were  contemporaneous  with  the  mastodon  and  other 
creatures  of  the  geological  period  in  which  that  gigantic  animal  flourished. 
In  thus  putting  in  a  claim  to  respectable  antiquity  for  the  magnificent 
Badger  State,  we  have  touched  upon  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  archaeol- 
ogists, to  whose  careful  attention  we  commend  the  entire  region  considered 
in  this  book,  replete  as  it  is  with  the  evidences  of  human  life  and  labor 
hundreds  of  ages  agone. 

As  to  its  geological  characteristics,  Wisconsin  does  not  present  any  well 
defined  differences  from  the  conditions  of  its  neighbors.     Limestone  under- 
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lies  the  Koutluin  portion  of  the  state,  while  iniiiiitivf  rocks,  such  as  ^'niiiite, 
slate  and  sandstone,  prevail  in  the  northern  ])art.  Chancellor  Lathrop 
gives  the  elevations  of  ditierent  i)oints  in  the  southern  section  of  Wiscon- 
sin, as  follows:  At  Blue  Mounds,  1.170;  head  waters  of  the  Rock  river, 
31H ;  egress  of  the  same  river  from  the  state,  1,280;  and  the  portage  he- 
tween  the  Fox  and  \^'is(•onsin  rivers,  at  'I'l'^  ahove  the  level  of  I^ake 
Michigan. 

The  mineral  ri'sources  of  Wisconsin  constitute  one  of  its  great  sources 
of  wealth.  Three-fourths  of  the  great  lead  region  extending  from  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  lies  in  its  south-western  part,  and  covers  an  area  of  ahout  *2,000 
scjuare  miles.  La  Pointe.  Chip]H'wa.  St.  Croix  and  Iowa  counties  are  rich 
in  copi)er.  Excellent  iron  ores  ahound  in  Dodge  county  and  on  the  ]Mack 
river  and  other  hranches  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  valuahle  ores  of  the 
Lake  Superior  regi(m  extend  into  the  state  from  Michigan  in  great  (piantity. 
Magnetic  iron,  iron  pyrites  and  geojjhite  ore  are  among  the  other  metallic 
products  of  the  region,  which  is  also  i)rolitic  in  line  marhles,  gypsum,  salt- 
petre, etc. 

Of  the  beautiful  lakes,  almost  nuniherless.  which  have  earned  for  the 
state  the  reputation  of  ])eing  the  most  attractive  lacustrine  region  on  the 
continent,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  write  in  detail,  regarding  at  least  the 
more  notable  ones.  W'ithout  stopping  to  notice  particularly  the  great  in- 
land seas  that  wash  the  shores  of  Wisconsin,  a  short  distance  south-east 
from  the  centre  of  the  state  is  situated  Lake  Winnel)ago.  a  tine  body  of 
water,  '28  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  wide.  It  communicates  with  Lake 
Michigan  through  the  Fox  or  Neenah  river  and  (yreen  Bay.  In  common 
with  all  the  lakes  of  the  locality,  Winnebago  has  the  clear  water, "pic- 
turesque shores  and  islets,  and  lies  under  the  bright  blue  skies  and  in  the 
diamond  sunlight  found  nowhere  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  (lolden  North- 
WVst. 

"  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  interior,  for  the  most  part.  How  generally 
in  a  south-west  direction,  discharging  their  waters  into  the  ^lississippi. 
The  latter  river  bounds  Wisconsin  on  the  south-west  for  miu-e  than  two 
hundred  miles.  Commencing  on  this  line  at  the  south,  we  have,  in  their 
order,  the  Wisconsin,  Bad  Axe,  Black,  and  Chippewa  rivers.  Of  these  the 
largest  is  the  Wisconsin,  which  flows  nearly  directly  south  for  over  2(X) 
miles,  and  then  west  about  a  hundred  miles,  into  the  Mississii)i)i.  It  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  for  nearly  200  miles.  The  Chippewa  is  about 
200,  and  the  Black  about  150  miles  long.  The  Fox  river,  (U*  Neenah,  is 
the  outlet  of  \\'innebago  Lake,  and  connects  it  with  (ireen  Bay.  The  Wolf 
river,  from  the  north,  is  the  main  supply  to  this  lake.  The  Menomonee 
emptying  into  Green  Bay,  and  the  Montreal  into  Lake  Superior,  are  very 
serviceable  streams  for  manufacturing  i)ur])oses.  These  rivers  form  part 
of  the  north-east  boundary  of  Wisconsin.""  Navigation  is  dillicult  on 
most  of  these  rivers.  Steamboats  ascend  on  the  Wisconsin  to  where  it 
I     Hist,  of  WiscDiisiii. 
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approaches  a  tributary  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  wliich  point  are  rapids. 
Around  these  a  canal,  soon  to  be  opened,  will  afford  unbroken  navigation 
from  the  sea  to  the  Mississippi.  "  The  Rock  river  is  sometimes,  at  high 
water,  ascended  by  boats  to  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin.  The  Bad  Axe, 
Black,  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  are  important  channels  for  floating  timber 
to  market  from  the  pine  regions  in  the  north-west  of  the  state.  The  rivers 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior  are  small ;  and  though  unfavorable  for  com- 
merce, their  rapid  courses  make  them  favorable  for  mill-sites."^ 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  north-western  states  and  territories,  and  in  no  part  of  the  region 
has  the  march  of  civilisation  resulted  in  greater  triumphs  to  the  energy 
and  industry  of  our  race  than  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade  for 
figures  with  which  to  illustrate  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  busy, 
pushiiig  people  ;  but  there  are  not  any  reliable  statistics  to  go  by,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  of  later  date  than  those  contained  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
census  for  1870.  Could  the  whole  truth  of  Wisconsin's  material  growth  up 
to  the  present  time  be  laid  before  us,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  pride 
in  the  development  of  the  North-West  would  be  largely  and  excusably  in- 
creased. Li  1870  the  state  had  a  population  of  1,054,670,  of  which  1,051,- 
351  were  white,  !2,113  of  African  extraction,  and  1,206  Indians.  The  latter 
figure  illustrates  the  extent  to  which,  eight  years  ago,  the  red  man  had 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  domain  he  held,  practically  undisputed,  within 
the  present  century.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  Indians  is  known 
to  be  considerably  less  than  that  given  above.  Of  the  total  population 
given,  690,171  were  native  born  ;  a  flattering  commentary  upon  the  patri- 
otic efforts  of  the  young  commonwealth. 

In  1870  the  total  acreage  of  improved  land  amounted  to  5,899,343. 
There  was*  wood  land  3,437,442  acres,  and  other  unimproved  land  to  the 
extent  of  2,378,536  acres.  The  total  cash  value  of  farms  was  placed  at 
$300,414,064,  and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  $14,239,364. 
The  value  of  all  farm  productions  for  the  year,  including  enhanced  value 
and  additions  to  stock,  aggregated  $78,027,032.  Orchards  produced  $819,- 
268,  market  gardens  $226,665,  and  forests  $1,327,618.  The  value  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter  was  $11,914,643,  and  the  total 
valuation  of  all  live  stock  $45,310,882.  There  were  within  the  state  252,- 
019  horses,  308,377  milch  cows,  53,615  working  oxen,  1,069,282  sheep,  512,- 
788  swine,  besides  many  other  kinds  of  domestic  animals  in  great  number. 
During  the  census  year,  Wisconsin  produced  24,375,475  bushels  of  spring 
and  1,230,909  of  winter  wheat ;  15,033,998  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  960,- 
813  pounds  of  tobacco,  4,090,670  of  wool,  1,591,798  of  cheese,  and  4,630,- 
155  of  hops.  Milk  was  sold  to  the  amount  of  2,059,105  gallons,  and  many 
other  and  important  agricultural  products  might  be  mentioned.  The  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  the  state  produced  results,  for  the  year  1870,  valued 
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s,\  $77,214, 82().  There  were  7,013  eHtablishments  of  all  kinds.  finployiiiK 
43.010  Imiids.  to  whom  was  ))aid  in  wa^'es  tlu'  sum  of  SlM.oT^.fU'i,  and  tht- 
value  of  raw  material  usi-d  was  jdact'd  at  $4;"),Hr)l,2()(J. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  North-West  (Mmimenfinfj: 
from  the  north-eastern  ])art  of  Wisconsin,  in  our  Introduction.  From  the 
first  attempts  at  white  civilisation,  the  history  of  the  rc«j;ion  was  merely  the 
history  of  the  posts  of  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  until  after  the 
surrender  of  the  former,  with  the  control  of  the  state,  to  the  Tnited  States 
l)y  the  British  in  17iH).  That  portion  of  the  history  of  Wisconsin  i)roperly 
cominjj:  within  the  Hco})eof  this  work,  will  he  found  in  the  ])ai)ers  following 
upon  the  salient  points  of  interest  in  the  state. 

THE  METROPOLIS  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  site  of  the  present  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
of  Milwaukee  was  probably  first  visited  by  the  white  man  in  the  person  of 
Pere  Marquette,  who  is  believed  to  have  stopjied  there  rii  ronie  from  (ireen 
Bay  to  Chicago,  in  October,  1«)74.  Two  years  later  another  missionary, 
Pere  Claude  Albouez,  visited  the  place.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
stay  made  in  the  locality  l)y  Jean  Buisson  de  St.  Comes,  who  was  storm 
bound  there  in  lOiH),  nobody  seems  to  have  touched  at  Milwaukee,  for  any- 
thing w.^  know  to  the  contrary,  until  1762,  when  Lieutenant  Gorrell,  of  the 
British  American  service,  stopped  there  for  a  short  time.  In  1775  Alexan- 
der Laframbois  came  from  Mackinaw  and  established  himself  as  a  trader, 
remaining  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Not  long  after  the  latter  was  killed  l)y  the  Winnebagoes. 
on  the  Piock  river.  In  1795  Jacques  Vieux  and  Jean  Baptiste  Mirandeau 
moved  in  from  Green  Bay,  reviving  the  trading  business  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Laframbois.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
probably  from  1805-180()  to  1810-1812,  Jean  Baptiste  I^eaubien,  an  agent 
for  Mr,  John  Kinzie,  of  Chicago,  had  a  trading  i)ost  at  the  foot  of 
Chestnut  street.  The  permanent  white  settlement  of  Milwaukee  began  in 
1818,  in  which  year  Solomon  Juneau  located  and  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Nothing  further  was  done  worthy  of  mention  in  the  way  of 
development  until  1888,  when  a  number  of  Chicago  settlers  came,  antici- 
pating the  withdrawal  of  the  aborigines,  which  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
Chicago  was  to  take  jjlace  in  188fi. 

Should  the  reader  look  upon  the  building  recently  erected  by  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  1\. 
Pi.,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  East  Water  and  Michigan  streets,  and  try 
to  carry  his  mind  back  a  nuitter  of  Hfty  odd  years,  to  the  time  when  Juneau 
built  his  modest  frame  house  on  the  same  lot,  he  might  be  able  to  conceive 
something  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  town  during  the  years 
that  ela])sed  between  the  building  of  these  two  representative  structures. 
What  would  the  pioneer  of  Milwaukee  have  thought  if  he  could  have  seen 
witli  the  eye  of  prophecy  that  nolile  pile,  the  most  nuignificent  and  costly 
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business  edifice  in  America,  rearing  its  massive  front  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
commercial  city,  where  at  the  time  were  but  a  few  humble  log  huts  and 
frame  shanties  ? 

The  first  town  election  was  held  in  the  year  1835,  39  votes  being  cast, 
and  the  following  officers  elected :  Supervisor,  Geo.  H.  Walker ;  Town 
Clerk,  Horace  Chase ;  Assessors,  James  Sanderson,  Albert  Fowler  and 
Enoch  Chase ;  Commissioners  of  Roads,  Benoni  W.  Finch  and  Solomon 
Junean ;  Constable,  Sciota  Evans ;  School  Inspectors,  Enoch  Chase  and 
Wm.  Clark;  Path  Masters,  Enoch  Darling,  Baizillar  Douglass  and  U.  B. 
Smith ;  Fence  Viewers,  Paul  Burdick,  U.  B.  Smith  and  G.  H.  Walker ; 
Pound  Master,  Enoch  Chase.  So  small  was  the  population  at  this  time 
that,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  "  slate,"  there  were  more  than  enough  offices 
to  go  around.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  excess' in  the  supply  of 
positions  of  honor,  trust,  and  emolument,  was  not  experienced  by  the  good 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  for  any  alarming  lengih  of  time,  nor  has  it  ever  re- 
turned to  annoy  them.  At  the  present  date  it  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that 
offices  in  that  princely  young  city  are  sought  for  by  patriotic  inhabitants 
to  an  extent  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  giving  three  or  four  to  a 
single  man,  as  was  necessarily  done  in  the  initial  campaign  of  '35. 

The  first  sale  of  lots  occurred  in  November,  1835,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1836  the  new  village  had  entered  upon  a  season  of  speculation  and  rapid 
growth  known  only  in  the  history  of  our  frontier  towns.  Of  this  prosper- 
ous era,  Mr.  J.  S.  Buck  writes  in  his  excellent  Pioneer  History  of  Milwau- 
kee :  "  Stocks  of  goods  would  be  sold  out  in  many  instances  before  they 
were  fairly  opened,  and  at  an  enormous  profit.  Every  one  was  sure  his 
fortune  was  made,  and  a  stiff'er  necked  people,  as  far  as  prospective  wealth 
was  concerned,  could  not  be  found  in  America.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever 
seen  before  ;  no  western  city  ever  had  such  a  birth.  People  were  dazed  at 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  all  felt  good.  *  *  *  Some  sixty  buildings 
were  erected,  many  of  them  of  goodly  dimensions.  Streets  were  graded ; 
fences  established  ;  officers  of  the  law  appointed  ;  medical  and  agricultural 
societies  formed ;  a  court  house  and  jail  erected ;  and  all  in  five  short 
months." 

The  >ear  1836  was  notable  as  witnessing  the  erection  of  a  territorial 
government  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  following  officers  were  appointed  to  ad- 
minister it :  Governor,  Henry  Dodge ;  Secretary,  J.  S.  Horner ;  Chief 
Justice,  Charles  Dunn ;  Associate  Justices,  Wm.  C.  Frazier  and  David 
Irwin ;  Attorney  General,  W.  W.  Chapman ;  Marshal,  Franklin  Gelion. 
The  first  sheriff  of  Milwaukee  county,  Henry  M.  Hubbard,  was  commis- 
sioned by  Governor  Dodge,  August  2, 1836.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
the  county  amounted,  according  to  a  territorial  census,  to  2,893. 

Considering  the  enterprising  character  of  the  early  settlers  of  Milwau- 
kee, it  is  not  surprising  that  even  at  this  period,  co-incident  with  the  in- 
fancy of  railroad  projects  in  America,  they  should  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  the  possession  of  an  iron  highway  to  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the 
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Mississippi.  B>toii  Kilbourn,  who  will  lu-  ivnu'inlH-icd  to  tin-  tud  of  our 
national  life  as  the  father  of  Wisconsin's  si)lendi(l  railroad  system,  visited 
Milwaukee  on  a  surveying  tour  in  1H84,  and  settled  thyre  in  the  following 
year.  In  connection  with  his  career  as  a  railroad  operator,  we  find  him 
tirst  mentioned  as  secretary  of  a  meeting  lield  in  Milwaukei",  Septemher 
2*2,  188(),  for  the  i)ur])ose  of  petitioning  the  territorial  legislature  to  charter 
a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, hy  way  of  Mineral  Point.  The  i)roject  conceived  at  this  meeting 
was  not  carried  out  until  lK4i>.  when  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
railroad  was  started,  but  from  the  time  the  idea  was  lirst  liroached  Byron 
Kilhourn  and  a  few  associates  never  lost  sight  of  the  advantagi-s  to  the 
section  to  he  reaped  hy  means  of  railroads,  and  his  and  their  efforts  were 
thenceforth  unceasing  until  the  present  system,  which  is  a  proud  monu- 
ment to  the  enterprise,  industry,  perseverence,  statesmanship  and  patience 
of  its  promoters,  was  completed  in  the  construction  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  railroad,  the  most  important  line  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  This  corporation 
controls  1,458  miles  of  railroad,  and  gridirons  the  commonwealth,  extend- 
ing as  well  to  the  neighboring  states  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

To  the  tourist  the  early  history  of  a  place  like  Milwaukee  must  be  of 
interest,  and  to  the  settler  it  is  also  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  results 
produced  by  hard  work  and  enteri)rise,  seen  to-day.  We  have  for  these 
reasons  rather  leaned  toward  the  pioneer  epoch  in  the  city's  history,  shiee 
from  the  chrysalis  of  that  early  day  burst  forth  the  powerful  state  of  the 
present.  Before  leaving  MilMaukee  we  will  note  a  point  or  two  in  connec- 
tion with  its  geographical  position,  population,  facilities,  and  so  forth. 
Milwaukee  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Milwaukee  river.  From  a  northerly  directicm  the  river  flows  toward 
the  city  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  Menomonee  river 
tlowing  from  the  west  forms  a  confluence  with  it  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  outlet.  Navigation 
for  large  vessels  extends 
for  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  up  these  rivers. 
The  population  of  the 
city  has  been  recently 
estimated  by  competent 
authorityat  125,000  souls. 
The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  section  of 
Milwaukee  occupies  both  J^^L^ 
sides  of  the  river  for 
two  miles.  Here  are  the 
stately  warehouses  into 
whose  great   depths   are 
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poured  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Golden  North- West.  As  to  sanitary 
advantages,  Milwaukee  enjoys  a  reputation  unexcelled  by  any  of  the  Amer- 
ican metropoli.  Its  (kainage  is  perfect,  climate  equable  although  moderately 
cold  in  winter,  and  in  every  respect  it  justifies  the  appropriate  title  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  savage  poets  of  the  race  that  left  its  neighborhood 
so  sadly  and  reluctantly  but  a  few  years  ago — "The  Place  of  the  Beautiful." 
To  the  traveler  who  may  desire  to  visit  Milwaukee  comfortably,  we  suggest 
in  conclusion  that  the  Newhall  House,  the  principal  hotel  in  the  city, 
presents  every  attraction  in  the  way  of  central  location,  comfort,  luxury,  and 
moderate  charges,  and  should  be  patronised  in  preference  to  any  other. 

A  GREAT  NORTHWESTERN  SPA. 

The  beautiful  town  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  which  has  of  late  years  become 
so  celebrated  for  the  curative  powers  of  the  waters  of  its  numerous  min- 
eral springs,  is  the  county  seat  of  Waukesha  county,  Wisconsin ;  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  Fox  river.  It  is  distant  from  Chicago  105  miles,  and 
from  Milwaukee  '20  miles,  and  is  reached  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.,  the  Prairie  du  Cliien  branch  of  which  road  runs  through 
the  town.  Since  the  accidental  discovery,  in  1868,  of  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  its  springs,  Waukesha  has  grown  rapidly  in  wealth,  population,  and 
popularity  as  a  summer  resort.     Crowds  of  invalids  and  pleasure  seekers 

visit  the  locality  every  summer. 


and  a  more  fashionable  watering 
place  than  Waukesha  has  grown 
to  be  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  in  the  country.  The 
hotel  accommodations  of  Wauke- 
sha are  excellent.  The  Mansion 
House,  conveniently  and  centrally 
located  as  to  the  springs,  depot, 
diives,  and  so  forth,  is  the  leading 
hotel,  and  was  built  al)out  six 
years  ago,  w4th  especial  reference 
to  the  new  wants  of  the  place. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fine  shade  trees,  and  possesses  extensive 
pleasure  grounds,  laid  out  in  correct  taste.  In  addition  to  the  Mansion 
■House,  there  are  several  respectable  and  comfortable  hotels  which  prosper 
upon  the  overflow  of  the  former. 

Nature  never  endowed  a  place  with  more  numerous  or  appreciable  ad- 
vantages as  a  sanitarium  than  she  has  the  locality  of  Waukesha.  The 
climate  of  the  section,  southern  Wisconsin,  is,  to  begin  with,  salubrious  in 
the  extreme,  the  natural  situation  of  the  site  is  remarkably  picturesque 
and  inviting,  and  to  crown  all,  the  advantages  offered  l)y  the  waters  ;  all 
these  together  combine  to  render  the  place  certain  of  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  "  Spas  "  of  the  world. 


THi,    MANSION   HOL  SI 
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The  resident  population  of  Waukesha  is  ahout  4,0()0.  this  number  he- 
ins  of  course  hirjj^ely  increased  dnnn^  the  season.  It  lias  considerable 
commercial  and  aj,'ricultural  importance  of  a  local  character,  })ut  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  i)rosi)erity  lies  in  its  marvelous  s])rin}4s.  Of  these  there  are 
several  more  or  less  favored  by  people  who  have  found  relief  from  the  com- 
plaints for  which  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  severally  specifics.  The 
Bethesda  s])rin^'.  the  earliest  discovered,  formerly  enjoyed  the  ^'reatest 
popularity,  but  others  have  since  been  found  to  dispute  the  honors  with  it, 
and  since  the  Glenn  spring  was  formed  by  openinf;  a  new  outlet  to  the 
Bethesda  stream,  the  (pialitii's  of  the  Bethesda  are  said  to  have  deteriorated 
and  the  tlow  jjreatly  diminished.  At  i)resent  the  (ilenn  is  the  favorite  with 
nsitors  to  the  springs,  and  its  healing  waters  are  shipped  in  barrels,  in  im- 
mense (juantities.  all  over  the  civilised  world.  The  (ilenn  mineral  sjjring 
water  is  etticacious  in  the  following  diseases:  Diabetes,  Bright's  disease, 
dyspepsia,  torpid  liver,  albuminuria,  dropsy,  indigestion,  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys,  calculus  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  female  weak- 
ness, gout,  rheumatism,  i)aralysis,  and  many  other  diseases. 

JANESVILLE  AND  MONROE,  WIS. 

Leaving  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  state  metropolis,  it  is  im- 
pc^ssible  to  travel  in  any  direction  without  finding  points  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  whether  viewed  with  the  eye  of  the  merchant,  manufac- 
turer, settler,  or  tourist.  One  of  the  many  thriving  and  attractively  located 
cities  for  which  Wisconsin  is  noted,  is  Janesville,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rock  river,  and  occupying  portions  of  the  townships  of  Harmony,  Rock, 
Janesville,  and  LaPrairie.  The  white  settlement  of  Janesville  began  in 
1833,  in  which  year  a  family  named  Holmes  built  the  first  house — a  log 
cabin — on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Big  Rock,  then  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  valley,  and  which  gave  to  the  crossing 
at  that  point  the  name  of  Big  Rock  Ford.  Ht)lmes,  during  the  same  year, 
laid  out  a  town  which  he  called  Rockport,  covering  the  ground  now  consti- 
tuting the  fourth  ward  of  the  present  city.  A  number  of  pioneers  settled 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  183G,  among  them  Henry  Janes,  who  erected 
a  tavern,  where  a  large  business  block  now  stands.  The  city  is  called 
Janesville  after  this  early  resident.  In  1887  it  was  made  the  comity  seat 
of  Rock  county,  and  the  jiresent  court  house,  built  ui)on  the  blulY  over- 
looking the  city,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  the 
state.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $112. 000.  The  poimlation  of  Janesville 
is  about  9,000,  and  its  industries,  principally  milling  and  manufacturing, 
give  ample  employment  to  both  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  city.  The 
river  furnishes  one  of  the  finest  water  powers  in  the  West,  and  its  shores 
are  lined  with  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  various  products. 
The  Hour  made  at  this  place  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  success  has  also  attended  the  enterprise  of  its 
citisens  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  and  agricultural 
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implements.  The  coimtry  suiTOiiuding  Janesville  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  leading  cereals,  especially  wheat.  As  the  Eock  river  is  not 
navigable  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  its  railroad  communications,  which  are  ample.  The  Janes- 
ville and  Monroe  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  is 
the  principal  outlet  for  trade,  and  a  branch  of  the  C.  &  N.  W,  road  crosses 
the  former  at  this  point,  opening  connection  for  the  city  with  every  impor- 
tant point  in  the  land,  and  bringing  it  directly  to  the  doors  of  its  principal 
markets,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  only  71 
miles  distant.  A  pleasant  place  to  ■s'isit  or  for  permanent  residence  at  all 
times,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  Janesville  is  as  attractive  a  town  as 
nature  and  art,  backed  by  large  material  prosperity,  could  well  make  it. 
The  climate  is  equable,  and  but  very  little  sickness  is  known  in  the  vicinity. 
Another  very  prosperous,  finely  located  and  attractive  locality,  on  the 
same  branch  of  the  C.  M.  ct  S.  P.  with  Janes^dlle  (and  its  present  terminus), 
is  the  town  of  Monroe,  with  a  population  of  about  -1,000.  It  is  distant 
from  Milwaukee  105  miles.  It  is  prol)able  that  the  railroad  will  be  extended 
before  long  to  the  Mississippi,  where  it  will  strike  the  river  at  Dunleith,  111., 
opposite  Dubuque,  la.  Monroe  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district  noted 
for  its  richness,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  as  a  centre  for  the  large  trade  of  the 
surrounding  region. 

SCHLESINGERVILLE,  WIS. 

It  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  commence  again  at  Milwaukee. 
Journeying  northward,  the  traveler  might  spend  many  weeks  in  visiting 
the  numerous  places  of  resort  affected  variously  l)y  the  spoi-tsman,  angler, 
or  sumr^.er-day  idler.  Probably  the  first  point  on  the  line  which  would  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  the  tourist,  would  be  the  village  of  Schlesingerville, 
Washington-  county.  30  miles  north  of  Milwaukee,  about  115  miles  from 
Chicago,  and  330  from  St.  Paul.  It  is  reached  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  through  its  Ripon,  Oshkosh  and  Berlin  division.  The 
vicmity  of  Schlesingerville  shows  traces  of  having  been  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  Indians  in  remote  days,  as  indeed  it  was  within  the  memory  of  early 
settlers  yet  livuig,  the  reason  being  found  in  the  excellent  shooting  and 
fishing  of  the  locality.  Cedar  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  and  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  extended  system  of  lakes  of  the  state,  is  only  three 
miles  from  the  village.  It  has  a  local  reputation  for  its  bass  fishing,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  largely  patronised  by  parties  from  the  South.  The 
country  about  is  rolling,  fertile,  and  well  timbered,  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the  village,  manufacturing  is  carried 
on  in  a  limited  way.    Accommodations  for  travelers  are  said  to  Ije  adequate. 

WAUPUN,  WIS. 

Waupun,  in  Dodge  county,  notable  principally  as  being  the  seat  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  is  a  town  of  '2,500  inhaliitants,  on  the 
Rock  river.     It  is  distant  from  Chicago  156,  from  Milwaukee  68,  and  from 
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St.  I'iiiil  21H)  miles.  'J'lu'  k-adinj,'  olijict  of  intiiisl  is  the  state  prison,  two 
miles  from  the  station,  whieh  is  reiu-hed  hy  stii^'es  running'  re^nilarly.  The 
prison  huiklin«^  is  a  tine  strueture,  and  is  generally  considered  to  he  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  perfectly  appointed  penological  institutions  in  the 
Uniti'd  States.  A  ricdi  ^'rain  and  stoek  country  surrounds  the  town.  Wan- 
pun  was  first  settled  hy  whites  in  the  year  IHiU't,  and  lias  jjro^ressed  rai)idly 
in  wealth  and  industry  to  the  present  time.  The  principal  local  mamifac- 
ture  is  carried  on  in  the  prison,  where  H.'iO  convicts  are  em])loyed  under 
contract  with  a  leadinj,'  ChicaiTo  hoot  and  siioe  house,  turning  out  products 
estimated  in  value  at  $1,000,000  annually.  There  is  an  estahlishment  of 
some  extent  hi  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  wind-mills.  Ami)le  means 
of  connnunication  are  had  with  the  outside  world  throuj^h  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  system.  Green  Lake  and  Lake  Emily, 
within  easy  distance  of  the  place,  furnish  excellent  resorts  for  pleasure  and 
good  tishing,  and  are  largely  N-isited  from  Waupun. 

HORICON  JUNCTION. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Horicon  Lake  this  station  is  situated,  on  the  C. 
M.  &  S.  P.  R.  R.,  tifty-four  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Near  the  Junction  a 
large  dam  was  erected  many  years  ago,  and  the  hack-w'ater  resulting  from 
this  ohstruetion  Hooded  the  country  for  miles  around.  l)ej)rived  of  their 
old  highway  to  other  waters,  the  fish  in  Horicon  lake  increased  in  numher 
until  the  water  was  literally  alive  with  them.  The  neighhoring  farmers 
used  to  hack  their  wagons  into  the  current,  when  the  hoxes  would  at  once 
become  filled  with  fish  ;  a  little  energy  on  the  part  of  the  drivers  enabled 
them  to  get  on  land  with  a  load  of  their  finny  prey,  and  the  \ictims  were 
at  once  devoted  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  land.  Later,  when  the  dam  was 
removed,  the  subsidence  of  the  water  left  a  vast  extent  of  marsh,  which 
very  soon  became  the  breeding  ground  of  myriads  of  wild  fowl.  The  old 
popularity  of  the  place  as  a  fishing  ground  gave  i)lacc  to  ecjual  favor  with 
the  lovers  of  field  sport.  Here  the  sportsman  may  find  all  the  varieties  of 
the  wild  duck,  besides  brant,  geese,  and  swan.  Large  parties  visit  this 
locality  every  season  for  the  hunting  and  fishing,  and  every  facility  is  found 
on  the  spot  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  visit.  Comfortable  accommodations 
and  good  boats  are  to  l)e  olitaiiied  without  ditficnlty. 

BEAVEl!  DAM. 

Beaver  dam,  a  mamifacturing  town,  and  ])oi)vdar  summer  resort,  is  lo- 
cated on  Beaver  Dam  liiver,  an  outlet  of  Beaver  lake.  The  lake  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  by  a  about  two  wide,  its  trend  being  northwest  and  south- 
east. The  town  ]»ossesses  a  valuable  water  jjower,  which  supplies  the 
many  manufacturing  estaiilislnnents  along  the  river.  There  are  six  fiour- 
ing  mills,  a  large  agricultural  implement  factory,  two  extensive  woolen 
mills,  and  several  other  enterjjrises  of  lesser  dinu-nsions.  The  soil  of  the 
neighboring  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  a  jirosjjerous  grain  growing  and 
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dairy  section  linds  a  good  market  at  Beaver  Dam,  whence  the  crops  are 
shipped  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  the  latter  point  being  only  149  miles  dis- 
tant. The  means  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country  are  am- 
ple, as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  E.  E.  system  touches  this 
point,  offering  a  highway  in  every  direction  through  its  numerous  radiating 
branches  and  connections.  Beaver  lake  is  well  stocked  with  game  hsh,  the 
pickerel  being  especially  notable  for  their  immense  size  and  superior  flavor. 
Last  spring  the  state  fish  commission  planted  140,000  young  Mackinaw 
trout  in  its  waters,  which  in  a  few  years  will  arrive  at  sufficient  maturity 
to  delight  the  angler  and  adorn  his  camp  larder. 

EIPON. 

A  number  of  natural  beauties,  combining  with  advantages  of  situa- 
tion and  historical  associations  of  no  little  interest,  render  the  little 
city  of  Eipon,  "Wisconsin,  a  point  of  more  than  ordinary  attraction,  even 
among  the  many  interesting  places  in  this  favored  state.  The  city  is  sit- 
uated in  the  western  part  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  83  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee, at  the  point  where  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  diverges 
to  Oshkosh,  the  crossing  of  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  E.  E.  On 
the  latter  line,  six  miles  w^est  of  Eipon,  is  Green  Lake  station,  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  long  celebrated  among  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton 
for  its  magnificent  fishing,  and  poi^ular  with  the  sportsmen  of  the  country 
as  w^ell  for  the  excellent  duck  and  other  shooting  its  neighborhood  affords 
in  season.  The  lake  is  irregular  in  form,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  three  miles.  Facilities  for  reaching  this 
inviting  spot  from  Eipon,  are  ample,  by  stage  or  by  the  trams  over  the 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  road. 

Eipon  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1838,  and  has  at  the  present  time  a 
population  of  about  4,000.  A  considerable  manufacturing  interest  has 
sprung  up  and  the  local  industries  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  There  are 
flouring  mills,  wind  mills,  saw  mills,  carriage  works,  and  a  large  pickle 
factory  in  successful  operation.  The  Eipon  college,  the  result  of  local 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  Captain  Mapes  and  other  pioneers  of  the  place, 
is  located  here,  and  is  a  flourishing  and  popular  educational  institution. 
The  locality  of  Eipon  will  ever  prove  interesting  to  the  student  of  sociology, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  at  this  spot  that  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  compre- 
hensive, and  for  a  time  successful,  efforts  in  history  was  made  to  establish 
a  social  community  in  accordance  with  the  theories  of  Fourier  and  other 
philosophers  of  that  ilk.  Harmony  Colony  was  established  in  1834  or  1835, 
and  prospered  so  well  that  within  a  couple  of  years  it  had  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members.  The  families  possessed  everji;hing  in  common, 
and  their  united  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  soon  gave  the  community 
an  accumulation  of  xjropei-ty  regarded  in  those  days  as  considerable.  The 
people  were  frugal,  industrious,  temperate,  law-abiding  and  religious,  and 
so  long  as  their  position  remained  isolated  they  got  on  very  well  together. 
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But  after  a  tVw  years  other  and  non-socialist  pioneers  l)ef,'an  to  encroach 
upon  the  adjacent  hinds,  disct)rds  ai)i)eared  witliin  the  circh-  of  tlie  com- 
munity:  a  few  "advanced"  memhers  endeavored  to  {^raft  tipon  the  system 
the  then  novel  idea  of  free  love,  and,  in  short,  contact  with  the  older  forms 
of  society  without,  and  with  new  and  denioralisin*,'  intluences  within,  so 
atl'ected  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Harmony  Colony  that  it  was  decided 
to  divide  the  common  stock,  and  this  was  accomplished  i)eaceahly  and 
equitahly,  we  helieve,  in  1HM7.  The  experiment  at  Ri])on,  like  Hohert  Dale 
OweiTs  in  Indiana,  and  Brook  Farm  in  New  Ent^land,  was  short  lived;  it 
could  not  stand  against  the  immense  pressure  of  personality  in  American 
life  and  enterprise. 

WINNECONNE. 

This  pleasant  town  is  in  Wnmehaj^'o  county,  fourteen  niiles  north-west 
from  Oshkosh,  where  it  is  situated  on  Wolf  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Fox 
river  at  the  outlet  of  Poygan  lake.  The  northern  terminus  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Winneconne  line  of  the  C.  M.  &  S.  P.  railway  touches  this 
point.  Winneconne  has  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,  and  is  a  thriving 
town  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  lumher  and  agricultural  district.  The 
place  was  settled  in  1844,  and  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth.  The  industrial 
interests  of  Winneconne  are  principally  in  the  direction  of  lumher  manu- 
facture, and  there  are  a  numher  of  wealthy  firms  engaged  in  this  line  of 
husiness.  The  facilities  for  sport  and  pleasure  possessed  hy  this  town  are 
unsurpassed.  Poygan  lake  is  ra])idly  hecoming  one  of  the  greatest  favor- 
ites among  all  the  lakes,  for  hunting  and  fishing ;  it  contains  an  area  of  70 
miles,  heing  ahout  twelve  miles  in  length  and  an  average  of  four  and  a  half 
miles  wide.  Its  shores  and  hays  ahound  with  snipe,  plover,  wood-cock, 
ducks  and  prairie  chickens,  while  its  waters  teem  with  game  lish  of  many 
descriptions  ;  among  these,  bass,  sturgeon,  pickerel  and  pike  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  addition  to  its  railway  connections,  this  place  has  water  com- 
munication witli  Oshkosh  and  New  London,  via  the  Wolf  river  line  of 
transports,  and  to  Berlin  by  way  of  Fox  river  steamboats.  A  fair  hotel, 
capable  of  accomodating  a  moderate  number  of  guests,  is  nuiintained   at 

Winneconne. 

OSHKOSH. 

The  city  of  Oshkosh,  the  county  seat  of  Winnebago  county,  is  a  line 
town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  l)oth  shores  of  Wolf  river,  at  the 
pohit  where  it  empties  into  Lake  Winnebago.  It  is  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Oshkosh  and  Milwaukee  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Pi.  Pi.,  and  has  water  communication  by  vessel  to  Wolf  river  points. 
Lake  Winnebago  is  noted  as  being  the  largest  lake  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  It  has  an  area  of  about  212 
miles.  Its  greatest  length,  which  is  north  and  south,  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  its  width  from  ten  to  eleven  miles.  On  the  eastern  shore 
a  singular  formation  skirts  the  laki-  for  fifteen  miles.     It  consists  of  a  wall 
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of  stone  piled  about  tive  feet  high,  and  so  regularly  that  it  appears  to  be  of 
artificial  construction ;  but  it  i^  doubtless  due  to  the  action  of  ice  through 
long  periods  of  time.  This  lake  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Winnebago, 
Calumet  and  Fond  du  Lac  counties.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  160  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  varying  and 
in  places  quite  shallow,  but  in  general  it  is  sufficient  for  jjurposes  of  navi- 
gation. Fox  river  forms  an  outlet  for  the  ship  canal  connecting  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Oshkosh  owes  its  commercial  and  industrial  im- 
portance to  the  lumber  trade  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  for  which  it  was 
formerly  the  great  mart.  A  number  of  saw  mills  and  the  manufacturing 
establishments  employ  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  and  a  large  num- 
•ber  of  hands.  Considering  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  this  city, 
it  seems  evident  that  it  is  destined  to  become  an  important  commercial 
point.  Its  commerce  extends  far  north  to  the  limits  of  the  state,  whence 
the  supply  of  lumber  is  drawn,  and  it  is  favored  in  having  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  railroad  communication,  as  well  as  vessel  navigation  to  the 
great  lakes  unobstructed.  Oshkosh  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
1859  and  in  1874,  and  each  time  within  a  year  the  city  was  rebuilt  in  better 
shape  than  ever.  Since  the  last  great  conflagration,  stringent  ordinances 
have  been  adopted  restricting  the  erection  of  frame  l)uildings,  and  as  the 
town  is  nearly  hre  proof  and  has  an  ample  and  convenient  supply  of  water, 
it  is  not  likely  that  disasters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  again  suffered.  The 
shores  of  the  lake,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  business  district,  are 
lined  with  the  villas  of  the  wealthier  citisens.  Vessels  of  all  kinds  ply  up 
and  down,  while  pleasure  yachts,  both  steam  and  sail,  dance  over  the 
crystal  deep.  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  world  that  can  lay  claim  to 
greater  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  a  great  summer  resort,  than  can  the 
city  of  Oshkosh, 

FOND  DU  LAC. 

The  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  176  miles  from  Chicago,  lies  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Winnebago.  It  has  a  population  of  18,000,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  and  industrial  importance.  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  paper,  and  lumber 
products.  There  is  a  fine  high  school  building,  twenty  church  edifices,  a 
costly  and  handsome  post  office,  and  many  other  pubUc  buildings  of  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  Several  good  hotels  accommodate  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. The  city  proper  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Fox  river,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  lake.  A  peculiarity  of  Fond  du  Lac  is  the  number 
of  artesian  wells  that  it  contains  ;  over  three  hundred  of  these  supply  the 
citizens  with  the  purest  water  imaginable,  drawn  from  depths  of  sixty 
to  four  hundred  feet.  The  advantages  of  the  place  as  a  summer  resort  are 
many.  The  climate. of  the  region  in  summer  is  nearly  perfect.  The  clear 
atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  the  balsamic  odors  of  the  pine  forests 
growing  in  every  direction  al)out  it.     A  mineral  spring  called  the  Fountain 
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1ms  loii^'  Itt't'ii  crh'hnitt'd  tor  its  iiifdiciiiiil  (|iialili(s,  wliicli  aif  lii^lily  tonic 
In  addition  to  the  ht'rtutifs  of  Winnt'lmjio.  Klkliart  Lake  on  the  east,  and 
(ireen  Lake  on  the  west,  afford  threat  attractions  to  the  visitor.  .\  fine  fleet 
of  yaehts  on  Lake  \Vinnel)a«,'o  annually  en},'a},'e  in  a  niiniiier  of  n-jiattaK. 
raees,  and  so  on.  and  in  fact  everything,'  is  to  he  found  at  Fond  du  i>Mc  cal- 
culated to  niak«'  a  sunnner  holiday  pleasant  and  re<-reative. 

MKNASllA. 

Menasha  is  a  pictures(|ue  town  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
^VinnehaJZo,  where  it  finds  its  outlet  throu^ih  Fox  river.  The  channintf 
little  body  of  water  known  as  Lake  liutte  des  Morts,  just  south-weHt, 
washes  the  confines  of  the  place.  Between  the  heauties  and  advantajjes 
of  these  lakes  and  the  river,  the  visitor  has  opportunities  of  the  best  sort 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  lishinfj:.  hunting,  hoating  or  sailin*;,  to  his  lieart's 
content.  The  accomodations  furnished  by  the  National  Hotel  are  all  that 
eould  be  desired.  This  house  has  long  enjoyed  a  well  deserved  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  its  citisiiie,  and  for  the 
perfect  preparations  it  makes  every 
year  for  the  comfort  of  summer  board- 
ers and  tourists.  Boats  of  all  kinds, 
bait,  tackle,  and  guides,  are  furnished 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  are  to  be  found  at  the  stables  of 
the  hotel,  for  the  convenience  of  sports- 
men and  the  many  guests  who  yearly 
enjoy  the  beautiful  drives  of  the  local- 
ity. Menasha  is  largely  patronised  by 
Wsitors  from  the  western  and  soutlimi 
states. 
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XEENAH  AM)  APPLETOX. 

Besides  the  attractions  which  this  retired  but  busy  and  i)rospt'rous  mill 
town  of  Neenali  offers  to  tourists,  it  is  a  spot  much  visited  iiy  i)eoi)le  sum- 
mering at  Menasha.  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  at  other  watering  i)laces 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  located  on  the  Fox  river,  and  its  beautiful  surround- 
ings recommend  the  locality  to  the  lover  of  nature.  No  pleasanter  place 
could  be  found  for  families  of  moderate  means  to  sjjcnd  their  vacation. 
At  the  i)oint  on  the  Lower  Vox  river,  where  the  rai)id  descent  of  the  waters 
forms  the  rapids  known  as  the  "(irand  Chute,"  stands  the  city  of  Apple- 
ton.  It  occupies  a  nearly  central  position  between  Lake  \Vinnebago  and 
Green  Bay,  in  a  district  noted  for  its  fertility  and  beauty  of  scenery:  in 
fact  the  Fox  river  valley,  whether  regarded  jtractically  or  esthetically.  is  a 
most  favored  region.  The  country  immediately  about  .\ppleton  presents  a 
diversiiied  surface,  at  once  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  favorable  to  the 
productive  needs  of  the  i)ihabitants.     The  Tellulah  springs,  with  curative 
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powers  said  to  be  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  famous  springs  of  Wau- 
kesha, are  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town.  Game  and  fish  abound, 
and  every  convenience  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  town  or  coun- 
try, is  obtainable.  Appleton  is  the  seat  of  Lawrence  University,  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  patronised  extensively  by  the  people  of  the  state.  Access 
to  this  lovely  retreat  is  gained  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  Lake  Shore 
Eailroad. 

SHEBOYGAN. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  at  the  same  time  popular  and  fashiona- 
ble watering  places  on  the  great  lakes,  is  the  port  of  Sheboygan,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river.  For  those  who  enjoy  a 
long  sea  trip,  the  steamers  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  afford  an  agreea- 
ble way  of  reaching  the  place.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  visitors, 
however,  prefer  the  journey  by  rail,  w^hich  is  more  rapid  and  quite  as  easy. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  connects  at  Ripon  with  the 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  line,  over  w^hich  roads  the  bulk  of  the  travel 
to  Sheboygan  passes.  The  town  itself  is  a  growing  and  prosperous  com- 
munity, having  a  population  of  about  7,000,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business,  in  which  enterprise  a  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  steam 
yachts  are  employed.  Between  the  lake  and  the  river  unequalled  opportu- 
nities for  the  pursuit  of  aquatic  sports  are  enjoyed.  The  bosom  of  Michi- 
gan about  this  locality  is  seldom  so  ruffled  by  storms  in  the  summer  as  to 
render  yachting  dangerous,  and  this  pastime  is  much  followed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  as. well  as  visitors.  Boating  and  fishing  are  also  favorite 
recreations,  and  the  excellent  hotels  of  the  town  supply  the  means  of  com- 
fortable residence  while  all  the  aljove  advantages  are  being  indulged  in. 
Sheboygan  is  the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  the  mar- 
ket and  entrepot  for  a  considerable  section  of  country  adjacent,  and  alto- 
gether a  place  of  local  importance.  It  has  many  churches,  a  court  house, 
schools,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  fine  miner- 
al spring,  claimed  to  equal  in  healing  qualities,  as  it  is  said  to  resemble,  the 
Congress  spring,  of  Saratoga,  has  added  materially  to  the  other  advant- 
ages of  the  town  as  a  resort.  The  waters  of  this  spring  are  free  to  all.  It 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  public  park.  Sheboygan  Falls,  a  pretty 
village,  five  miles  up  the  river,  is  a  favorite  objective  point  for  a  drive, 
There  are  other  pleasant  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ing to  give  the  port  every  qualification  to  rank  some  day  as  the  New- 
port of  Wisconsin. 

MANITOWOC  AND  TWO  RIVEES. 

The  former  of  these  towns,  on  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western 
railroad,  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  lake  port,  boasting  a  population 
of  5,000.  It  has  many  important  manufactures  and  a  considerable  lake  and 
inland  commerce,  all  of  which  interests  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
Steamers  ply  between,  Manitowoc,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and  both  by 
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rail  iuiil  water,  imiiiln'rs  of  Siiiunu'r  touriHts  visit  the  town  aniiually.  Tlie 
hotel  aceomniodatioiis  are  ahove  criticisni,  and  evervthin},'  else  calculated 
to  attract  visitors  in  the  way  of  sport,  lishin<4,  hatiiin;^'.  sceni-ry,  hoatinj; 
and  yachting  are  to  found  for  the  seeking. 

Two  Rivers,  another  enterj)rising  Wisconsin  town,  is  situated  on  jjake 
Michigan,  a  few  miles  ahove  Manitowoc.  It  is  connected  with  the  latter  l)y 
rail,  and  in  Summer  hy  steamers  on  the  lake.  The  population  numherH 
alH)ut  8,(KK)  and  is  increasing  with  noticeahle  celerity,  since  tlie  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  locality  are  hegimhng  to  he  ajjpreciated.  To  the  ))leasure 
seeker  it  otters  the  same  attractions  as  does  its  sister  town,  and  there  is 
little  difference  either  as  to  the  (juality  or  (juantity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PEWAUKEE — MILTON — MADISON — MIDDLETON  —  PRAIRIE  T>V   CHIEN  —  LAKESIDE 
HARTLAND — NASHOTAH — DELAFIELD — GIFFORD — OCONOMOWOC — WATER- 
TOWN — COLUMBUS — PORTAGE — FOX  LAKE — KILBOURN  CITY  AND 
DELLS    OF    THE    WISCONSIN  —  MAUSTON  —  TOMAH  — 
SPARTA  —  BANGOR  —  LA    CROSSE. 


"'M'EAR  the  geographical  centre  of  Waukesha  county,  and  at  a  point  dis- 
-^-^  taut  from  Chicago  about  104  miles,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ad- 
mired localities  in  the  Golden  North-West  may  be  found.  The  town  of  Pe- 
waukee,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Pewaukee  lake,  is  the  point  by 
which  we  may  reach  a  retired,  delightful  resort,  that  has  become  so  widely 
known  wdtliin  a  few  years  as  to  be  familiar  to  almost  every  angler,  sports- 
man and  summer  tourist  in  the  West.  The  county  in  wdiicli  this  town  and 
lake  are  located  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  lakes,  of  which 
there  are  forty-one,  as  well  as  for  their  popularity.  None,  however,  among 
them  all  excel,  if  indeed  any  equal,  the  charming  features  of  Pewaukee, 
enhanced  by  the  material  comforts  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  enjoy  through 
the  ease  with  wdiich  access  is  possible  to  every  point  of  interest.  The 
country  surrounding  is  a  fertile  farming  district,  which  is  thickly  populated 
by  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  class  of  agriculturists.  It  w^as  first  settled 
in  1837,  but  did  not  make  any  very  great  progress  until  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago,  when  its  advantages  as  a  summer  resort  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Since  that  time  it  has  steadily  advanced  in  population  and  pros- 
perity. 
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While  other  ivsorts  hoast  the  ni/e  iin«l  nia^nilici'iict'  (»f  their  hotels,  Pe- 
waukee  is  imr  trnlhnre  thv  paradise  of  the  catniiint;  party.     During;  the 

warm  nioiitliK.  huii- 
(IredH  of  faiiiilies  and 
parties  of  Hi'ortsiueiJ 
may  he  eii<«)nnt»red 
"  i^ypHvinj;"  in  tlieir 
snowy  tents  ahont  the 
shores  of  this  Iteaiiti- 
fiil  lake.  If  one  lonf^ 
for  a  taste  of  out-door 
life,  and  tla*  freedom 
from  conventionality  it 
allows,  all  that  is  nee- 
essary  is  to  pro<-ure  a 
tent  and  camp  kit  and 
fio  to  Fewaukee.  Even 
t  the  hoat  necessary  to 
enjoyment  of  thesphn- 
did  lishinj,'  nuiy  he  car- 
ried, like  a  small  valise. 
in  the  hand.  The"Au- 
dnhon'  folding,'  canvas 
hoat.  manufactured  lt\  W.  W.  jiarcns  iV:  Co..  C'hicatjo,  is  just  the  thing  for 
this  puri»ose. 

The  Oakton  sprjnjjK.  near  Pewaukee.  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  rep- 
utation for  medicinal  jjroperties  almost  ecpnil  to  the  more  celehrated  min- 
eral waters  found  in  other  ])arts  of  the  country.  At  this  point  a  ma^iiti- 
cent  house  known  as  the  Oakton  Sj)rin<^s  Hotel,  is  o\H'U  durin<,'  the  season, 
and  is  j)atronised  extensively  hy  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  leadin«r 
.\merican  cities.  It  is  luxuriously  furnished,  and  is  further  noted  for  the 
superior  character  of  its  tahle.  Every  facility  for  heating,  hathing  and 
lishihg  is  provided  hy  the  i)roi)rietors.  and  the  results  of  liheral  manage- 
ment are  seen  in  the  large  concourse  of  guests  that  amnnilly  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  "Oakton  Springs."  Pewaukee  is  reached  hy  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  H.  K.,  and  the  other  i)lacesof  interest  in  the  same 
region  are  n«arly  all  on  the  lines  of  that  road,  or  within  easy  carriage  drive 
of  the  town. 

MILTON  TO  MADISON. 


AMI'INii    OCT   (IN    I'l.WAI   Ivl   I      I    \K] 


The  Juncticm  hearing  the  somewhat  aspiring  title  of  Milton,  is  pndiahly 
so  named  from  a  local  ludief  that  hereahouts  the  i)oetic  John  might  have 
found  tile  earthly  Eden  conci-rning  which  he  wjis  so  fond  of  sj)eculating  in 
l)lank  verse.  Be  this  as  it  nniy,  the  cinnitry  aroun<l  this  station  iK>ssesse8 
attractions  in  the  way  of  sc«nery.  sport,  and  so  on.  calculated  to  excuse 
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the  enthusiasm  of  its  residents,  as  well  as  the  many  others  who  have 
visited  that  neighborhood.  Lake  Koshkonnong,  five  miles  distant,  teems 
with  fish,  pre-historie  works  of  the  mound  builders  al)ound,  and  the  drives 
for  many  miles  about  are  unsurpassed  in  the  state.  Milton  Junction  is  the 
eastern  terminus  and  junction  of  the  Janesville  and  Monroe  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  E.  R.,  sixty-two  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
It  offers  good  hotel  accommodations,  is  somewhat  noted  in  the  surrounding 
regions  as  the  seat  of  Milton  College,  and  presents  to  the  traveler  the 
means  of  conveniently  visiting  several  interesting  points  not  far  off.  A 
very  rich  and  fertile  farming  region,  this  part  of  Rock  county  is  cluetly  ob- 
servable from  the  fact  that  the  principal  crop  cultivated  is  tobacco. 

Whitewater,  to  the  east,  and  Edgerton  and  Stoughton,  to  the  west  of 
Milton  Junction,  are  all  growing  places,  well  worthy  of  a  call  from  the 
tourist. 

MADISON. 

The  capital  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  not  only  an  important  political 
■centre,  but  as  well  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  places  in  the 
country.  As  a  watering  place  alone  it  possesses  attractions  and  advantages 
that  give  it  a  pre-eminently  forward  place  in  the  favor  of  seekers  after 
summer  rest  and  fashionable  recreation,  with  all  the  delights  of  purely 
sylvan  life  thrown  in,  as  often  as  one  wishes  to  enjoy  them.  Madison,  in 
addition  to  its  other  honors,  is  the  county  seat  of  Dane  county,  and  occu- 
pies an  isthmus  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  between  Lakes  Mendo- 
ta  and  Monona,  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  valley  surrounded  by  hights  from 
which  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Madison  is  only  138  miles,  and  from  Milwaukee  95  miles.  It  is 
reached  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  line  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and  it  is  connected  with  northern  and  north- 
western points  by  branch  lines  which  strike  the  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  line 
of  the  same  road  at  Watertown,  thhty-six  miles  east,  and  at  Portage  City, 
thirty-nine  miles  to  the  north. 

The  resident  population  of  Madison  is  placed  at  15.000.  but  during  the 
summer  this  number  is  largely  increased  by  fashionable  immigration  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  South,  however,  being  best  represented. 
It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  a  watering  place  is  able  to  combine  the  at- 
tractions of  unspeakably  beautiful  scenery,  excellent  hunting  and  tishing, 
surroundings  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  botanist  and  archaeologist,  with 
all  the  refinements  and  facilities  of  metropolitan  life.  Madison,  through 
her  state  institutions,  university,  library,  and  so  forth,  offers  all  those  op- 
portunities for  study  so  dear  to  the  professional  or  scientific  man,  and  the 
further  and  important  desideratum  of  a  wealthy  and  cultivated  resident 
society  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  L\dng  right  around  the  city  are  four  most 
charming  lakes.  On  the  north-west.  Lake  Mendota.  the  largest  of  these, 
is  about  six  miles  in  length  bv  four  wide.     It  is  edged  with  shores  of  clear 
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shinint;  jiravi'l.  and  is  dctp  tii()ii^j;li  (avini^'f  i\i)  fret)  for  nuvitiation  l»y 
steamhoats.  Tlu-  st'i-ond  in  size.  Lakf  Monona,  is  somewhat  snialk-r.  and 
has  not  so  jireat  a  d».'i)th,  hut  is  still  ahk-  to  support  a  small  stcanu-r  which 
makes  pleasant  excursions. 

Anion*;  the  ))roinin('nt  fratiirts  of  the  town  is  the  slate  cajjitol.  a  fine 
stone  stnu-tuie  huilt  upon  a  commanding  eminence  some  seventy  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  surrounded  hy  a  handsome  public  j)ark  of 
fourteen  acres.  Colle}j;e  hill,  and  the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin  u])on  its 
hrow,  are  also  noticeable,  loominj,'  up  above  their  surroundinf^'s,  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  cai)itol,  and  I'i")  feet  above  Lake  Mendota.  Deli^ditfiil 
drives  abound,  and  everything  may  be  found  at  hand  to  tem})t  the  visitor 
to  lin«,'er  on  and  on  until  snowfall.  Facilities  for  procuriuf,'  board 
are  adequate,  excellent  boardinj,'  houses  abound,  and  there  are  in  addition 
several  passable  hotels.  A  majority  of  visitors  prefer  the  (juiet  and  privacy 
of  semi-i)rivate  families,  hence  the  hotels  have  not  had  suthcient  encour- 
agement. ]H'rhap8,  to  compete  with  those  of  other  ami  even  less  favored 
summer  resorts. 

MIDDLETON  TO  PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN. 

Situated  in  the  same  county  with  the  state  cai)ital,  and  distant  from  it 
but  a  few  miles,  the  little  villaj^'e  of  Middleton  has  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveler,  which  are  reco«,niised  l)y  all  who  visit  Madison,  as  well 
as  iiy  many  who  even  prefer  its  simplicity  and  economy  to  the  more  aris- 
tocratic life  of  the  city.  With  the  latter  this  charming  hamlet  is  connected 
by  both  steam  and  rail,  as  it  is  a  staticm  on  the  C.  ^I.  \'  S.  P.  R.  R.,  and 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lake  ]\Iendota.  Added  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages it  enjoys  in  common  with  its  distinguished  neighbor,  there  are 
several  considerations  that  give  it  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  About 
four  miles  from  the  station  there  is  a  large  cavern  known  as  Richardson's 
Cave,  easily  accessible  l)y  carriage,  which  has  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  thousands.  The  cave  is  of  natural  formation,  but  according 
to  tradition  has  furnished  a  safe  retreat  for  outlaws,  who  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  ])ioneer  days  of  Wisconsin,  and  who  found  at  this  si)ot  a  con- 
venient dej)ot  for  plunder  and  place  of  rendezvous  near  the  settlements, 
while  their  operations  extended  southward  into  Illinois  and  westward  far 
into  Iowa.  On  the  very  site  of  the  i)eaceful  village  of  to-day,  once  stood 
the  camp  of  Blackhawk's  dusky  army,  and  where  now  the  church  bell  calls 
the  people  to  thoughts  of  love  and  mercy,  the  scalp  dance  of  the  savage 
braves  was  celebrated,  not  so  long  ago  but  that  people  yet  live  who  tied  as 
the  invading  Indians"  horrid  yell  broke  the  stilhu'ss  of  the  lovely  valley. 
The  adjacent  country  is  devoted  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  i)ros- 
perity  has  long  shone  upcm  the  locality.  All  that  is  left  to  remind  the  older 
settlers  of  the  struggles  of  early  days,  is  an  occasioiuil  tomahawk  blade  or 
arrow-head  picked  uj)  now  and  then,  as  the  good  wife  trowels  her  garden 
beds,  or  the  farmer  turns  a  furrow  in  the  wheat  held. 
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Between  Middleton  and  Prairie  du  Chien  the  C.  M.  &  S.  P.  trains  whirl 
the  traveler  through  a  section  overflowing  with  life  and  happiness,  and  dis- 
playing every  indication  of  material  progress  and  prosperity.  Want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  thriving  towns 
scattered  over  this  stretch  of  country ;  the  leading  ones  are  Cross  Plains, 
Black  Earth,  Mozomanie,  Arena,  Helena,  Spring  Green,  Lone  Eock,  Avoca, 
Muscoda,  Blue  Piiver,  Boscobel,  Woodman,  Wauzeka,  and  Bridgeport.  One 
of  the  above  is  entitled  to  particular  mention,  in  the  interest  of  all  who 
are  devotees  of  trout  fishing.  Lone  Rock  station,  225  miles  from  Chicago 
and  140  from  Milwaukee,  is  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
speckled  trout,  and  for  the  fine  shooting  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood. 
Numerous  parties  from  the  cities  visit  Lone  Eock  in  the  summer  and  fall. 
The  name  of  the  place  is  derived  from  an  isolated  rock  standing  in  the 
Wisconsin  river  at  this  place,  which  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  land 
mark.  In  visiting  the  locality,  sportsmen  should  be  careful  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  "  Audubon  "  portal)le  folding  canvas  boat,  as  otherwise 
they  may  experience  difficulty  in  ()])taining  craft,  or  even  then  in  making 
convenient  portages  without  this  friend  at  need  of  the  voyageur. 

PEAIEIE  DU  CHIEN. 

We  have  remarked  in  another  place  that  the  history  of  the  posts  of 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green  Bay  cover  about  all  that  is  known  of  the 
early  white  settlement  of  Wisconsin,  comprising  nearly  its  entire  record  up 
to  the  present  century.  Pere  Marquette  is  believed  to  have  visited  the  site 
of  Prairie  du  Chien  in  June,  1673,  at  the  time  when  he  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi by  j)assing  up  the  Fox  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  thence  out  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Later,  in  1680,  Pere  Louis 
Hennepin  was  probably  in  the  locality.  The  place  was  occupied  by  the 
French  as  a  fortified  post  at  a  very  early  day.  The  exact  time  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  among  historians,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  it 
was  at  as  remote  a  time  as  1689. 

According  to  current  opinion,  in  1726  a  hunter  and  trapper  from  Canada 
settled  here  permanently.  His  name  was  Cardinelle,  and  he  came  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  Mme.  Cardinelle  was  undoubtedly  the  first  white 
woman  who  ever  saw  the  spot  where  the  prosperous  city  of  Prairie  du 
Chien  now  stands.  Her  memory  should  be  held  in  reverence  ])y  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  town,  for  she  honored  it  in  surviving  to  the  good  old  age  of  130 
years,  thus  bestowing  upon  the  neighborhood  the  very  best  eulogium  it 
could  have  for  the  sanitary  excellence  of  its  climate.  Numl)ers  of  people 
have  attempted  to  equal  the  old  lady's  longevity,  and  with  every  desire  to 
accomplish  the  feat,  l)ut  without  success ;  still,  the  environment  of  the 
city  remains  to  this  day  favorable  to  health  and  prolongation  of  life. 

By  the  treaty  of  1763  the  town  passed  from  French  into  English  hands, 
and  at  this  time  the  former  are  supposed  to  have  abandoned  the  settlement, 
for  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  visited  it  in  1766,  found  an  Indian  town 
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of  3(H)  iuliaMtants.  and  ivIVned  to  it  as  a  mart  for  the  trading'  eiit('ri)rist's 
of  till'  lU'i^'hhorinj;  trilies.  J)nrinf,'  tlie  stru^^de  for  AiiU'rican  indi'iuMidfiici-. 
Prairie  du  C'liieu  was  the  scene  of  an  affair  in  whicdi  a  small  expedition  in 
the  Jiritisli  interest  descended  ii])on  the  i)lace  and  destroyed  a  (piantity  of 
furs  j^athered  there  i)y  American  traders.  In  17H()  it  was  surrendered  to 
the  United  States.  Maj<u-  Z.  M.  Pike.  V.  S.  A.,  found  a  villa^'e  of  870 
souls  here  in  IHO").  and  the  fort  had  then  a  small  ^'arrison  comnumded  hy 
Captain  Fisher.  l)urin^  the  second  war  with  (ireat  Ihitain.  Prairie  (hi 
Cliien  was  atrain  taken  possession  of  hy  an  Enj^lish  and  Indian  expedition 
under  Col.  McKay.  The  fort  ca])itulated  after  a  <,'allant  defense,  and  the 
.\mericans  were  allowed  to  emhark.  not.  however,  without  calling' forth  the 
most  strenuous  etfoiis  on  the  paii;  of  the  British  comiuaiidei-  to  save  them 
from  massacre  hy  his  savajje  allies. 

A  Very  interestiu},' l)aper  on  the  history  of  Prairie  du  Chien  appeared 
not  long  ago  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
are  not  advised.  Among  other  things  some  recollections  connected  with 
Fort  Crawford  ai)i)ear.  which  we  tliink  well  worthy  of  reproduction  :  "  In 
181(5,  old  Fort  Crawford  was  erected  here  hy  Colonel  Hamilton,  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  Island,  or  where  the  railway  depots  now  stand  ;  hut  owing 
to  high  waters  of  "21,  '2(),  '28,  it  was  decided  hy  Col.  Zach.  Taylor  to  erect 
a  new  fort  on  higher  ground.  The  site  chosen  was  Pike's  Hill,  a  high,  pro- 
jecting hhitt",  three  miles  helow,  on  the  Iowa  side,  hecause  of  its  conniumd- 
ing  l*oth  the  Wisconsin  and  IVIississippi  rivers,  but  after  two  years  suc- 
cessive failure  to  huild  a  road  that  could  not  he  affected  hy  the  disastrous 
floods  that  visited  the  region,  it  was  ahanduned,  and  a  position  on  the  main 
land,  which  is  about  forty  feet  higher  than  the  island,  was  selected,  and  in 
1882  New  Fort  Crawford  was  c()mi)leted  and  occujjied.  ^lany  are  the  his- 
torical reminiscences  given  of  the  early  days  of  Fort  Crawford,  and  many 
are  the  incidents  and  adventures  related  of  the  men  who  subsequently  be- 
came cons])icuous  in  the  annals  of  our  history.  Perhaps  none  figure  more 
conspicuously,  or  so  often,  as  does  Jetf.  Davis — or,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  in  those  days,  "  the  little  nigger  " — not  because  of  his  exhuberant 
spirits,  amounting  to  dare  deviltry,  but  rather  because  of  his  recent  noto- 
riety. True,  here  he  first  recieved  his  initiation  into  the  rigor  of  military 
life  on  the  frcmtier ;  but  as  he  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  being  ordered 
to  Fort  Winnebago  as  speedily  as  ])ossible  by  Col.  Taylor,  who  disliked  him 
heartily,  we  cannot  credit  that  he  ligured  in  all  the  incidents  related  of  him. 
as  it  would  have  necessitated  a  continual  season  of  wakefulness  and  fast- 
ing, neither  of  which  are  leading  (diaracteristics  of  our  Jetf.  Here  it  was. 
so  it  is  said,  that  he  surreptitiously  wooed  and  won  the  fair  Noxie  Taylor, 
and  the  consequent  ill-will  of  jmtcr  hmiirnis.  Old  Zach  I  This  has  jiassed 
into  history;  and  the  window  through  which  she  escaiu-d,  and  the  rope  by 
which  she  descended  to  the  arms  of  "the  little  Nig,"  would  be  shown  as 
evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  ronuince.  had  the  house  been  left 
standing  and  the  ropt'  preserved:    l»ut,  unfortunately  for  ])osterity.  they 
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are  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  and.  inasmuch  as  she  was  but 
twelve  and  he  twenty  when  he  was  stationed  here,  and  they  did  not  many 
for  over  four  years  after  this,  and  then  in  Louisiana,  the  faithful  ehronolo- 
gist  is  forced  to  write,  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  knew  both  parties 
intimately,  and  who  learned  his  first  words  in  Enghsh  fiom  Jeff,  that  the 
whole  story,  or  rather  all  the  stories  of  the  elopement,  aie  of  the  purest 
fiction. " 

Prairie  du  Chien  at  the  present  time  is  a  town  of  about  4,000  iuhab- 
itants.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Crawford  county,  and  is  the  western  teiin- 
inus  of  the  Frame  du  Chien  branch  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Raihoad.  TVe  are  again  indebted  to  the  paper  pubhshed  in  the  State 
Journal:  "  It  is  situated  300  miles  below  St.  Paul.  70  above  Dubuque,  600 
above  St.  Louis.  98  west  of  Madison,  and  193  miles  from  Milwaukee.  It 
is  easily  accessible  from  ail  points  north  and  south,  as  well  as  east  and 
west,  as  the  C.  D.  et  M.  road  passes  up  the  river  on  the  Iowa  side,  with 
which  connections  are  made  daily  with  all  trains  at  North  McGregor,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Prairie,  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  transfer. 
Trains  east  or  west  are  transferred  by  r^eans  of  the  celebrated  pile  pontoon 
bridge  of  Gen.  John  Lawler.  the  patentee,  owner  and  builder.  It  being 
the  only  railway  bridge  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  an  inspection  of  it  will 
repay  the  visitor.  It  is  8.000  feet  long,  crosses  both  channels  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  this  point  and  an  intervening  island,  and  connects  the 
Iowa  and  Prairie  du  Chien  divisions  of  the  M.  Jc  S.  P.  Eailway.  It  is  con- 
structed of  two  parts — the  pile  or  stationary  part,  and  the  pontoon  or 
movable  part.  The  latter  consists  of  two  floating  draws,  one  in  each  chan- 
nel, which,  when  closed  from  an  luibroken  track,  affording  a  safe  and  rapid 
transfer,  and  when  open  leaving  a  clear  space  of  400  feet,  pennitting  the 
widest  rafts  and  largest  tows  to  pass  with  ease  and  safety  at  all  times.  The 
eastem  draw  consists  of  three  pontoons  connected  lengthwise,  and  repre- 
senting a  distance  of  396  feet.  These  pontoons  are  each  twenty-eight  feet 
\»ide.  five  feet  high,  and  ten  inches  draft.  The  western  di'aw  consists  of 
one  pontoon  408  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  four  feet  high,  and  twelve 
inches  draft,  of  great  buoyancy  and  strength,  having  a  Howe  trass  passing 
through  its  entire  length.  ^Vhen  trains  are  passing  over,  the  draft  is  in- 
creased to  eighteen  inches.  The  extreme  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  is  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  to  overcome  the  varying  height  of  the  planes  between  the  pile 
bridge  and  the  pontoon,  a  movable  track  is  employed  which  is  adjusted  by 
powerful  screws  and  movable  blocks,  operated  by  men  who  are  stationed 
on  the  pontoons." 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  this  enterprising  town  has  always  occu- 
pied a  leading  position  in  the  Mstory  erf  Western  development,  and  especially 
with  the  advance  of  our  civilisation  upon  the  upper  Mississippi.  There  is 
every  reason  to  look  for  a  continuance  of  its  prosperity. 
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LAKESIDE. 

It  Las  been  our  pleasure  to  show  to  the  world  how  Wisconsin  can  lodge 
a  good  part  of  the  world  in  her  hundreds  of  summer  hotels,  with  plenty  of 
room  and  conveniences  left  for  thousands  who  sensibly  prefer  the  primitive 
enjojTuents  of  camp  life.  But  the  varied  advantages  of  summer  life  in  the 
Badger  State  do  not  stoj)  here.  One  of  the  most  engaging  resorts  in  the 
section  is  entirely  confined  to  cottage  life,  and  every  year  a  temporary  com- 
munity of  cultivated  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is  estabhshed  at 
Lakeside,  a  collection  of  summer  cottages  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Pewau- 
kee.  Of  the  lake  itself,  we  have  written  at  some  length  in  another  place. 
SufKce  it  to  say  that  at  the  quiet  and  lovely  spot  now  under  consideration, 
every  advantage  is  enjoyed  which  could  be  realised  by  stopping  at  any  other 
point  in  the  locality,  in  addition  to  which  the  possession  of  a  little  home 
of  one's  own  for  the  summer  is  to  l)e  calculated.  Lakeside  has  frequent 
steamer  communication  with  the  Oakton  Springs  and  Oakton  Spiings  Hotel, 
a  fashionable  watering  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  l)esides  which 
there  are  row-boats  and  yachts  in  abundance,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
visitor.  Altogether  there  are  accomodations  in  the  cottages  for  about  one 
hundred  guests,  a  large  and  elegant  dining  hall,  diawing  and  reception 
room,  billiard  room,  two  bowling  alleys,  etc.,  etc.  Connecting  the  build- 
ings are  over  five  hundred  feet  of  veranda,  affording  a  promenade 
unequalled  at  any  other  resort  in  the  state.  Bathing  and  fishing  not  to  l)e 
excelled,  aiiy  and  comfortable  stables  for  private  horses  and  carriages,  and 
many  other  conveniences  are  attainal)le  here.  Lakeside  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Pewauke^  Lake,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  on 
the  La  Crosse  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and 
is  equi-distant  from  Waukesha  and  Oconomowoc,  ])eing  about  ten  miles 
from  each  of  those  places.  Summer  residence  at  Lakeside  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  ol}taining  the  benefit  of  the  various  Spas  for  which  Waukesha 
county  is  celebrated. 

HARTLAND. 

Near  this  station,  108  miles  from  Chicago  and  23  from  Milwaukee,  are 
a  number  of  the  beautiful  lakes  that  stud  the  bosom  of  Waukesha  county. 
Summer  cottages  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  aI>ound  on  the  east  side 
of  Pine  Lake,  on  Beaver  Lake,  and  on  North  Lake,  all  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  last  of  these  has  of  late  attained  to  a  considerable 
popularity,  vieing  with  the  older  resorts  of  Waukesha  and  Oconomowoc  as 
a  place  for  fashionable  summer  residence. 

NASHOTAH,  DELAFIELD.  AND  GIFFORD. 

At  Nashotah  we  strike  the  centre  of  Waukesha  county's  ninarlcable 
lake  system.  The  station  is  111  miles  from  Chicago,  and  'lit  from  Milwau- 
kee, on  the  C.  M.  &  S.  P.  R.  R.  Nashotah  is  the  eiitrej}«>t  for  summer  vis- 
itors, who  yearly  tlock  to  resorts  on  Pine  Lake  and  at  Stone  Bank  to  the 
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north ;  and  south  to  Delafield,  where  the  Nemahhin  Sprmgs  Company  are 
makmg  improvements.  Nashotah  is  the  seat  of  a  theological  seminary 
connected  with  the  Anglican  church.  The  huildings  of  this  institution 
cover  some  of  the  most  attractive  sites  in  the  neighborhood,  which  abounds 
with  positions  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  or  residences,  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Four  lakes  in  a  cluster,  the  two  Nashotahs  and  the  two  Nemah- 
bins,  surrounded  by  high  banks,  aft'ord  a  variety  of  delightful  landscape 
seldom  equalled  in  other  places.  The  fishing  about  this  locality  is  so  good 
that  it,  alone,  attracts  a  large  number  of  people  from  distant  points  every 
year,  wdiile  all  the  other  qualihcations  of  a  fashional)le  summer  resort  are 
possessed  by  Nashotah,  Delafield,  and  their  immediate  surroundings,  in 
the  utmost  degree.  Among  other  means  of  enjoyment,  the  drives  here- 
abouts are  celebrated  for  their  scenery,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  the 
roads. 

Those  who  visit  this  part  of  Wisconsin  with  the  especial  object  of  angling, 
for  the  most  part  go  to  Delafield,  where  the  popular  Nagawicka  Cottage 
furnishes  an  ideal  home  for  the  sportsman.  A  free  omnibus  connects  all 
the  trains  with  this  house,  and  visitors  are  furnished  with  everything  re- 
quired in  the  way  of  boats,  bait,  tackle,  and  other  conveniences.  About 
two  miles  south  of  Delafield  enchanting  drives  lead  from  several  directions 
to  the  observatory,  on  Government  Hill.  A  gradual  rise  of  heavily  em- 
bowered hills  leads  to  this  commanding  eminence,  670  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  government  observatory,  100  feet  high,  formerly 
occupied  the  brow  of  this  hill.  It  was  burned  a  few  years  ago,  but  will 
probably  be  rebuilt  shortly.  From  this  point  a  view  for  miles  in  every 
direction  may  be  obtained,  which  has  been  regarded  for  its  picturesque 
beauty  and  variety  of  scene,  shade,  life  and  tone,  to  rank  among  the  finest 
landscape  effects  in  the  world.  Over  thirty  lakes  may  be  seen  from  this 
mount,  and  the  meanderings  of  the  streams  which  connect  them  are  noted 
m  glimpses  of  sparkling  water,  here  and  there,  as  they  appear  and  disap- 
pear in  the  courses  through  dense  woodland  and  open  fields ;  now  hidden 
in  deeply  shaded  valleys,  and  again  winding  through  acres  of  golden  grain. 

OCONOMOWOC. 

Oconomowoc,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Pottowatomies,  means  the  Place  of 
the  Beaver,  and  this  title  was  given  by  its  Indian  possessors  to  the  locality 
where  the  flourishing  city  of  the  same  name  stands  to-day.  Oconomowoc 
has  a  population  of  about  2,500,  and  is  situated  on  a  narrow  isthmus  be- 
tw^een  Lac  La  Belle  and  Fowler's  Lake,  in  Waukesha  county.  Wis.,  116 
miles  from  Chicago,  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Pi.  E.  This 
town  and  its  neighborhood  would  be  interesting  alone  for  the  remarkable 
wealth  and  advanced  development  of  its  agricultural  resources.  One  of 
the  richest  farming  regions  in  the  world,  it  has  grown  apace  under  the  spur 
of  modern  improvements,  in  the  methods  and  appliances  of  agriculture , 
until  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  picture  of  a  great  garden,  every  inch  of 
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which  is  made  to  produce  a  rich  return  for  the  husbandman's  care.  But 
to  the  fjeneral  public,  Oconomowoc  is  better  known  and  more  widely  appre- 
ciated as  one  of  our  leadinjj;  American  watering:  l)laces.  The  climate  to 
begin  with,  is  delij^ditful.  and  a  welcome  change  to  the  visitor  hhixc  of  the 
searching  winds  of  the  great  lake  shores,  or  the  heavy  atmosi)here  of  the 
lower  regions  to  the  south  and  east.  The  rarilied  condition  of  the  air  as 
the  traveler  approaclies  this  point,  becomes  readily  a])parent  to  tlie  senses, 
since  from  the  east,  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  or  from  the  flat 
regions  westward,  there  is  a  gradual  rise,  until  at  the  town  an  elevation  is 
reached  of  800  f.tt  above  tlu'  1.  \.  1  nf  T..ikc  Midii-an. 


OCONOMOWOC. 


Within  a  radius  of  nine  miles  from  Oconomowoc,  there  are  forty-one 
lakes,  all  offering  the  most  enchanting  scenery,  and  presenting  nature  in 
forms  so  prolific  in  variety  and  beauty  that  the  pen  is  powerless  to  depict 
their  attractiveness.  The  clear  waters  of  all  these  lakes  are  fairly  alive 
with  lish  of  every  variety  sought  for  by  the  fisherman,  while  the  romantic- 
woods  and  hills  around  abound  with  game  of  all  descrii)tions  connnon  to 
the  state.     In  and  about  the  town,  on  the  various  shores,  a  number  of  gen- 
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tlemen  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the  South,  have  elegant  villas,  with 
spacious  and  handsome  grounds  attached.  The  jaunty  fleet  of  steam  and 
sailing  yachts  owned  by  these  cottage  residents,  forms  a  pleasing  element 
in  the  summer  idyls  of  the  place.  Near  the  Draper  House  and  within  the 
city  limits,  the  elegant  and  hospitable  country  seats  of  Clarence  and  Harold 
Peck,  George  Shufeldt,  George  Severance,  and  Charles  A.  Dupee,  all  of 
Chicago,  form  an  important  adjunct  to  the  charming  social  life  and  gayety 
of  the  resort.  For  the  facilities  of  visitors  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  own  places,  there  are  ample  accomodations  in  the  way  of  a  fine 
hotel  and  numberless  boarding  places.  Draper  Hall,  with  ample  and 
pleasant  grounds  sloping  to  the  shores  of  both  lakes,  has  long  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  extreme  neatness  and  perfection  of  its  appoint- 
ments and  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine.  This  house  was  opened  in  1869  a& 
a  strictly  summer  hotel,  but  its  popularity  became  shortly  so  great  as  to 
justify  its  being  kept  open  the  year  through,  as  it  has  been  now  for  several 
years.  A  large  number  of  trim  and  rakish  yachts  and  row^-boats  are  kept 
by  the  proprietor  for  the  convenience  of  his  visitors ;  bowling  alleys,  wine 
rooms,  and  bath  houses  are  within  the  grounds,  and  everything  has  been 
done  that  money  and  taste  could  do  to  make  Draper  Hall  the  embodiment 
of  a  summer  resting  place  for  bachelor,  belle,  or  family. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Oconomowoc  is  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Grace  P.  Jones,  a  lady  whose  labors  in  her  profession 
have  earned  for  her  the  well  merited  reputation  of  being  among  Wisconsin's 
foremost  educators.  During  the  summer,  academic  pursuits  are  suspended 
at  this  establishment,  and  it  is  then  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  guests, 
of  whom  there  are  enough  to  more  than  fill  the  capacious  buildings  every 
year.  A  quaint  looking  Episcopal  chapel  on  Church  Point,  a  charming 
little  promontory  jutting  into  Fowler  lake,  makes  a  point  of  beauty  in  the 
landscape,  providing  as  well  for  the  religious  wants  of  habitues. 

WATERTOWN. 

About  fifteen  miles  west  from  the  centre  of  the  fascinating  lake  region 
whereof  we  have  been  treating  in  the  papers  immediately  preceding  this 
one,  the  tourist  finds  himself  at  the  busy  manufacturing  and  commercial 
city  of  Watertown,  in  Jeft'erson  county.  Concerning  this  fertile  section  of 
the  state,  we  quote  from  a  letter  written  us  by  a  gentleman  prominently 
connected  wdth  its  business  interests.  He  writes  :  "  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
terior counties  of  the  state.  Its  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  inter- 
spersed with  woodlands,  prairies,  and  openings.  It  is  abundantly  watered 
by  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  ri^ailets  and  springs,  and  in  places  thickly 
covered  with  heavy  forests  containing  a  choice  variety  of  timber,  amply 
sufficient  for  all  commercial  and  economical  purposes.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  potatoes, 
fruits,  and  other  staple  crops.  The  county  contains  368,640  acres  of  land, 
wo-thirds  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of 
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tin-  nnmimlrr  ciijmMt'  of  ciiltiviition.     In  icf^'anl  to  water  power,  it   is  oiu* 
of  the  most  fiivori'd  fouiities  in  Wisconsin."' 

Wutertown,  aptly  so  nanu'd,  is  a  city  of  al)oiit  11,001)  inlialiitants.  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  the  Hock  river,  at  a  line  between  Jefferson  and 
Dod«j;e  counties.  It  is  distant  l'ii>  miles  from  C'liicat,'().  and  2H()  miles  from 
St.  Paul.  At  tliis  point  the  Watertown  and  Madison  branch  of  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  forms  a  junction  with  the  Chictifjo  and 
St.  Paul  line  of  the  same  road,  affording'  the  city  ample  railroad  communi- 
cation with  all  points.  T\iv  Minni^ajiolis  and  \Vis(;onsin  division  of  the  C. 
\-  X.  \V.  W.  \l.  also  touches  the  town.  The  Uock  river  furnishes  a  ma{?iiiti- 
cent  water  i)ower  at  this  place,  whii-h  has  been  utilised  by  the  erection  of 
three  dams  across  the  stream.  It  is  a  i)oint  of  considi-rable  business  im- 
portance, and  a  number  of  extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  are  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  There  are  several  large  flouring  mills,  a  bri(d;  factory, 
saw  mills,  foundries,  i)ottery  works,  wagon  factories,  and  factories  for  the 
production  of  sashes,  doors,  blinds,  and  cabinet  ware. 

As  an  educational  centre,  Watertown  is  worthy  of  mention.  Two  col- 
leges of  more  than  local  importance  have  their  seat  in  this  city ;  one  of 
them  is  a  denominational  school  under  the  patronage  of  the  German 
Lutherans,  and  the  other  is  the  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
a  branch  of  the  celebrated  Catholic  college  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Indiana. 
Two  large  halls,  with  a  capacity  for  seating  over  1.500  people,  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  the  citisens  for  availing  themselves  of  all  the  current  amusements 
in  the  way  of  drama,  opera,  or  lecture.  Watertown  is  well  stocked  with 
the  means  of  grace,  as  there  are  twenty  Hourishing  (dnnndies  within  its 
walls,  and  the  satisfactory  amount  of  "  prosperity  within  its  palaces"  may 
perhaps  be  referred  by  some  to  the  church-going  proclivities  of  its  people, 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  slender  spires  that  spring  from  its  busy 
streets,  holding  their  long  lingers  up  far  into  the  azure  air  in  a  manner 
significant  of  warning  to  the  wrong-doer. 

The  comfort  of  the  traveling  public  is  catered  to  by  several  comfortable 
hotels,  and  the  pushing  life  of  the  energetic  residents  finds  variety  and  rest 
in  trips  to  Lake  Mills,  a  summer  resort  ten  miles  south  of  the  city.  From 
Watertown  to  this  latter  point,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  entire  locality, 
finely  graded  roads  offer  seductive  bait  to  citisen  and  stranger  to  enjoy  their 
smoothness  and  attractivness  of  the  local  scenery,  behind  a  sjjanking  team 
which  a  very  moderate  outlay  will  always  secure.  The  foreigner  "doing" 
America  need  not  think  he  has  seen  our  country  until,  among  other  points 
of  interest,  he  has  paid  a  visit  to  Watertown  and  the  splendid  section  of 
tile  floldeii  Noi1h-West  in  which  it  lies. 

P()irrA(;E  city. 

Portage  City,  the  shire  town  of  Columbia  count y,  Wisconsin,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  as  well  as  on  the  ship 
canal  \vhi(  h  connects  the  Wisconsin  with  Lake  Mi(diigan.     The  population 
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of  this  town  is  something  over  5,000,  and  it  justly  claims  uo  mean  com- 
mercial importance,  as  its  lumber  interest  has  for  many  years  supported 
an  extensive  commerce  with  the  leading  markets  of  the  country.  Steamers 
and  barges  are  in  constant  movement  between  this  point  and  Green  Bay, 
and  the  traftic  in  the  lumber  and  other  lines  of  trade  supports  this  thriving 
community  in  a  manner  justifying  the  increase  of  population  which  has 
been  noticeable  during  the  past  years. 

A  very  fine  water  power  is  derived  from  the  Fox  river  canal,  which  has 
a  fall  of  seven  feet,  and  this  is  utilised  by  a  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  water  level  at  this 
place  is  773  feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic  ocean,  195  feet  higher  than  Lake 
Michigan,  and  173  feet  higher  than  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  river.  Portage  is  the  noi*thern  terminus  of  the  Madison  and 
Portage  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad. 


FOX  LAKE. 

Fox  Lake,  in  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin,  is  a  pretty  and  prosperous 
town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  located  on  Beaver  Dam  river,  at  the  foot  of  Fox 
lake.  It  has  an  excellent  water  power,  and  contains  a  number  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  lake  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water, 
nearly  circular  in  form  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  miles  in  diameter. 
It  is  studded  with  romantic  islands,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  anglers. 
Forty  thousand  young  Mackinaw  trout  are  planted  here  annually,  and 
these,  with  the  numerous  game  fish  indigenous  to  the  waters,  give  the 
locality  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for  its  piscatorial  allurements. 

The  only  public  institution  of  note  in  the  vicinity  is  the  Fox  Lake  Sem- 
inary, a  mixed  school,  very  highly  esteemed  throughout  Dodge  and  the 
adjoining  counties  of  the  state.  The  land  in  this  locality  is  high  and  roll- 
ing, and  a  good  deal  of  prairie  is  encountered.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
loam,  with  clay  sub-soil.  Like  all  that  part  of  the  state,  the  country  here 
is  finely  wooded,  red  and  white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  white  and  black  ash, 
basswood,  white  and  red  elm,  black  cherry,  and  a  limited  amount  of  hard 
and  soft  maple,  being  the  leading  timbers.  The  agricultural  products  are 
principally  wheat,  the  leading  crop  ;  corn,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes.  Rail- 
way connection  is  maintained  with  aU  Christendom  by  way  of  Fox  Lake 
Junction,  two  miles  distant,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way. With  this  station  the  town  is  directly  connected  by  a  line  of  street 
cars.  Fishing  parties  who  visit  Fox  Lake  will  find  reasonable  facilities 
for  obtaining  boats  and  tackle,  but  those  who  desire  to  be  prepared  for  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  the  sport  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  procure  an 
"  Audubon  "  canvas  folding  boat  in  Chicago,  with  which  portages  may  be 
made  with  no  more  trouble  than  carrying  a  hand-valise  across  a  field  would 
entail. 
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KiLBoriJN  ( rrv  and  dells  of  thk  wisconsln. 

Tlie  iiei«;hl)i)rlii»o(l  ol  Killmuni  ("ity  is  in  many  ivspocts.  without  doiilit. 
the  most  interestiiifj:  point  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  IIcic  thi'  tourist  halts 
to  visit  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  RiviT,  a  ticasure-house  of  the  wildest 
scenery,  than  which  the  famed  heauties  of  the  Canons  of  the  Yellowstone 
or  the  i)ictures(iue  Watkin's  (rlen  in  New  York,  are  not  greater.  Nor  is 
this  locality  alone  interestinji  l)ecause  of  its  wierd.  impressive  surroundinfijs, 
for  connected  with  it  are  reminiscences  of  Indian  days,  and  tales  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  wild  raftsmen's  life  of  early  white  settlement.  Almost  every 
spot  alonjj:  the  hanks  of  the  river  for  miles  hereabout  is  identified  with  some 
legend  of  tragic  interest. 

Kilhouru  City  is  a  small  town  of  1,200  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Wis- 
consin river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  II.  R,, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  Byron  Kilbourn,  who  was  superintendent  of 
that  road  at  the  time  the  village  was  located.  It  is  distant  from  Chicago 
193  miles,  from  Milwaukee  109,  and  fnmi  St.  Paul  225  miles.  The  tirst 
buildings,  a  dwelling  house  and  a  printing  otiice,  were  erected  in  1855,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  number  of  settlers  came  in.  The  crossing  of  the 
railway  had  been  anticipated  at  a  point  a  little  lower  on  the  river,  and 
there  quite  a  settlement  had  sprung  up  ;  but  when  the  bridge  was  finally 
begun  at  its  i)resent  site,  the  houses  were  pulled  down  and  the  connnunity 
almost  to  a  family  moved  up  to  Kilbourn  City.  As  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  surface  in  this  vicinity,  it  is  "  generally  rolling  and  broken  by 
numerous  ravines,  the  latter  generally  transverse  to  the  Wisconsin  river, 
which  borders  the  village  on  the  west  and  south.  The  soil  varies  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  checker-board :  a  tract  of  clay  covered  heavily  with 
white  and  black  oak,  alternating  with  a  patch  of  light  sandy  soil  marked 
with  stunted  burr-oaks  and  'jack  pines.'  Clay  or  clayey  loam  predomi- 
nates, about  four-tifths  of  the  land  being  adapted  for  tillage.  The  leading 
products  are  wheat  and  other  cereals,  hops,  potatoes,  and  apples."  Some 
years  ago  Kilbourn  City  was  the  most  im{)ortant  supply  market  for  hops 
in  the  state,  but  the  falling  otf  in  prices  of  late  years  has  materially 
diminished  the  jjroduction.  Several  manufacturing  establishments  are  in 
operation  in  and  about  the  village,  among  which  a  saw  mill  and  flouring 
mill  are  the  most  important.  There  are  many  stores,  five  churches,  a  post 
otiice,  several  insurance  olHces,  and  the  Bank  of  Kilbourn,  the  latter  an 
institution  of  greater  influence  and  importance  than  the  size  of  the  town 
would  naturally  suggest.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  J.  Bowman,  who 
is  also  resident  director  of  the  Chicagt),  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  B., 
and  has  been  honored  several  times  with  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  and  Sen- 
ate of  Wisconsin, 

There  is  an  excellent  and  ]topular  hotel   at    Kilbourn   City,   the    Finch 

House,  where  every  accomodation  needed  by  the  traveler  or  summer  visitor 

s  supplied  as  comi)letely  as  the  most  exacting  watering  i)lace  habitue  could 
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ask.  The  public  are  to  a  great  extent  under  obligation  to  the  proprietor 
of  this  house,  Mr.  W.  H.  Finch,  for  the  celebrity  his  efforts  have  given  the 
Dells.  With  the  latter,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  the  noted  landscape  artist  of 
the  Dells,  divides  the  honor  of  having  brought  the  region  to  public  atten- 
tion. The  cuts  with  which  this  paper  is  illustrated  are  from  stereoscopic 
views  taken  by  him.  Copies  of  the  originals  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
civilised  world,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  rivals  of  this  enterprising  and 
enthusiastic  artist  in  the  wholesale  photographic  business  in  the  North- 
West.  Kilbourn  City  is  connected  with  other  points  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  E.  E.  and  its  connections.  There  are  stage  lines 
running  daily  to  Baraboo  and  other  local  points. 

Of  course  by  far  the  greatest  claim  that  Kilbourn  City  has  upon  the 
attention  of  the  outside  world,  consists  in  its  position  as  the  gateway  of  the 
Dells.  Overshadowed  by  the  greater  attractions  of  these,  still  alone  worthy 
to  make  the  place  one  of  interest,  within  the  town  limits  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful glen,  only  the  more  charming  because  one  almost  steps  out  of  the  street 
mto  its  secluded  depths.  Just  back  of  the  handsome  public  school  build- 
ing, and  only  a  block  or  so  from  the  Finch  House,  Taylor's  Glen  com- 
mences. It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  romantic  spot  should  be  handicapped  with 
such  a  plebian  name,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  more  unfortunate  than 
Watkin's  Glen,  the  very  designation  of  which  is  enough  to  keep  people 
away  from  it.  Prosaic  or  not,  this  is  Taylor's  Glen,  and  the  visitor  is 
amply  repaid  for  his  trouble  in  rambling,  or  rather  scrambling  through  it. 
At  the  head  of  the  glen  it  is  only  an  ordinary  looking  ravine,  but  advancing 
a  few  hundred  feet  the  descent  is  considerable  and  the  walls  on  either  side 
nearly  meet  overhead.  The  sides  of  the  canon  are  festooned  with  vines 
and  climbing  wild  flowers,  while  tufts  of  sweet  fern  and  mosses  form  foils 
of  the  richest  velvet  brown  and  green  hues,  setting  off  the  gaudy  colors  of 
the  more  pretentious  wild  flora  around.  Farther  on  the  dell  ends  abruptly 
at  a  tunnel  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
It  consists  of  a  single  low  chamber,  dark  as  night,  through  which  the 
pedestrian  has  to  walk  nearly  doubled.  At  the  lower  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
the  scene  opens  on  a  miniature  lake  surrounded  by  high  walls.  Ascending 
the  practicable  side  of  this  pocket,  the  path  leads  on  to  a  commanding 
bluff  that  overlooks  a  broad  bend  in  the  river.  From  above  the  subdued 
sound  of  water  as  it  rushes  through  the  rapids  below  the  railroad  crossing, 
greets  the  ear  pleasantly,  and  the  view  commands  a  broad  landscape,  in- 
cluding river,  hill  and  valley,  too  placidly  beautiful  for  description.  Here 
on  the  bluff  one  may  well  imagine  the  scene  of  savage  sacrificial  rites,  while 
from  its  jutting  front  Indian  maidens  may  have  dashed  themselves  into  the 
sorrow-healing  depths  below,  as  probably  as  from  the  thousand  other  rocks 
in  the  Golden  North- West,  said  to  have  been  thus  consecrated  to  romance. 

Below  this  point  the  river  winds  its  way  to  the  south-west,  amid  scenes 
of  savage  beauty  only  less  picturesque  than  the  Dells  above.  To  the  geol- 
ogist, angler,  or  adventurous  idler,  nowhere  in  the  country  is  such  an 
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opportunity  for  pli-usiuv  or  study  otli-ri'd  as  hen-,  in  the  cliunc-c  to  niuk*.-  a 
<;anoe  voyage  down  stream  to  the  MissiBsippi.  Every  Heason  a  nuniher  of 
Hcientii^ts  or  loitert-rs  hrin«,'  their  "  Au<hil)on"  foldin}^  canvas  hoats  to  this 
phice,  and  hiyin<i  in  a  supi)ly  of  nt'fcssarii'S  at  the  Findi  House,  hiunelj 
theii"  slender  but  tt)U}i:h  and  trusty  erafts  nyou  the  water.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  voyage  it  is  not  ni't-essary  to  take  thi-  hoat  apart,  hut  in  several 
places  there  are  necessary  portages  next  to  ini])ossil»le  for  anytliing  hut  a 
boat  like  the  "Audubon."  For  the  benefit  of  the  voyageur  it  should  he 
mentioned  that  this  staunch  little  vessel  only  weigiis  thirty-live  jjounds, 
including  a  sectional  paddle,  and  when  folded  is  no  more  of  an  impedi- 
ment than  a  moderately  tilled  hand-valise.    It  is  to  he  i)r()cured  in  Chicago. 
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The  trip  from  Kilboum  City  through  the  Dells  is  nnide  ^>\\  the  st»amer 
Dell  Queen,  a  staunch  and  hands(mie  boat,  built  expressly  witli  reference 
to  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river  in  this  i)art  of  its  coursi.  The 
wrecks  of  other  boats  and  the  non-sujjport  of  some  still  existing,  shows  the 
traveler  plaiidy  that  he  should  be  careful  to  enter  the  "jaws"  only  (m  the 
safest  kind  of  a  vessel.  The  master  of  the  Dell  Queen,  Captain  Bell,  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  living  ])ersons  capalde  of  safely  navigating  these 
treacherous  waters;  his  experience  on  this  river  dating  from  boyln)od.  and 
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his  knowledge  of  it,  including  every  rock,  eddy,  ciuient  and  bar  from  the 
headwaters  to  the  Mississippi. 

From  just  above  the  splendid  iron  bridge  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  that  throws  a  span  across  the  river  400  feet  long, 
the  Dell  Queen  points  its  bow  up  stream.  On  the  right  as  the  steamboat 
landing  is  left  behind,  the  saw  mill,  perched  upon  a  high  bank,  is  passed, 
and  then  the  river  makes  a  wide  bend  to  the  northward,  its  right  bank 
alternately  hills  and  rolling  mounds,  covered  with  living  green  in  every  tint 
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and  shade.  On  the  opposite  side  the  bluffs  rise  abruptly  from  the  water,, 
forming  palisades  the  very  miniature  of  those  grand  natural  structures  on 
the  Hudson.  These  palisades  slope  gradually  to  the  point  where  the  sin- 
gular formation  known  as  the  Pillared  Rocks  occurs.  Above  these  natural 
colonnades,  in  the  face  of  the  walls,  myriads  of  swallows  have  built  their 
nests,  and  their  busy  flight  in  and  out  of  their  tiny  domiciles  lends  to  the 
scene  a  feature  of  microscopic  life  and  strife  that  delicately  tones  down 
the  otherwise  ruggedness  of  Nature's  visage.  Past  the  Pillars  the  shores 
bend  inward  to  the  Jaws  of  the  Dells,  a  narrow  passage  guarded  on  either 
side  by  High  Rock  and  Romance  Cliff.  A  little  further  on  Chimney  Rock 
stands  up,  looking  like  the  ghost  of  some  deserted  fireside.    After  Chimney 
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lU)c-k  c-oines  a  little  piitcli  of  c-lriir  sandy  Ijlju-Ii  uvir  whic-li  thi'  swallowH 
are  riittin<j  by  tliousands,  Hutterin^  as  they  bathe  at  the  water's  edfje,  and 
twitterin<,'  to  t'adi  otluT  like  so  many  little  niaj^'itics. 

A  sudden  elian«,'e  from  the  innocent  bird  lifi-  of  the  beach  just  left,  is 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  an  old  wieked  looking  house  that  stands  alone  in 
a  lonely  i)la('e,  at  the  second  bend  of  the  river  to  the  north  from  Kilbourn 
City.  The  site  is  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  the  blulTs  whose 
bases  were  once  washed  by  its  rapid  tlow.  This  is  known  as  Allen's  Tavern, 
and  its  founder  still  lives  there,  a  recluse  and  niisanthro])e.  Here  this 
early  settler  planted  himself  in  IH'M,  when  the  oidy  white  men  in  tlie 
region  were  the  raftsmen  who  floated  through  the  Dells  on  their  way  from 
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the  pineries  to  the  Great  River.  With  these  wild  men,  Allen's  was  a  favorite 
stopping  place.  The  rapids  below  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  double  up 
crews,  and  here  while  the  passage  of  the  chute  below  was  l»eing  effected, 
numbers  of  these  desperate  (  haracters  were  wont  to  congregate  for  days 
together,  and  through  the  whole  season  there  were  always  a  greater  or  less 
number  (piartered  at  the  place.  Dark  stories  hang  about  the  cdd  house, 
and  legends  of  men  nnwdered  for  their  money  and  thrown  into  the  secret 
waters  of  the  river,  are  whispered  to  this  day  in  the  gloaming,  as  the  farm 
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house  circle  gathers  round  the  fire-place.  Deadly  quarrels  have  been  fought 
out  between  the  house  and  the  shore,  the  victims'  bodies  falling  prey  to  the 
water-fiend  of  the  Dells,  who  never  gives  up  his  dead.  Upon  the  scenes  of 
those  days  light  has  never  been  thrown.  Old  man  Allen  could  tell  tales  if 
he  would,  but  he  seldom  speaks  to  his  fellow-man,  even  casually,  or  un- 
less some  necessary  want  compels  him  ;  but  lives  in  the  old  deserted  tavern, 
whose  windows,  boarded  up,  shut  in  with  him  the  ghosts  and  phantom 
cries  and  blood  stains  of  a  time  and  life  forgotten  by  aU  around  save  this 
sole  surviving  actor. 
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North  from  Allen's  the  river  rushes  through  the  Narrows,  a  place  famed 
for  its  dangerous  navigation,  and  to  this  day  the  terror  of  lumbermen. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  current  is  so  rapid  and  treacherous,  and  the 
channel  shifts  so  often,  that  the  chances  are  terrible  of  breaking  a  raft  in 
pieces,  and  hurling  logs  and  men  helplessly  down  into  the  mad,  foammg 
depths.  The  river  at  this  place  is  only  fifty-two  feet  wide,  but  nothing  is 
seen  on  either  side  that  could  afford  a  foothold  or  even  a  hand  grasp  to 
the  drowning  man.  Once  in  the  water,  the  strongest,  most  expert  swim- 
mer goes  down  and  down,  never  to  come  up  again.  Above  the  Narrows 
the  action  of  the  current  has  chiseled  out  of  the  solid  wall  one  of  the  most 
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strikiiifj  fonnations  i-vir  sitii.  It  lias  lucdinf  known  aw  the  "Navy  Yanl." 
from  tlu'  fact  tliat  the  roeks  shelve  outward  from  the  hase,  and  poiutinp: 
ohh(|uely  up  the  stream,  h)ok  for  all  tlu-  world  like  a  row  of  ships'  prows. 
At  this  i)oint  the  view  is  <,'rand  and  impressive  in  the  extreme.  t)n  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Jilaek  Hawk's  Cave  nuiy  he  seen  near  the  top  of 
the  hank.  Here,  hanjjin^  over  the  hoilinj^  torrent,  the  openiiif^  to  his 
hidin<>[  place  screened  hy  the  friendly  foliaj/eof  crevice-^rown  trees  and 
hushes,  the  hold  and  dreaded  Indian  i)rince  lay  secri'ted  from  his  enemies 
for  many  m«>ntlis.     Parties  of    whites  and   their  iiative  allies  si(iiit«d  up 
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and  down  the  Wisconsin,  and  all  over  the  surroundiufr  country ;  hut 
stowed  away  in  liis  narrow  hole  in  the  rock.  Black  Hawk  laujrhed  at  pur- 
suit until  treachery  exposed  the  i)lace  of  his  concealment,  and  he  was 
taken  j)risoner.  The  truth  of  this  chief's  capture  at  the  Dells  has  heen 
bitterly  assailed,  hut  the  statement  rests,  nevertheless,  upon  stroufx  and 
nearly  conclusive  evidence.  Lerun.  who  was  an  Indian  apent  in  the  local- 
ity at  the  time,  stated,  a  few  years  a},'o,  that  he  met  Black  Hawk  under 
charfi[e  of  One-Eyed  Decorah,  between  Portajje  and  Fort  \Vinneba{,'o.  and 
that  the  former  informed  him  that  he  was  taken  near  his  cave  at  the 
Dells.     Yellow  Thunder,  an  Indian  (diief  who  die<l   recently  at   the  a^e  of 
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120,  often  stated  to  residents  of  Kilbourn  City  that  Black  Hawk  was  cap- 
tured within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  cave,  and  that  the  great  chief  had 
repeatedly  told  him  so,  at  the  same  time  relating  the  circumstances  of  his 
capture  in  detail. 

Rattlesnake  Rock,  a  high,  round  mound,  looms  up  beyond  the  cave. 
Its  name  suggests  the  cause  of  its  rather  unpleasant  notoriety,  and  the 
denizens  of  this  cliff  have  been  interesting,  if  not  agreeable,  subjects  of 
consideration  by  the  people  around.  Artist's  Glen,  a  narrow  and  charm- 
ing little  spot,  winds  its 
moss-covered  way  into 
the  hills  near  this,  and 
prepares  the  visitor  for 
the  greater  wildness  and 
beauty  of  Cold  Water 
Canon.  Here  the  steam- 
er makes  a  landing,  and 
a  long  plank  walk  leads 
the  visitor  into  the  depths 
of  the  canon.  For  some 
hundreds  of  feet  the  path 
winds  between  high  walls 
whose  altitude  must  be 
nearly  200  feet,  and  wdiich 
almost  meet  at  the  top.  A 
cold  spring-water  brook 
flows  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cleft,  rendering  pere- 
grination somewhat  dif- 
ficult. Presently  the  sides  widen,  and  the  Devil's  Jug  is  reached.  This  is 
a  most  peculiar  and  startling  freak  of  nature,  scarcely  susceptible  of  de- 
scription, but  suggestively  named  from  its  singular  formation. 

Leaving  Cold  Water  Canon,  the  succeeding  objects  of  interest  to  the 
north  are  Ruffle  Rocks,  and  Fortress  Rock  (vulgarly  called  Steamboat 
Rock,  from  the  fact  that  steamboats  are  barely  able  to  circumnavigate  it). 
The  latter  is  an  island  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  the  terrible  force  of 
the  water,  and  stands  out  in  the  stream  solitary,  a  monument  of  solid 
rock  sixty  feet  high  by  three  hundred  in  length,  with  about  half  that  in 
width.  All  along  the  shores  on  either  side  points  of  interest  crowed  upon 
the  eye — grottoes,  chapels,  caves,  pillared  caverns,  through  which  a  row- 
boat  can  easily  push  its  way — and  the  most  grotesque  forms  chiseled  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  abound,  until  the  eye  is  almost  weary  of  the  weird 
phantasmagoria  presented  to  it.  The  Devil's  Arm-Chair,  a  comfortable 
seat  hewn  out  of  rock,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  summit  of 
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a    llif^ll    l>lllM.  TIlCll  fdll- 

vciiiriitly  nt'iir,  tin- 
Shark's  J  leads  crop  out ; 
t: a  ij  II  t .  savuj^t'  looking 
|ii(>tiil)t'niiic('s  from  the 
hank,  wickt'dly  waiting 
for  sonu'thin.L;  to  crush 
a^fainst  their  vicious 
fronts.  After  tiiese,  J)ia- 
niond  (irotto :  and  then 
there  are  rocks  that  h)ok 
in  sliape  exactly  like  the 
reat  oyster  shell  one 
•  es  hung  out  for  signs 
111  front  of  seaside  res- 
'aurants.  One  could 
<  asily  imagine  them  to 
he  the  mummies  of  giant 
progenitors  of  our  shell 
lish.  Such  forms  and  a 
hundred  others  occupy 
the  attention  until  the 
crowning  scenic  glory  of 
the  dells  is  reached — 
the    Witch's  (lulch. 
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Here  again  is  a  steamer  landing,  and  with  some  diflaciilty  the  tough  httle 
Dell  Queen  is  warped  to  the  bank.  A  footway  leads  around  the  face  of  a 
bold  promontory,  and  along  the  bank  of  a  creek,  following  up  to  the  sources 
of  the  little  rivulet,  far  in  the  recesses  of  the  gulch.  Wild  as  is  the  scenery 
of  Cold  Water  Canon,  it  is  nothing  to  the  sombre,  rugged,  satanic  wildnes& 
of  the  Witch"s  Gulch.  A  short  walk  leads  through  a  canon  of  great  height,  from 
which  the  light  of  day  is  all  but  excluded,  only  peeping  in  at  the  top  be- 
tween crevices  of  the  great  lapping  rocks,  to  Phantom  Chamber,  whereui 
the  lights  and  shadows  play  in  ghoulish  spori.  and  where  the  force  of  the 

elements  has  produced  a 
style  of  architecture  only 
agreeable  to  phantom 
and  perhaps  crazy 
people. 

Two  cascades  of  con- 
siderable height  and  vol- 
ume have  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  explora- 
tion of  Witch's  Gulch, 
and  when  the  moss- 
grown  steps  over  the  lat- 
ter and  larger  of  these 
are  climbed,  the  mind 
is  forcibly  called  back 
to  experiences  in  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Ordinary  care 
will  avoid  a  wetting,  and 
the  climber  soon  finds 
himself  in  the  ah'  and 
sunlight  again,  in  a 
prf  tty  little  vale  between 
high   hills   just  back  of 

the  gulch.    A  rest  and  a  lunch  here  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  return  trip, 

during  which  last  there  is  leisure  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  beauties  that  are  to  be 

carried  away  for  future  refiection. 

Let  not  the  tourist  think  he  has  gazed  upon  the  wild  natural  scenery  of 

America,  until  he  has  \-isited  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin. 

MAUSTOX. 

This  town,  situated  in  Juneau  county,  is  a  small  place  of  1,200  inhab- 
itants, chiefly  interesting  because  of  its  attractive  surroundings  and  the 
facilities  the  neighborhood  affords  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  their  seasons. 
Mauston  is  212  miles  from  Chicago,  128  from  Milwaukee,  and  197  from  St. 
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Paul,  White  settlors  canir  t»»  -Iinuau  county  as  early  as  IH'27,  Imt  the  site 
of  this  villa{j;e  was  not  reelainied  from  the  wilderness  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  followinij  decade.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  hilly,  the 
soil  consistin<^  of  clay  in  tlu-  western,  and  of  sandy  loam  in  tlie  southern 
portions.  Excellent  timber  abounds,  principally  pine,  walnut,  niaj)le,  and 
scrub  oak.  The  leadinfj;  ])roduct8  are  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  and  hops. 
The  stock  and  dairy  interests  are  also  im])ortant  and  j^rowin*,'.  AVa«^on 
works,  a  plow  factory,  llourin{4  mill,  andiron  foundry,  constitute  the  nnmu- 
facturing  enterprises  of  the  place, 

Tlie  peculiarity  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  about  Mauston  is  found  in 
the  number  of  bluti's.  sin<,dy  and  in  grou})s,  that  dot  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. These  vary  in  height  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  are  moulded  in  myriads  of  grotesque  fonus.  Black  Hawk's  Council 
Blutf  is  the  most  noted,  lying  about  one  mile  west  of  the  village.  Here  it 
is  said  his  last  council  was  held  by  Black  Hawk  a  short  time  before  his 
capture  at  the  Dells,  Castle  Kock,  Lone  llock,  Twin  Bluffs,  and  the  Devil's 
Chimney,  are  the  other  natural  curiosities  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
pri(le  themselves.  To  the  sportsman  or  angler,  Mauston  is  a  point  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  rivers  abound  in  lisli  of  every  variety  and  ex- 
ceptional size,  while  the  country  is  one  of  the  best  shooting  grounds  in  the 
west  for  bears,  wolves,  deer,  foxes,  ducks,  geese,  swan,  quail,  pigeon,  par- 
tridge, and  prairie  chicken.  Good  accomodations  are  available  to  the 
visitor,  who  reaches  the  town  conveniently  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  B.  B.,  from  any  part  of  the  country. 

TOMAH. 

Tomali  is  the  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul  B.  B. 
with  the  Wisconsin  Valley  B,  B.,  and  is  also  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
latter.  Grand  Bapids,  an  important  manufacturing  town,  is  reached  from 
this  point,  also  the  great  lumber  market  of  Warsaw,  Wis.  Tomah  is  238 
miles  from  Chicago,  and  171  from  St,  Paul.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for 
its  magniticent  trout  tishing,  which  brings  annually  a  large  number  of  vis- 
itors from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  An  excellent  hotel,  the  Dodge 
House,  near  the  depot,  supplies  every  comfort  the  traveler  could  desire. 
A  free  omnibus  connects  this  house  with  the  raikoads. 

SPABTA, 

Sparta,  a  city  of  3.500  inhal)itants,  is  situated  in  the  up]>er  ])art  of  the 
La  Crosse  valley,  twenty-live  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul  B,  B,  It  is  distant  255  miles  from  Chi- 
cago, and  154  miles  from  St,  Paul,  Both  as  a  sanitarium  and  fashionable 
summer  resort,  Sparta  enjoys  a  reputation  unex(;elled  by  any  watering 
place  in  the  country.  The  site  of  this  town  could  not  be  exceeded  for 
beauty  of  situation,  and  the  culture  resulting  from  its  financial  prosperity 
has  been  active  in  adorning  it  with  all  that  art  can  do  in  rendering  the 
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beauties  of  nature  still  more  enjoyable.  Nowhere  in  the  West  is  there  a 
more  beautiful  village.  It  possesses  handsome  business  and  public  build- 
ings, a  number  of£]church  edifices  graceful  in  architecture,  private  resi- 
dences constructed  wdth  excellent  taste  and  generally  surrounded  by  ample 
grounds  neatly  laid  out.  The  streets  are  arbored  with  beautiful  trees,  and 
nothing  indeed  is  wanting  to  impress  the  visitor  wdth  the  quiet  and  elegance 
of  the  surroundings.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta  is  already  cel- 
ebrated. From  the  town  may  be  seen  Castle  Eock,  five  miles  distant, 
looming  up  over  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  dis- 
playing its  grand  proportions  to  the  eye  as  it  lifts  its  head  far  above  the 
numberless  large  bluffs  that  encompass  the  valley.     The  summit  of  this 
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rock  affords  a  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around.  The  hills  of 
Minnesota,  far  away  across  the  Mississippi,  are  plainly  visible,  and  in 
every  direction  a  vista  of  surpassing  loveliness  opens  to  the  spectator ; 
hills  and  valleys  covered  with  verdure,  and  intersected  by  hundreds  of 
sparkling  running  streams  and  brooklets,  where  the  anglers  delight  to 
tarry  and  the  royal  speckled  trout  make  their  home  by  thousands.  Pictu- 
resque drives  extend  and  cross  in  every  direction;  romantic  sites  for 
camp  grounds,  often  in  the  summer  dotted  with  the  snowy  tents  of  tourists 
who  like  to  take  their  holiday  an  naturel,  abound  everywhere,  and  the  rod 
and  fly  of  the  expert  angler  whip  and  whisk  along  the  banks  of  rivulet  and 
cascade.  Two  years  ago  over  twenty  tons  of  speckled  trout  were  captured 
in  these  waters. 
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Added  to  tlu'  rcniiirkal)!^  luiiltlit'ulm-ss  <»!'  Si)jirtii,  which  had  iiiiidr  it  a 
resort  for  invalids  for  many  years,  since  1H(»7  when  tlie  wonderfnl  mineral 
sprinj^s  were  discovered,  it  has  heen  visited  for  the  henelit  of  the  waters  by 
legions  of  health  seekers  from  every  corner  of  the  continent.  At  least 
i^n.OtK)  visitors  drank  at  these  healinj,'  fountains  durinfj;  the  season  of  187/5. 
The  sprin«,'s  are  free  to  everybody,  and  are  conveniently  situated  near  the 
palatial  hotel  built  some  years  ago  for  the  accomodation  of  the  public. 
The  Warner  House,  opposite  Court  Park,  in  which  is  the  princi|)al  sjjring, 
has  one  hundred  and  lifteen  rooms,  and  accomodations  for  several  hundred 
guests.  It  is  open  summer  and  winter,  and  is  well  calculated  to  suit  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  invalids  and  families,  as  forty  of  the  rooms  are 
i'ti  suite  and  on  the  ground  floor,  during  the  regular  season,  June  to  Sep- 
tember, the  Warner  House  is  the  centre  of  fashion  and  gayety  at  this  pop- 
ular watering  place.  A  line  orchestra  is  attached  to  the  establishment, 
and  dancing  is  the  order  of  every  evening  in  the  pleasant  ball-room  of  the 
house ;  regular  balls  and  hops  are  also  given  every  week.  The  table  at 
this  house  is  justly  noted  for  its  variety,  profusion,  and  excellent  ciii.sine; 
the  speckled  trout  of  the  region  form  a  specialty  upon  which  the  proprie- 
tors and  their  chief  cook  particularly  pride  themselves.  The  comfort, 
ease  and  speed  with  which  it  is  possible  to  take  a  trip  to  Sparta  from  any 
point  on  the  map,  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  in 
addition  to  the  wonderful  and  varied  attractions  of  the  vicinity,  together 
assure  for  the  place  a  leading  rank  among  the  great  watering  places  of  the 
United  States. 

BANGOR. 

One  of  the  favorite  hunting  and  fishing  resorts  in  the  State  is  Bangor, 
255  miles  from  Chicago,  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
La  Crosse  river.  It  is  accessible  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  and  offers  many  inducements  to  the  sportsman  not  to  be  encoun- 
tered perhaps  anywhere  else.  Deer,  foxes  and  wild  turkeys,  together  with 
wild  fowl,  abound  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  A  tine  trout  stream 
Hows  through  the  village,  and  excellent  l)ass,  pickerel,  pike  and  other  fish- 
ing is  to  ])e  had  in  the  La  Crosse  river  near  by.  Good  trained  bird  dogs 
may  be  hired  here  without  trouble,  and  a  large  pack  of  fox  hounds  is  kept 
])y  the  Hon.  John  Bradley,  who  lives  at  Bangor  in  the  sunnner.  Fair 
hotel  accomodations  are  obtainable. 

LA  CROSSE. 

La  Crosse,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  im])ortant  cities  on  the  ui)])er 
Mississippi,  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  great 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Crosse.  Besides  its  ample  river  communica- 
tions, it  has  extensive  and  imj)ortant  railway  connections  reaching  out  in 
all  directions.  The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  iind  St.  Paul  R.  R.  crosses  into 
Minnesota  at  this  pt)int,  over  an  iron  bridge,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
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the  kind  in  the  countr>-,  which  was  built  for  them  by  the  American  Bridge 
Company  in  1876.  The  .superstructure  is  of  all  wrought  iron,  for  a  single 
track  railway,  and  consists  of  live  fixed  spans,  150  feet  each,  crossing  the  o/<f 
cJutnnel,  i.  e.,  between  the  Wisconsin  shore  and  Minnesota  Island,  and  of 
two  spans  1<>4  feet  each :  1  span  *2o()  feet,  and  a  pivot  span  360  feet,  cross- 
ing the  nitiin  channel,  i.  e.,  between  Minnesota  Island  and  the  Minnesota 
shore,  thus  making  the  total  length  of  iron  superstructure  of  the  bridge 
1.678  lineal  feet.  The  substructure  is  of  masonn.-  resting  upon  pile  found- 
ations. The  superstnicture  rests  upon  stone  abutments  and  piers.  The 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.  is  also  at  this  point, 
and  close  connections  are  made  for  Rushford.  Lanesboro.  Spring  Valley. 
Ramsey.  Albert  Lea,  Wells,  and  Winnel>ago  City.  La  Crosse  is  129  miles 
from  St.  Paul,  and  280  from  Chicago,  by  the  C.  M.  &  S.  P.  R.  R. 

The  first  white  man  to  locate  in  the  wilderness  where  now  this  thriving 
community  flourishes,  was  Nathan  Myrick.  who  came  in  1841  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  Indian  trader  on  the  island,  whence  in  the  following 
year  the  natives  allowed  him  to  move  to  the  site  of  the  present  city.  My- 
rick was  soon  after  joined  l>y  J.  B.  Miller,  and  in  1845  John  M.  Le^-y  came 
hi  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  At  this  time  the  total  white  population  was 
only  twelve — seven  males  and  five  females.  The  city  occupies  an  extremely 
eligible  situation  on  a  level  prairie  between  the  river  and  a  hne  of  bluifs 
some  distance  back  of  it.  This  prairie  was  once,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
white  settlement,  the  great  ball  playing  groimd  of  the  Indian  tril>es  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around.  Even.'  year  the  nations  buried  the  hatchet  and 
came  to  the  smooth  plain  by  the  Father  of  Waters,  to  engage  in  friendly 
tournaments.  The  eaily  French  \isitors  called  the  pecuhar  game  played 
La  Crosse,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  this  having  been  the  grand  capi- 
tal of  the  aboriginal  "national  game,"  the  settlement  was  called  afterward 
by  the  same  name.  Just  above  the  town  the  Black  river  empties  into  the 
Mississippi,  bringing  down  its  rapid  current  the  wealth  of  the  pineries,  in 
the  handling  of  which  the  place  has  such  an  important  interest.  Down 
this  stream,  which  rises  far  up  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  state, 
many  million  feet  of  pine  logs  are  annually  rafted  down  to  La  Crosse, 
where  the  greater  part  is  cut  up  int«)  lumber. 

A  number  of  large  establishments  are  devoted  to  the  lumber  manufac- 
ture. One  of  the  principal  is  that  of  John  Paul.  Esq..  an  old  resident,  who 
came  to  the  place  in  1857.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Paul  has  been  intimately 
identified  with  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  disasters 
of  that  dark  era  in  the  financial  histonof  the  country*,  swamped  the  enter- 
prises and  means  of  this  gentleman,  but  with  a  will  to  win  success  anyway, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  clear  head,  good  business  judgment,  and  strong 
hands,  he  soon  repaired  the  damages  of  the  panic,  and  to-day  stands  among 
the  leading  men  in  the  business  hi  La  Crosse  and  the  whole  North- West. 
Mr.  Paul  owns  and  operates  a  mammoth  two-gang  saw  mill,  in  connection 
with  which  is  all  the  machinen.'  and  facilities  for  protlucing  lath,  shingles. 
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pickets,  and  so  forth.  He  has  branch  kimber  yards  atRushford,  Peterson, 
Lanesboro,  Isinours,  Fountain,  Wykotf,  Spring  Valley,  Dexter,  Albert  Lea, 
Alden,  Delevan,  Mapleton,  Good  Thunder  and  Brownsville,  Minnesota, 
and  at  Xew  Albin  and  Lansing,  Iowa. 

Another  lumber  enterprise  equally  as  extensive  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Colman.  This  now  rich  and  influential  manufacturer  came  to 
La  Crosse  when  it  was  yet  a  small  settlement.  In  1854  he  built  a  modest 
little  saw  mill.  He  was  burned  out,  rebuilt,  was  burned  out  again,  and  in 
1875  his  present  magnificent  mill  property  was  erected.  Its  dimensions 
are  60x197  feet,  with  two  large  gang  saws.  The  capacity  is  120,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  day.  Mr.  Colman  is  one  of  the  heaviest  operators  in  his  line 
in  the  West,  owning  several  large  lumber  yards  along  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Railroad,  as  well  as  immense  tracts  of  pine  land  on 
the  Black  and  Chippewa  rivers.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1868,  and  is 
honored  and  respected  by  his  fellow-citisens  to  an  extent  that  would  render 
almost  any  political  ambition  easy  of  realisation.  Ex-Govemor  C.  C. 
Washburn  is  also  extensively  identitied  with  the  lumber  interest  of  LaCrosse, 
being  the  principal  proprietor  in  the  property  of  the  La  Crosse  Lumber 
Company.  The  mill  of  this  corporation,  erected  in  1872,  is  said  to  have 
cost  nearly  SIOO.OOO.  and  has  a  capacity  of  125,000  feet  per  day. 

Among  the  commercial  institutions  of  the  city,  the  first  in  rank  is  the 
great  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  house  of  Mons  Anderson.  This  con- 
cern, of  which  La  Crosse  is  excusably  proud,  does  a  business  amounting  to 
over  half  a  million  dollars  annually,  its  connections  extending  throughout 
Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Iowa.  The  white  marble  business  palace,  four 
stories  high,  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Anderson,  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  architectural  feature  of  the  city.  Its  proprietor  is  a  native  of  Nor- 
way ;  he  started  in  business  here  in  1852,  and  has  since  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  business  that  entitles  him  to  the  flattering  designation  by  which 
he  is  known  through  the  Noi-th-West,  "the  dry  goods  prince  of  LaCrosse." 
In  addition  to  the  concerns  we  have  mentioned,  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  importance  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice  in  detail.  The 
manufactures  of  leather.  Hour,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  are 
extensively  carried  on. 

A  number  of  elegant  churches,  schools,  county,  city,  and  other  public 
buildings,  strongly  evidence  the  general  wealth,  culture,  and  public  spirit 
that  make  La  Crosse  the  delightful  place  for  business  and  residence  that 
it  is.  The  private  houses,  many  of  them,  are  homes  that  for  taste  in 
structure  and  appointment  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  metropolis.  Hotel 
accomodations  in  such  a  commercial  and  industrial  center  could  not  fail 
to  be  good.  The  leading  hotel,  the  Bobbins  House,  is  everji^hing  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  comfort,  elegance,  and  convenience  to  the 
leading  trade  localities.  A  generous  table,  ample  stables,  airy  and  hand- 
somely furnished  rooms,  afford  every  facility  to  the  tourist  or  business  man 
that  any  unexceptionable  hotel  can. 
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Anudif^'  tlu'  iiistitutitiiis  of  this  city  limy  Ik-  nifiitioiuMl  the  fiii- 
Crosst'  Jiusiiu'ss  Colli-j,'!'.  Having'  Itt'tii  founded  liiij'  a  littk'  nion-  than 
ten  years  ago,  under  the  most  advi-rse  circunistances  and  against  the 
expressed  opinion  of  nuiny  who  feared  for  its  success,  and  through  its 
ahh'  uninagenient  and  thoroughly  practical  course  it  ra])idly  advanced 
in  puhlic  favor.  Of  instruction  it  soon  i)ecanie  the  leading  institution 
of  its  kind  northwest  of  Chicago,  hoth  in  point  of  numhers  and 
the  success  of  its  graduates.  In  the  states  of  Missouri,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  it  has  supi)lied  so  many  husiness  houses  with  account- 
ants, that  its  name  is  a  household  word ;  while  to  some  other  col- 
leges of  the  surrounding  comitry  it  has  supplied  teachers  of  the  art  of  pen- 
manship. Now,  without  a  word  of  explanation  this  may  seem  an  over- 
drawn statement,  hut  with  the  explanation  that  discarding  the  idea  that 
theory  was  enough  to  secure  success  in  teaching  i)ook-keeping,  this  college 
has  kept  practical  book-keepers — those  who  have  followed  it  as  a  husiness — 
as  teachers  in  the  commercial  de])artment ;  practical  working  o])erators  in 
the  telegraph  department ;  practicing  lawyers  as  instructors  in  commercial 
law,  and  the  best  teachers  in  its  literary  department,  paying  in  this  depart- 
ment a  higher  salary  than  is  paid  to  the  majority  of  college  professors  of 
the  state,  thus  securing  to  each  one  of  its  l)ranches  that  practical  knowl- 
edge so  necessary  in  fitting  young  men  and  women  for  the  counting  house 
and  school  room.  With  this  explanation,  its  immense  success  is  easily 
accounted  for. 
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SKETCH    OF    MINNESOTA — WINONA  —  WABASHA  —  LAKE    PEPIN — FKONTENAC — KED 

WING — HASTINGS — ST.    PAUL — FORT    SNELLING — MINNEHAHA    FALLS — 

MINNEAPOLIS  —  LAKE    MINNETONKA  —  WHITE    BEAR    LAKE  — 

DTJLUTH  —  FARIBAULT  —  NORTHFIELD  —  AUSTIN. 

TO  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  a  close 
connecting  link  between  the  civilisation  of  this  country  and  a  past 
under  conditions  of  unmitigated  savagery.  But  a  few  years  ago  compara- 
tively, and  Minnesota  was  still  a  wilderness,  ki  as  late  a  period  as  1863 
the  Indians  were  still  strong  enough  to  perpetrate  the  massacre  at  New 
Ulm,  and  to  ravage  a  good  part  of  the  commonwealth.  That  was  only  a 
matter  of  fifteen  years  ago,  but  times  have  changed  wonderfully  in  the  rich, 
fast-settling  state  since  then,  and  the  theatre  of  strife  with  the  aborigines 
is  transferred  to  localities  far  westward. 

Minnesota  has  been  the  lode  star  of  adventurers  from  the  world  over 
for  tw^o  centuries.  Even  when  the  first  inklings  of  our  north-western 
geography  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  their  co-laborers  in 
the  exploration  of  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  the  beautiful  land  beyond 
the  great  river  fired  the  imaginations  of  early  Canadian  settlers,  and  even 
Europe  grew  interested  in  the  far  north-western  country,  as  tales  of  its 
wonderful  soil,  climate  and  scenery  were  carried  back  to  the  outposts  of 
white  civilisation.  Father  Menard,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  while  crossing  the 
Kewaunee  peninsula  in  1658,  became  lost  in  the  dense  forest.  His  fate 
can  only  be  conjectured,  but  he  was  no  doubt  tortured  to  death  by  the 
natives,  as  his  cassock  and  breviary  were  found  among  the  Dakotas  many 
years  afterward,  preserved  as  "medicine  charms."  This  devoted  priest 
has,  therefore,  the  triple  crown  of  having  been  the  first  white  man,  the 
first  Christian  missionary,  and  the  first  martyr  in  the  history  of  Minnesota. 
In  1680,  Father  Hennepin,  already  often  referred  to  in  these  pages,  christ- 
ened the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  with  the  name  of  his  patron  saint,  and  the 
same  locality  was  the  scene  of  his  captivity  among  the  Dakotas.     Within 
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a  few  years  tlu-  roiniiutic  IJarou  La  H(>ntjiii  visited  the  territory,  which  he 
afttTwanl  intnxhict'd  to  the  sittcntioii  of  the  Ohl  Worhl  throu^'h  his  ^'o- 
•jraphical  roiiiaiice  "'  La  Loii^nu'  luvinv."  La  Siu-ur.  in  ITOO,  iiavij,'ate(l 
the  8t.  Peter's  as  far  as  the  Bhie  Earth,  huildiii}^'  a  log  fort,  which  he  called 
L'llullier,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mankato.  To  this  pioneer  is  aserihed  the 
honor  of  having' llrst  of  our  race  hroken  the  soil  of  Minnesota  for  cultiva- 
tion. Captain  Jonatlian  Carver,  in  the  year  of  American  indepedence, 
brings  the  record  of  white  exploration  down  to  the  present  century.  Zehu- 
lou  Pike  published  a  narration  of  his  share  in  the  labors  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Upper  Mississipi  (1802),  and  later  the  names  of  Cass,  Schoolcraft, 
Nicollet  anil  Fremont,  Keating,  and  Long  are  identified  with  the  opening 
up  of  this  glorious  empire  to  cultivation  and  commerce. 

Before  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  state,  all  that  portion  of  Min- 
nesota east  of  the  Mississip])i  river  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 
When,  however,  that  event  happened  the  people  of  the  young  territory  were 
left  for  a  time  without  a  government,  but  the  Hon.  John  Catlin,  Secretary 
of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  assumed  the  governorship,  the  late  governor 
liaWng  accepted  otKce  under  the  state  organization,  and  held  elections  for 
delegates  to  Congress,  who  were  admitted.  The  territory  of  Minnesota  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1849,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  whose  presidential  term  had  commenced  the  day  after  the  bill 
was  passed,  organised  a  territorial  government  by  appointing  the  following 
officers:  Alexander  llamsey,  Governor;  C.  K.  Smith,  Secretary;  A. 
Goodrich,  Chief  Justice  ;  and  B.  B.  Meeher  and  David  Cooper,  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  of  ^finnesota  :  H.  L.  Moss,  District  Attor- 
ney, and  Joshua  H.  Taylor,  V.  S.  ^larshal. 

The  region  covered  by  the  act  organising  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  is 
m  extent  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  area  of  Ohio.  It  extends  from 
the  Mississippi  and  .St.  Croix  rivers,  and  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers  on  the  west,  a  distance 
of  over  400  miles ;  from  the  Iowa  line  (latitude  43  deg.  30  min.)  on  the 
south,  to  the  British  line  (latitude  49  deg.)  on  the  north,  also  a  distance  of 
over  4(K)  miles — the  whole  comprising  an  area  of  1()G,000  square  miles,  or 
10(j.()0l),0()0  acres.  At  one  point  along  the  northern  boundary,  viz.  :  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  the  line  extends  to  50  deg. — a  fact  not  generally  known — 
while  on  the  southwestern  part  it  extends  for  seventy  miles  below  the  Iowa 
line  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Sioux  rivers,  in  latitude  42  deg.  30 
min. ;  thus  running  through  seven  and  a  half  degrees  latitude,  or  a  distance 
due  north  of  525  miles. 

"Almost  the  whole  of  this  is  a  tine,  rolling  prairie  of  rich  soil,  a  sandy 
loam,  adapted  to  the  short  summers  of  the  climate,  and  wliich  i)roduce 
bounteously,  nay  luxuriantly.  The  surface  of  the  country,  excepting  the 
Missouri  plains,  is  interspersed  with  numerous  beautiful  lakes  of  fresh 
water — al)ounding  in  the  finest   tish.  and  their  banks  covered  with  a  line 
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growth  of  woodland.  The  land  is  about  equally  divided  between  oak  open- 
ings and  prairies,  the  whole  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  navigable 
for ''steamers/'* 

During  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Minnesota  came  into 
political  being,  vast  changes  have  occurred  within  and  without  her  borders, 
Eich  cities  line  the  banks  of  her  rivers.  The  great  Mississippi  rising  in 
one  her  own  lakes,  Itasca,  flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  surface  unceas- 
ingly tormented  by  the  buffetings  of  numberless  paddle  wheels,  that  move 
the  commerce  of  an  empire.  Far  reaching  iron  arms  stretch  out  from 
her  centers,  gathering  to  her  storehouses  the  wealth  of  a  vast  region,  and 
bringing  to*her  borders  the  people  of  the  world.  Far  to  the  northwest  even 
of  Minnesota  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set,  while  the  country  westward  is- 
rapidly  tilling  up  with  settlers.  Great  as  is  the  present  importance  of  the 
North  Star  State,  productively,  commercially,  and  politically,  it  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  it  must  become  when  the  promise  of  the  future 
great  empire  of  the  Golden  Northwest  shall  have  been  fulfilled. 

WINONA. 
^yinona,  named  for  the  beautiful  Indian  maiden  of  the  local  legend 
which  has  been  immortally  preserved  by  the  pen  of  Longfellow  and  others, 
lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  a  broad  expanse  of 
prairie.  Like  many,  indeed  almost  all  important  points  in  the  North  Star 
State,  it  is  famous  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  invalids  flocking  here 
from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  Generally  known  as  the  Queen  City  of 
Minnesota,  the  town  has  many  claims  to  the  title.  The  largest  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  it  is  favored  in  being  one  of  the  leading  grain 
markets  of  the  Golden  North-West.  Added  to  this  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  an  institution  noted  for  its  educational  advantages. 
The  surroundings  of  Winona  are  delightful,  but  the  tourist  must  journey 
a  little  before  finding  the  hotel  facilities  necessary  to  an  enjoyment  of  the 
lovely  region  around.  These  will  be  found  near  by,  and  the  reader  will 
read  of  them  in  the  following  papers, 

WABASHA. 

Stopping  in  the  wealthy  modern  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  glancing  over  its- 
princely  places,  its  great  warehouses  and  broad  business  thoroughfares^ 
the  traveler  would  scarcely  imagine  that  within  seventy  miles  the  wildest 
scenes  of  nature  could  be  encountered,  and  all  the  excitements  of  frontier 
life  enjoyed.  Yet  the  lovely  resort  and  hunting  ground  of  Wabasha  is  only 
that  far  away  from  the  capital.  Opposite  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa 
river,  and  at  the  southern  limit  of  Lake  Pepin,  this  point  combines  natural 
attractions  and  commercial  advantages  with  considerations  of  the  greatest 
historical  interest.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  traiiic  on  the  Chippewa,  navigable  for  steamers  for 
ninety  miles  from  its  mouth.     And  as  to  the  latter,  here  it  is  that  the  cap- 
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itiil  (tf  the  fijreat  Sioux  iiatittn  existed  for  eetituries  hefore  the  i)!ile  faee  of 
the  Eiiroj)*..!!!  iirrived  to  distuil)  tlie  saviif^'e  rule  of  the  n-d  num.  All  the 
graml  eouiieils  of  tlie  various  tribes  included  in  this  confederation  as  a 
family,  were  gathered  together  here  periodically.  Ambassadors  from 
nations  far  distant  were  received  and  feasted  nnicli  as  civilised  })eoi)lc  re- 
ceive and./W<'  such  functionaries  now.  At  Wabasha  the  wigwam  of  the 
grand  sachem  was  located,  and  from  this  point  radiated  the  governmental 
adniiuistration.  such  as  it  was.  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians. 

Jiut  about  the  ancient  Indian  capital  traces  of  a  still  older  race  exist, 
and  the  archaeologist  may  tind  at  this  place  ample  opportunities  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  special  science.  As  in  other  localities  along  the  Mississippi, 
the  Mound  Builders  have  left  here  the  traces  of  their  handiwork.  Hundreds 
of  mounds  surround  the  present  city,  inviting  the  curious  to  delve  into  their 
depths  and  unearth  the  hidden  historical  treasures  that  must  lie  there 
buried. 

The  vicinity  is  the  point  of  entrance  for  numerous  steamers  into  the 
Mississippi,  and  besides  the  Chippewa,  already  referred  to,  the  Tombia  and 
many  smaller  streams  discharge  near  here  their  wealth  of  crystal  tribute 
to  the  Father  of  Waters.  Everything  calculated  to  entrance  the  sports- 
man, angler,  or  idler,  is  spread  out  here  with  the  profusion  only  known  to 
bounteous  Nature.  Game  fish  of  all  varieties,  and  wild  fowl,  together  with 
deer,  elk,  foxes,  wolves,  and  other  game  in  plenty,  make  the  neighborhood 
of  Wabasha  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and  tisher. 

From  the  summit  of  the  bluffs  that  rise  back  of  the  town,  the  view  is 
gained  of  Pepin  and  the  contiguous  country,  a  landscape,  including  points 
and  l)eauties.  to  l)e  discussed  in  succeeding  num])ers. 

LAKE   PEPIN. 

We  leave  the  bright  little  town  of  Wabasha,  rich  in  its  hist(uy.  as  the 
capital  city  of  the  Sioux  Kings,  long  before  the  restless,  busy  Anglo-Saxon 
with  his  iron  horses,  and  puffing,  smoking  marine  monsters  came  to  dis- 
turb the  (|uiet  of  the  land  and  waters  of  Minnesota.  We  leave  it  with  re- 
gret, softened  by  anticipations  of  a  feast  to  the  eye  and  mind,  the  glories 
of  which  have  been  painted  in  rosy  tinted  hues  upon  the  canvas  of  our 
imagination  for  years.  Only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  on  the  sanu-  side  of 
the  river,  we  tind  the  village  and  port  of  Head's  Landing,  oi>i)osite  the 
mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river,  and  half  a  mile  below  Lake  Pepin,  the  ob- 
jective p(jint  of  this  particular  trip.  If  the  reader  could  only  realise  from 
experience  of  the  thousand  beauties,  each  one  suscei)tible  of  almost  illimit- 
able subdivision,  which  cluster  about  this  region  of  pure  and  sublime 
beauty,  he  might  understand  the  difficulty  of  conveying  even  a  faint  idea 
of  the  subject,  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  sketch.  All  that  might  be  writ- 
ten of  the  lovely  lake  and  its  surroundings,  would  alone  till  a  volume  larger 
than  this  one. 
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It  has  been  wickedly  said  by  somebody,  that  there  is  a  large  and  re- 
spectable class  of  people  in  the  East,  who  like  to  stand  on  Plymouth  Eock, 
and  gazing  seaward,  call  everything  behind  them,  "out  West!"  It  is 
probably  some  such  sort  of  folk,  wdio  ignoring  the  wonderful  beauties  of 
their  own  favored  land,  rush  annually,  before  the  snows  are  melted  from 
their  roofs,  to  secure  passage  across  the  ocean  for  their  summering  in  the 
old  world.  To  people  of  that  kind,  this  wonderful  manifestation  of  nature's 
loveliness  would  probably  represent  nothing  more  than  a  big  pond  in  the 
far  North-West,  whereas  in  reality  the  facilities  of  modern  travel  bring  the 
locality  practically  to  their  very  doors,  and  afford  the  opportunity  for  visit- 
ing a  scene  of  interest  and  grandeur  not  to  be  exceeded,  and  hardly  ever 
equalled,  by  the  famous  but  hackneyed  sights  and  sites  of  Europe.  I 
couldn't  help  meditating  in  this  vein,  as  reclining  on  Templar  Eock,  one 
day,  I  drank  in  with  the  pleasures  of  a  sunset  on  Lake  Pepin,  its  clear, 
calm  waters,  lit  up  by  the  unspeakable  splendor  of  eventide  in  the  Golden 
North-West. 

Lake  Pepin  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  lake  at  all ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
entirely  surrounded  by  land ;  and  that  at  least  was  considered  necessary 
before  a  body  of  water  could  set  itself  up  in  business  as  a  lake,  when  the 
writer  was  at  school.  In  reality  the  "  lake  "  is  only  a  part  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  which  wddens  here  for  five  and  twenty  miles,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct body  to  all  intent,  from  three  to  five  miles  in  width.  It  is  distant  but 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Chicago,  and  only  about  sixty-five  from 
St.  Paul,  and  is  only  but  e'asily  and  very  comfortably  accessible  by  land 
via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  E.  E.  A  single  day's  ride  from 
the  western  metropolis,  and  there  you  are  !  Eemembering  that  Lake  Pe- 
pin is  a  part  of  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  entire 
absence  of  any  perceptible  current  here,  and  if  you  have  ever  traveled  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  you  will  not  unwillingly  miss  the  tawny  color  of  the 
water  you  hesitated  so  long  to  drink.  The  clear,  deep,  unbroken  expanse 
of  water  is  an  astonishment  to  the  tourist  who  never  before  visited  the 
upper  Mississippi.  Not  an  island  dots  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  obscure 
the  view  of  its  surroundings,  and  the  clear,  high  atmosphere  of  the  region 
constitutes  a  telescope  without  speck  or  fiaw,  through  which  the  eye  may 
discern  objects  at  distances  inconceivable  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Golden  North-West.  Encircling  the  lake  innumerable  giant  bluffs  raise 
their  lordly  battlements,  in  all  the  variety  of  form  and  design  in  which 
Nature's  divine  architect  has  so  delighted  to  mould  his  work.  Many  of 
these  bluff's  rise  to  an  altitude  of  500  feet,  and  in  size,  as  well  as  in  form, 
there  is  every  conceivable  diversity.  Sharp,  peaked  pyramids  relieve 
mounts  whose  gently  curved  lines  again  set  off"  magnificent  cones,  and 
these  form  foils  to  huge,  square,  castellated  masses,  reminding  one  of  his- 
toric piles  seen  long  ago  in  the  not  more  lovely  Ehineland.  Never  did  mir- 
ror of  faultless  crystal  refiect  the  image  of  woman's  beauty  more  perfectly, 
than  do  the  waters  of  this  lake  reproduce  the  inverted  images  of    these 
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titanic  seutiuels.  who  for  untold  ages  have  looked  calmly  upon  their  reflec- 
tions in  its  bosom.  Clear  cut,  shai-p  and  vivid,  every  tree,  bush,  shadow 
and  cloud  are  seen  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  Pepin. 

Among  the  points  remarkable,  even  where  ever^-thing  is  remarkable, 
"  Sugar  Loaf,"  a  large  bluff  whose  contour  is  suggested  by  its  name,  and 
"Maiden  Eock."  are  worthy  of  particular  mention.  The  latter  especially 
will  always  excite  the  lively  interest  of  all  who  %-isit  the  spot,  and  the  re- 
cital of  the  sad  legend,  to  which  the  lofty,  fearful  height  owes  its  designa- 
tion, must  ever  impress  the  hearer  with  thoughts  of  more  than  passing 
sadness  and  sympathy.  The  legend  has  been  told  aromid  camp-tu-es,  by 
the  dusky  sons  of  the  neighboring  forests,  related  again  by  early  pioneers 
to  the  present  generation,  and  it  has  won  a  place  in  both  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  oui*  race  and  time  ;  still  even  yet  it  is  not  widely  known,  and  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  it.  As  a  tale  of  woman's  love  and  devotion, 
of  faith  and  desperation,  ending  in  a  tragic  death,  worthy  the  proud  daugh- 
ter of  a  savage  monarch,  the  legend  of  " Maiden  Eock "  desenes  immor- 
tality. 

••A  chief  of  the  Dakotas,  called  by  the  French  La  Feuille.  had  a  beauti- 
ful daughter  known  as  Winona.  Lovely  as  only  the  Indian  maiden  of 
early  day  was  known  to  sometimes  be,  ere  yet  the  taint  of  our  contact  had 
degi-aded  the  race,  "Winona  was  peerless  among  the  Dakota  belles.  It  was 
whispered  that  the  rose  tint  in  her  cheek,  that  distinguished  her  from  her 
sisters  of  the  forest,  arose  from  blood  inherited  honestly  fi'om  a  Canadian 
beauty  that  her  princely  father  had  captured  and  loved — and  kiUed  in  a 
lit  of  jealousy.  As  the  maiden  gi-ew  to  maturity,  the  squaw  life  of  the 
tribe  palled  upon  her.  She  detested  the  menial  labor  of  the  field ;  she 
contemned  the  advances  of  the  young  braves  whose  very  glances  her  female 
companions  sighed  for.  The  old  chief,  her  father,  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  her  antipathy  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  tribe,  and  often 
wished  the  rose  blush  in  her  cheek  might  die  out,  that  the  bitter  memory 
of  his  white  love  might  also  vanish.  For  in  this  color,  peculiar  to  his 
white  enemy,  he  superstitiously  detected  "bad  medicme."  As  Winona 
neared  the  age  of  sixteen,  her  father  detennined  that  the  taint  should  be 
flooded  out  Ity  a  pure  Indian  union,  and  cast  about  him  for  a  proper  suitor. 
"With  all  his  harshness  he  yet  loved  the  maiden,  and  was  willing  within 
some  Hmit  to  consult  her  wishes.  About  this  time  a  young  white  hunter, 
whose  name  history  has  failed  to  record,  appeared  among  the  tribe.  Every 
drop  of  European  blood  inherited  by  Winona  from  her  white  mother, 
thi-obbed  in  her  veins  as  the  pale  stranger  whispered  in  her  willing  ear  his 
tale  of  love  and  longing.  To  him  the  lovely  half-breed  plighted  her  troth, 
and  went  on  her  knees  before  the  chieftain  for  his  consent  to  their  nuptials. 
La  Feuille  was  inexorable  :  the  white  man"s  children  should  never  call  him 
ancestor,  and  the  pale  faced  lover  was  thrust  forth  from  the  camp.  That 
further  trouble  should  be  saved,  a  husband  was  at  once  picked  out  for  Wi- 
nona, a  warrior  who.  though  poor,  had  made  an  excellent  record  for  loyalty 
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Hiiil  liravfi-y  in  tlu-  trihi-.  lit  r  l)iotlicrs  prcsiutcd  him  with  tlic  outfit  con- 
sidered proper  for  the  bridifirooni  of  a  priiut'ss.  the'  nu'diciiu-  nun  ont-  and 
all  dic-ided  that  the  union  was  the  most  auspicious  event  that  could  hap- 
pen the  l)and,  and  everythin«,'  was  prepared  for  the  event,  which  poor  Wi- 
nona refjarded  as  a  sacrifice  worse  than  death. 

At  this  time  her  tribe  and  family  departed  from  their  iiahitation  on  the 
St  Peters  river,  to  visit  the  locality  where  Prairie  du  Chien  now  stands. 
Before  crossin},'  the  Mississii)])i  they  halted  at  the  hhiff  celebrated  in  these 
days  as  the  "  Maiden's  Leap."  At  the  foot  of  this  the  Indians  were  wont 
to  I'ather  blue  clay  with  which  to  i)aint  themselves.     Here,  surrounded  by 
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all  the  natural  beauties  that  the  savage  mind  could  appreciate,  it  was  de- 
termined to  hold  Winona's  wedding.  Day  after  day  the  company  halted, 
and  the  dusky  wooer  pleaded.  Gentle  means  failing,  severity  and  threatened 
torture  was  tried.  At  last  poor  Winona,  dei)rived  of  her  lover  and  sentenced 
to  live  with  a  man  she  loathed,  on  the  day  appointed  for  her  marriage, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  clilY.  and  in  full  sight  of  her  companions  and 
relatives,  upbraided  them  with  their  cruelty,  and  in-gan  her  .leath  song. 
The  desperate  resolve  of  the  princess  was  evident,  and  while  the  old  chief 
stood  below  and  begged  her  by  all  th»-  lilial  obligations  her  faith  demand  • 
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to  desist,  her  brothers  ran  with  hghtning  tieetness  to  reach  her  ere  yet  it 
was  too  late.  But  with  the  determination  unchanged  by  pleading  or  threat, 
she  denounced  the  father  and  family  who  had  broken  her  heart,  and  pre- 
cipitated herself  from  the  In'ow  of  the  cliff  into  the  depths  below.  Where 
Winona"s  body  struck  the  water,  tradition  says  the  crystal  flood  always 
boils  and  bul)bles  at  night.  The  truth  of  this  might  probably  be  learned 
from  the  hundreds  of  youths  and  maidens  who  visit  the  spot  by  moonlight 
of  summer  evenings.  But  perhaps  their  own  affairs  occupy  too  much 
attention  to  leave  room  for  thought  of  poor  dusky  Winona,  who  died  rather 
than  marry  without  love. 
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FRONTENAC. 

The  accompanying  view  will  afford  the  rejidcr  a  faint  conception  of  the 
beauties  of  Frontenac  But  it  is  scarcely  to  he  exi)ecte(l  that  a  small  illus- 
tration should  convey  to  the  mind  a  scene  which  an  intelligent  verdict  has 
designated  the  "  Newpoi-t  of  the  North- West."  Situated  as  it  is  on  Lake 
Pepin,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  of  its  surroundings,  since  they 
are  treated  of  in  another  place.  The  natural  attractions  of  the  place  are 
greater  than  any  other  in  the  state,  considered  as  a  comhination  of  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  hoating,  hathing,  and  the  numerous  delights  of  a  fashionable 
watering  place.  Frontenac  is  not  only  what  kind  nature  has  designed  it 
should  be,  but  art  and  civilisaticm  have  molded  the  raw  material  until  at 
this  time  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  great  resort  richly  deserving  of  the 
flattering  name  it  has  been  accorded.  To  the  thousand  points  of  interest 
up  and  down  the  lake,  and  in  and  out  of  the  great  and  smaller  rivers  about, 
steamers  and  steam  yachts  ply  incessantly ;  while  the  sailing  for  scores  of 
miles,  for  pleasure  boats,  is  not  anywhere  to  be  excelled.  One  particular 
lure  held  out  by  Frontenac  will  be  ever  appreciated  by  the  sportsman  :  it 
is  one  of  the  few  localities  left  in  the  Noi-th-West,  anywhere  near  civilisa- 
tion, where  the  grouse  shooting  is  good.  This  fact  is  not  unknown  to  our 
votaries  of  the  gun  and  bag,  and  hundreds  hie  themselves  every  season  to 
the  delightful  hills  and  dales  of  this  vicinity,  intent  upon  the  honorable 
slaughter  of  the  noble  bird. 

The  village  itself  is  not  visible  in  the  cut  presented.  It  stands  upon  a 
plateau  above  and  a  little  distance  back  of  the  river.  The  long,  sharp 
cape  seen  extending  into  the  lake,  is  Point  au  Sable,  whereon  tradition 
tells  us  the  earliest  military  post  established  in  the  region  was  erected,  far 
back  in  the  past,  when  Count  Frontenac  was  French  governor  of  Canada, 
and  sent  out  the  first  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
There  is  an  excellent  hotel  at  ibis  i)lace,  located  only  a  few  rods  from  the 
neat  depot  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  by  which  line 
the  beautiful  resort  is  easily  reached  from  any  place  in  the  country. 

RED  WING. 

Red  Wing  is  a  Hoinishing  town,  supplying  a  thickly  settled  and  rich 
agricultural  country,  of  which  it  is  the  business  centre.  R  is  also  the 
county  town  of  Goodhue  county.  Red  Wing  is  369  miles  from  Chicago, 
and  forty  from  St.  Paul,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
R  does  notjpossess  any  particular  attractions  not  shared  by  the  many  other 
prosperous  communities  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  state. 

Near  Red  Wing  the  C.  M.  &  S.  P.  road  makes  a  curve  around  l^arren 
Rock,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river.  At  this  bend  of  the  Mississijjpi  one  of 
the  noblest  views  to  be  encountered  in  the  West,  feasts  the  eye.  A  broad 
expanse  of  water,  backed  by  hills  and  valleys  extending  to  the  distant 
horizon,  and  covering  a  range  of  many  miles,  constitutes  a  landsea]>e  of 
almost  unequaled  grandeur. 
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HASTINGS. 

This  interesting  town,  with  a  population  of  5,000,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Dakota  county,  and  is  a  place  of  more  than  a  little  commercial  and  indus- 
trial importance.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  nineteen  miles  from 
St.  Paul.  The  white  settlement  was  begun  in  1852,  and  since  that  time 
the  adjacent  country  has  grown  in  population  to  an  extent  that  renders 
Hastings  a  considerable  local  market.  The  manufacturing  enterprises 
conducted  are :  two  saw  mills,  three  large  flouring  mills,  two  foundries, 
several  cabinet  ware  and  wood-work  factories,  four  wagon  factories,  and 
other  establishments  of  less  importance.     Hastings  is  not  delicient^^in  ob- 
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jects  of  interest.  The  interesting  formation  known  as  the  limestone  walls 
occur  near  the  railroad  crossing,  extending  for  some  distance  on  the  river. 
They  are  not  high,  but  singularly  regular  and  perfect  in  form,  and  sur- 
mounted by  bluffs  covered  wdth  bright  verdure,  form  a  spectacle  ever  to  be 
regarded  with  admiration.  The  Vermilion  Falls,  a  handsome  fall  sixty 
feet  high,  in  the  neighborhood,  besides  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  of 
great  desirability — all  these  in  combination  render  Hastings  a  place  worth 
visiting. 

ST.  PAUL. 

One  of  the  most  important  political,  commercial  and  railroad  centres, 
not  only  in  the  North-West,  but  in  the  wdiole  country,  is  St.  Paul,  the  cap- 
ital of  Minnesota- and  county  seat  of  Ramsey  county.  The  two  great  lines 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.   Paul  Railroad  here  form  a  junction. 
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extending  as  a  sinjjle  line  to  Minneapolis.  Here  is  also  the  southern  term- 
inus of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacilic.  and  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi 
Railroads  ;  the  western  terminus  of  the  West  Wisconsin,  and  the  north- 
eastern terminus  of  the  St.  l*;iu  I  Mud  Sioux  City  Railroads.  St.  Paul  is 
situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  ^Iississi|)])i.  2.011  miles  from  its  mouth  where 
it  i-mjities  into  the  (iulf  of  Mexieo.  to  which  it  enjoys  the  advanta^fes  of 
continuous  navifjation.  The  Minnesota  empties  into  Ihe  Mississii)pi  live 
miles  ahove  the  city,  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ari'  eli'Vi-n  mih's  ahove. 
The  location  of  the  city  is  a  very  eli^'ihle  one,  on  the  east  hank,  at  the  foot 
of  a  ran«j:e  of  hlutfs  risinj^  at  its  hack  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  het.  ;nid 
crowned  with  the  elegant  homes  of  wealthy  citisens. 

St.  Paul  antedates  all  the  other  settlements  hi  the  state.  Its  location 
was  mentioned  hy  Father  Hennepin,  after  his  visit  in  KIHO.  The  captivity 
of  this  i>ioneer  missionary  has  heeii  already  mentioned  in  the  short  paper 
on  Minnesota.  In  17()7  Captain  Jonathan  Carver  from  Connecticut,  who 
bad  served  with  distinction  in  the  French  wars,  started  on  a  speculative 
exploration  of  the  North-West  territory,  and  according  to  his  own  account 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  Carver's  Cave,  an  interesting  natural 
cave  yet  in  existence  within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Paul,  under  Dayton's 
BluflF.  Carver's  account  of  this  treaty,  hy  which  he  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  large  tract  of  land  in  and  ahout  the  site  of  the  city,  has  always 
been  regarded  cum  firaiio  sdlis,  and  we  believe  his  assertion  that  he  was 
elected  a  chief  of  the  Dakotas,  rests  upon  no  better  foundation  than  his 
own  word.  However,  this  adventure  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  itringing 
this  rich  region  to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  and  thus  without  doubt 
accelerating  the  day  of  its  final  settlement.  Whatever  else  may  he  said 
of  Carver,  his  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  Golden  North- 
West  entitles  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  "prospectors"  of 
bis  own  or  any  other  time.  He  says  of  it :  "  To  what  power  or  authority 
this  new  world  will  become  dependent  after  it  has  arisen  from  its  present 
uncultivated  state,  time  alone  can  discover.  But  as  the  seat  of  empire 
from  time  immemorial  has  heen  gradually  progressing  toward  the  west. 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  some  future  period  mighty  kingdoms  will 
emerge  from  these  wildernesses,  and  stately  ))alaces  and  solemn  tem])les 
with  gilded  spires  reaching  the  skies,  sui)plant  the  Jndian  huts  whose  only 
decorations  are  the  barbarous  trophies  of  their  vantpiisbed  enemies.' 

The  first  actual  settlement  of  the  town  was  made  in  1H8H,  by  a  Canadian 
named  Parrant,  immediately  after  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  had  been  extinguished.  This  pioneer  huilt  a  cabin  where 
Bench  street  now  passes.  Where  Catholic  hlock  now  stands,  in  lH4fl 
Father  Gaultier  built  an  humble  log  cha])el  and  estahlished  the  mission 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  settlement  henceforth  took  its  name  from  the  mission 
— another  evidence  of  the  wonderful  effect  the  Catholic  missionary  enter- 
prises in  the  North-West  have  exerted  ui)on  the  civilisation  ai  the  section. 
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Building  up  a  considerable  river  trade,  and  trade  with  the  Indians,  the  lit- 
tle villase  gi-ew  slowly  until  1849.  when  the  territory  of  Miimesota  was 
organised  with  St.  Paul  as  its  capital.  A  new  life  was  infused  by  this 
accession  to  its  importance,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  several  hun- 
dred inhabitants  breathed  the  in^-igorating  air  of  St.  Paul. 

With  the  exception  of  Minneapohs.  Minnesota's  commercial  and  man- 
ufactiu-ing  metropoHs.  St.  Paul  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in 
the  state.  The  population  does  not  fall  much  short  of  30,000.  and  a  very 
wealthy,  cultivated  and  influential  community  has  grown  up  here  within 
the  past  generation.  A  httle  friendly  rivahy  has  existed  between  this  the 
political  centre  of  the  state,  and  its  next  door  neighbor  and  rival,  but  com- 
parisons would  be  invidious  and  unnecessary.  St.  Paul  the  capital,  and 
Minneapohs  the  metropolis,  will  ever  go  hand  in  hand  to  secure  the 
aaarandisement  of  their  glorious  commonwealth  in  the  directions  which 
Providence  has  variously  endowed  them  with  abilities  and  advantages  to 
accomplish. 

St.  Paul  became  an  incoiiDorated  city  March  4.  1854.  its  domain  eover- 
in^  "2.400  acres.  This  area  was  increased,  m  1856,  to  3,200  acres,  its 
present  limits.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  we  have  not  space  to  relate  in 
detail  the  strugf^les  of  the  plucky,  self-conhdent  town,  nor  to  sketch  the 
careers  of  those  brave  and  wise  pioneers  whose  efforts  have  made  St.  Paul 
the  prosperous  capital  of  oiu-  day.  But  among  the  latter  it  would  be  im- 
proper not  to  say  a  word  of  one  whose  abilities  and  enterprise  have  l)een 
not  among  the  least  of  the  factors  in  the  development  of  this  important 
pomt.  Captain  Russell  Blakeley,  a  pioneer  steamboat  man  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  has  done  as  much  as  anyone  else  to  push  the  commerce  of  St. 
Paul.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1815,  and  after  spending  his 
earlv  hfe  in  Western  New  York,  Peoria  and  Galena.  Illinois,  and  Virginia, 
he  retm-ned  to  Galena  in  1847.  and  engaged  in  that  year  as  clerk  on  the 
"  Arno."  a  Mississippi  steamer,  that  soon  after  sunk.  He  aftei-wards  com- 
manded the  "Dr.  Franklin*"  for  some  time.  Through  these  connections 
and  later,  as  captain  of  the  "Nominee.""  in  1853.  the  celebrated  packet 
■'  Galena "'  in  1854.  burned  at  Eed  Wing  in  1858,  Captain  Blakeley  became 
widely  and  popularly  known :  perhaps  had  the  largest  acquaintance  of  any 
man  in  the  Northwest  of  that  day,  for  one  time  or  another  he  carried 
almost  evei-y  inhabitant  of  the  region  up  or  down  the  river,  on  some  one 
of  the  boats  he  commanded  at  various  times.  Captain  Blakeley  became 
agent  for  the  Packet  Company,  at  Duluth  in  1855.  and  uct  long  afterward 
bought  the  interest  of  C.  T.  ^Miitney  in^the  Northwestern  Express  Co.  He 
became  a  resident  of  St.  Paul  in  1856.  "'Soon  after  the  finn  became 
largely  interested  in  mail  contracts,  stage  and  transportation  hues,  etc. 
*  *  *  *  The  business  is  now  continued  by  Captain  Blakeley 
and  C.  W.  Cai-penter,  Esq.  Captain  B.  is  also  largely  interested  in  the 
railroad  business,  being  a  dii-ector  of  the  Sioux  City  Eaih'oad,  and  is  a 
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member  of  several  other  Inisiness  orgiinisations,  contributiiiK  lurj^ely.  l)()th 
in  capital  and  tiiiu'.  to  promote  tlic  pi'osperity  of  the  city  and  statt",  and 
build  up  its  literary  and  dtlu-r  institutions."- 

No  description  of  St.  Paul  would  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  "Old  Bets,"  than  whom,  during  her  lifetime,  there  was  not  a  better 
known  character  in  the  city.  Bets  was  a  scpuiw  of  the  Sioux  nation.  Her 
native  name  was  Aza-ya-num-ka-wan  or  berry  i)icker.  She  was  l)orn  near 
Mendota  in  1788,  and  was  at  the  time  of  her  death  only  75  years  old, 
though  she  was  generally  supposed  to  be  100.  She  was  married  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  to^fa-za-sa-gia,  or  Iron  Sword,  who  died  a  few  years  subse- 
(piently  at  Mendota.  She  had  several  cliildren,  of  which  one  daughter  was  liv- 
ing not  long  ago  in  St. 
Paul.  A  son  named 
Ta-poi.  or  "Wound- 
ed Man."  born  at 
Mendota,  became 
somewhat  noted  as 
a  convert  to  Christi- 
anity, and,  after  his 
death  at  Faribault 
in  18(59,  Bishop 
Whipple  published 
;  a  fine  volume  of  his 
biography,  with  an 
engraved  portrait. 
A  town  in  southern 
Minnesota  has  been 
named  for  him.  One 
of  her  brothers  was 
He  -  in  -  doo  -  ka,  a 
famous  warrior, 
'""  '"  '^  prophet  and  medi- 

cine man.  who  was  killed  by  the  Chippewas  some  years  ago.  'One 
Legged  Jim '  was  another  brother  of  Old  Bets.  He  lost  a  leg  in  a 
skirmish  and  used  to  peg  around  on  a  wooden  stump."* 

"  She  was  a  privileged  character  in  many  ways,  and  no  old  settler  (she 
knew  them  all)  would  refuse  her  recpiest  for  hoali  poppy  (money.)  During 
the  Sioux  war  she  was  very  kind  to  white  jirisoners,  and  possessed  other 
good  traits.  She  was  a  convert  to  Christianity  shortly  before  her  death, 
l)y  Father  Kavoux.  When  her  last  illness  was  known  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  subscril)ed  a  sum  of  money  for  her  comfort,  and  she  had  a 
<-hristian  burial.     She  died  in  1H7;{  at  Mendota."* 
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Foirr  sm«:llin(.. 

Til  iH'iO  a  (U'tiulmu'iit  of  the  5tli  Uc'fjiilars,  cDimMandcd  \iy  Colonel 
Josiali  Snelliiiff.  commenced  to  erect  the  fort  now  known  as  Fort  Snelling, 
on  the  hliiff  two  miles  l)elow  Minnehaha.  The  work  was  not  completed 
until  1H±2.  and  was  at  tirst  called  Fort  St.  Anthony,  hut  in  IH'24  (ien. 
Scott  visited  it.  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  location  and  construction 
of  the  fort  that  he  re(piested  the  War  Office  to  j^ive  the  ])ost  the  name  of 
its  ethcient  construct(U-,  and  it  was  accordin}j;ly  called  Fort  Snellint,'.  The 
natural  situation  affirms  the  good  taste  of  the  projector.  The  fort  is  huilt 
up<m  a  hiirli  hlulf,  at  the  ])oint  where  the  waters  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Mississijt})!  unite.  The  earliest  army  station  of  the  Fnited  States  in  Min- 
nesota, Fort  Snelling,  will  ever  be  surrounded  by  reminiscenses  that  must 
make  it  and  its  beautiful  site  interesting  to  both  citisen  and  stranger  for 
many  a  day.  Those  who  have  once  seen  its  battled  front  rise  high  above 
the  verdure  at  the  base  of  the  elitf ;  who  have  looked  upon  the  rugged  rock 
just  beneath  its  walls,  and  above  all  these  the  walls  themselves,  with 
bastion  and  angle,  prim,  grim  and  fitting  for  the  home  of  Mars,  will 
scarcely  fail  to  hope  that  the  n'rcillc  may  sound  for  a  thousand  years 
within  these  same  enclosures,  and  that  the  starry  banner  waving  over  the 
fort  may  never  fail  to  float  in  the  breeze,  while  Anglo  Saxon  blood  remains 
on  the  continent,  to  commemorate  the  strifes  and  triumphs  of  early 
settlement  in  the  Northwest. 

MINNEHAHA  FALLS. 

"  As  oin'  .sees  the  Miniiehalui, 
Gleaniiiifr,  glancing  thro'  tlie  luam-hes; 
As  one  hears  the  Lauirliiiig  Water 
From  lu'liind  its  screen  of  branehes. " 

The  lovely  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  perhaps  as  well  known  to  the  world  as 
any  feature  of  American  scenery,  through  the  innnortal  poem  of  Hiawatha, 
are  located  on  Mirniehaha  river,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Minnetonka  and 
other  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  shallow,  clear  stream  ;  its  bed  covered 
with  ])ebljles  of  crystal  and  o])al.  and  its  surface  broken  with  numerous 
little  islands.  Paishing  merrily  around  among  these  in  its  rai)id  c-areer.  it 
suddenly  takes  a  bound  over  the  falls.  For  ages  the  basin  in  which  the 
water  pours  as  it  tumbles  over  the  rock  in  one  solid  sheet  of  silver  sheen, 
has  Ijeen  hollowing,  until  a  large,  deej)  cup  has  been  formed,  into  wliicli 
Nature's  glorious  beverage  is  drawn,  clear  and  s})arkling.  from  the  eternal 
fountain. 

The  volume  of  water  is  limited,  but,  as  a  writir  has  i)rettily  said,  "it 
appears  to  more  advantage  at  its  lowest  than  at  its  highest  volume  ;  for 
the  chief  beauty  of  the  falls  is  in  the  crossing  of  the  delicate  spiral  threads 
of  water,  producing  an  effect  which  reminds  one  of  line  lace."  A  couple 
of  hundred  feet  below  there  is  an  old  wooden   liridge.   whose  span  is  only 
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thirty  feet,  showing  the  modest  scale  upon  which  the  beautiful  cascade  and 
its  immediate  surroundings  are  constructed.  From  the  bridge  a  delightful 
view  of  the  face  is  obtained,  as  it  pours  unceasingly  into  the  basin  sixty 
feet  below  its  crest. 

The  narrow  gorge  from  the  center  of  the  falls  to  the  bridge  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipse  with  a  depth  of  about  sixty  feet.     The  summits  are  cov- 
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ered  with  forest  trees  of  many  varieties.  The  bluffs  descend  gradually 
from  below  the  bridge  to  the  water's  edge,  the  shore  continuing  heavily 
fringed  with  dense  foliage.  Behind  the  thin,  transparent  veil  of  water  at 
the  falls  a  path  allows  the  visitor  to  pass,  affording  a  cool  spray-bedewed 
halting  place  not  the  least  among  the  beauties  of  Laughing  Water. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 

Tlu'  "  North  Star  City,"  as  the  rich  and  },aowin«,'  city  of  ^^il^U'}ll)olis  is 
proiully  culled  hy  the  people  of  Minnesota,  is  the  county  scat  of  Hcnne])in 
county,  heautifully  situated  on  hoth  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Antlinnv.     At  this  point  the  two  *ivvi\i  lines  of  the  ("hicajfo,  Milwau- 
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from  the  same  place.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Jirainerd  hranch  of  the 
Northern  I'acilic  lim-  connects  at  Sauk  Kapids  with  the  St.  Paul  and  Paci- 
fic for  Minneajjolis,  whence  trains  are  run  throuj,di  hy  this  connection  to 
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Bismarck,  D.  T.,  making  this  route  to  the  Black  Hills  considerably  shorter 
than  any  other.  Another  important  commercial  outlet  is  found  through 
the  St.  Vincent  branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Paciiic  road,  by  its  new  exten 
sion  from  Fisher's  Landing  to  the  state  line,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
Canadian  road  to  Fort  Garry.  Thus  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  entire  North- 
west is  reached  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  through  its 
Minneapolis  connections,  opening  up  for  that  city  a  commerce  in  all  direc- 
tions, of  which  no  rival  can  ever  deprive  the  North  Star  Metropolis. 

The  early  history  of  Minneapolis  is  replete  with  the  struggles  of  new 
settlements  in  the  West.  It  has  gone  through  dark  times,  often  with  every 
circumstance  pointing  to  failure  as  a  point  of  any  importance.  The  first 
white  settler,  Franklin  Steele,  Esq.,  located  a  claim  in  1837,  a  few^  w^eeks 
after  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  had  been  negotiated.  This  claim  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  just  opposite  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Others  followed,  and  ten  years  later  a  small  settlement  called  the  Village 
of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  had  grown  up.  "At  this  time  all  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  included  in  the  Fort 
Snelling  reservation,  and  was  not  open  to  settlement.  In  1849,  Col.  John 
H.  Stevens  secured  a  permit  from  the  government  to  build  and  occupy  a 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  w^iich  he  did,  keeping  a  ferry  across 
the  river  above  the  falls,  near  where  the  suspension  bridge  is  now  located. 
In  1851,  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames  and  Joel  Bassett  crossed  over  and  located  on  the 
west  side,  and  the  year  following  several  others  staked  out  pre-emption 
claims,  forming  the  luicleus  for  a  village.  During  the  next  four  years 
Minneapolis  continued  to  improve,  and  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  to 
utilize  the  vast  water  power  on  the  west  side.  In  the  meantime,  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Anthony  Falls  continued  to  improve  rapidly ;  several  flouring 
mills  were  erected,  and  in  1855  the  city  of  St.  Anthony  was  chartered,  and 
Henry  T.  Welles  elected  the  first  Mayor."* 

The  financial  disasters  of  1857  checked  the  progress  of  the  young  town,, 
which,  however,  advanced  again  in  1860,  the  Water  Power  Company  hav- 
ing so  far  completed  their  works  that  mills  were  in  oijeration.  At  this 
time  the  united  population  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony  w^as  5,821. 
The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  '61  again  brought  the  development  of  the 
place  to  a  standstill,  and  it  w^as  not  until  1864  that  the  marvelous  growth 
which  has  ever  since  marked  the  career  of  Minneapolis,  began.  It  was 
incorporated  a  city  in  1867,  and  in  1870,  wdtli  the  nominally  distinct  line 
of  St,  Anthony,  which,  however,  was  always  really  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, there  was  a  population  of  18,000.  The  two  were  united  in  1873, 
taking  the  name  of  the  larger,  "Minneapolis."  According  to  the  state 
census  of  1875  the  city  had  3"2,7'21  inhabitants,  and  this  number  has  been 
since  increased  until  at  the  present  time  a  close  estimate  gives  Minneapolis 
a  population  in  round  numbers  of  42,000. 

*    Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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The  greatest  iiatiiial  souree  of  wealth  i)()sseKsc(l  liy  Miiiiuiii)oHs  is  its 
raafrnitu'eiit  water  power.  This  resource  has  hccii  so  well  (K'scriht'd  hy  C. 
C.  Sturtevant.  Esq.,  seeretary  of  the  Miniuaitohs  Jioard  of  TracU*.  in  his 
report  for  1877.  that  we  take  tlu'  Hherty  of  reproducing,'  his  remarks  on 
tliat  suhjeet  entire  : 

"  The  vast  water  i)owir  whieh  has  jiivi-n  to  Miinieajjohs  htr  pre-eminence 
as  the  tjreat  manufacturinf^  center  of  the  Northwest,  and  is  destined  to 
make  it  tlie  cliicf  commercial  city  of  the  state,  is  fm-nished  hy  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  which  has  a  fall  of  ei^dity-two  feet  within  the  city  limits.  The 
volume  of  water  passing  over  these  falls  and  rapids  at  the  ordinary  stage 
lias  heen  estimated  hy  comi)etent  engineers  at  120, ()()()  horse  power.  Most 
of  it  can  he  used  with  the  i)resent  imjjrovements  with  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  head,  and  the  entire  How  is  available  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  first  practic-al  use  made  of  this  power  was  in  1848,  when  a  dam  was 
huilt  from  Hennepin  Island  to  the  east  shore,  and  four  saw  mills  erected 
on  it.  It  was  not  until  1857,  however,  that  the  present  substantial  im- 
provements were  fairly  inaugurated.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1850,  the 
St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company  was  chartered  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  and  year  the  Minneapolis 
Mill  Company  was  chartered.  Both  charters  are  perpetual.  The  former 
controlling  the  water  from  the  center  of  the  channel  on  the  west  side  of 
Hennepin  Island  to  the  east  shore,  the  latter  from  the  same  point  to  the 
west  shore. 

"  Robert  Smith,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  was  the  tirst  president  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Mill  Company,  and  in  1857  W.  D.  Washbuni,  Esq..  was  appointed 
secretary  and  agent.  The  same  year  C.  H.  Bigelow,  of  Lawrence.  Mass., 
a  civil  and  hydraulic  engineer,  made  surveys  and  submitted  plans  for  im- 
proving the  water  power  of  the  Mill  Company,  The  construction  of  the 
dam  and  opening  of  the  canal  commenced  in  September,  1857,  and  the 
dam  was  completed  in  January,  1858.  The  tirst  flouring  mill  (the  Cata- 
ract) was  built  by  Eastman  &  Gibson,  the  same  year, 

"  The  aj^jjliances  for  controlling  and  utilizing  the  water  power  of  this 
company  consist  of  a  low  or  waste  dam  built  on  the  ledge,  commencing  in 
the  center  of  the  channel  of  the  river  and  connecting  with  the  dam  of  the 
St.  Anthony  Water  Power  Company,  thence  running  down  stream  diagon- 
ally towards  the  westerly  shore  400  feet ;  thence  a  high  dam  again  down 
stream,  parallel  with  the  shore  500  feet,  forming  a  jxtnd  above  the  mills; 
thence  at  right  angles  400  feet  to  the  pier  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  upon 
which  last  portion  is  built  the  block  of  saw  mills.  With  this  dam  a  head 
of  thirteen  feet  is  maintained,  and  a  suflicient  sup))ly  of  water  directed  to 
the  canal,  while  the  large  i)roi)ortion  of  the  water  j)asses  over  the  low  dam 
and  is  wasted  on  the  falls, 

"The  canal  is  excavated  along  the  shore  vi5()  feet  to  a  point  opposite  the 
brink  of  the  fall,  (»f  a  width  nanowing  from  Sd  feet  to  55.  and    Itk-low  this 
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point  500  feet  further  of  a  uniform  width  of  55  feet,  and  carrying  a  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  of  water. 

"  The  mills  located  upon  the  property  improved  by  the  Minneapolis  Mill 
Company  are  as  follows  :  Upon  or  near  the  canal,  and  supplied  with  water 
therefrom — sixteen  flouring  mills,  181  runs  of  stone  ;  one  woolen  mill ;  one 
cotton  mill ;  one  iron  works ;  one  railroad  machine  shop ;  one  planing 
mill,  sash,  door  and  blind  factory ;  one  paper  mill ;  one  300,000  bushel 
grain  elevator ;  one  machine  shop ;  one  mill  furnishing  shop  ;  one  carding 
mill.  Upon  the  dam  of  the  company — seven  saw  mills,  having  nine  gangs, 
seven  double  circulars,  and  other  appropriate  machinery ;  daily  capacity, 
900,000  feet.  Upon  the  river  bank  above  the  canal,  and  discharging  water 
through  the  First  street  tunnel — one  saw  mill ;  one  planing  mill ;  one  ma- 
chine shop  ;  the  city  water  works.  The  total  amount  of  power  utilized  by 
the  company  is  about  4,500  horse  power. 

"  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are :  Gen.  C.  C.  Washburn, 
President ;  E.  J.  Baldwin,  Treasurer ;  William  D.  Hale,  Secretary  and 
Agent ;  C.  C.  Washburn,  D.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Washburn,  K.  J.  Baldwin 
and  C.  J.  Martin,  Directors. 

"  The  improvements  of  the  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company 
consist  of  a  dam  from  the  east  shore  to  Hennepin  Island,  400  feet  up  the 
shore  of  Hennepin  Island,  650  feet  from  head  of  island,  west  200  feet, 
thence  diagonally  to  the  dam  of  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company,  600  feet ; 
total  length  of  dam,  1,850  feet.  The  company  has  sold  eight  saw  mill 
sites  on  the  dam  in  the  east  channel,  which,  together  with  two  flouring 
mills,  one  machine  shop  and  other  mills,  renting  power  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  utilize  about  1,300  horse  power,  under  varying  heads.  The  whole 
water  fall  on  the  company's  lands  is  69  feet.  In  all  further  developments 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  company  to  use  the  water  under  a  head  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet,  voiding  the  water  through  a  tunnel  or  tail  race  now  ex- 
cavated in  the  sand  rock  under  the  limestone  ledge. 

"  The  original  improvements,  made  at  an  early  day,  amounting  to  some 
twenty  mills  of  different  kinds,  were  destroyed,  mainly  by  fire,  some  eight 
years  since,  and  have  been  replaced  by  substantial  structures.  The  com- 
pany are  now  in  a  condition  to  utilize  to  the  highest  capacity  the  power 
controlled  by  them,  and  it  offers  to  manufacturers  a  field  unsurpassed  in 
the  Northwest. 

"  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Piichard  Chute,  President ; 
Samuel  H.  Chute,  Agent ;  Ernest  Ortman,  Treasurer. 

"  In  addition  to  the  mills  located  on  the  power  controlled  by  these  com- 
panies, there  is  one  large  paper  mill  and  one  double  saw  mill  in  operation. 
By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  water 
power  is  now  in  use,  while  the  improvements  of  these  companies  have  ren- 
dered the  whole  ffow  of  water  available. 


'riiK  (ioi.uKN    N(>i;rn\\i:s'i- 


■■ 'I'lif  Ittciitioii  i>l'  this  vast  water  iKtwti"  is  siicli  as  to  add  larj^'dy  ti»  its 
valiu'  and  a\ailal>ility  for  mamiracturiii},'  purposes.  It  is  id  the  gateway 
throuf^h  which  thi-  produt-ts  of  Miiiiiesota  and  Dakota  niiiHt  pass  to  liud  a 
nuirket.  'J"he  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  alone,  in  IHT'),  amounted  to  over 
:iO.(MM).(HK)  hushils.  and  tlie  ari'a  in  cultivation  is  increasinj^  hirj^ely  every 
year.  Tin-  innni-nsi-  pine  fon-sts  on  the  upi)er  Mississi|)pi  and  its  mnner- 
ous  trihutaries.  nuist  i^ass  throu^,di  this  <,'ati'. 

"  Thi'  falls  form  a  harrier  af,'ainst  the  raftinj,'  of  lo^'s  and  hnnher  from 
jihove  to  the  river  helow  :  consecpiently  most  of  the  2,;il)0,tK)(),(K»0  feet  of 
pine,  now  ^nowinij:  to  the  north,  nnist  he  munufaetnred  at  this  phice,  pre- 
paratory to  hein^'  shii)pt(l  to  the  south  and  west  to  sujjply  Iowa.  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nehraska  and  J)akota  with  the  pine  hnnher  of  whicli  those  states 
are  destitute. 


MlNNl.Ariil.ls   si  .sI'KN-iIoN    KlllDl. 


"  Tliese  two  hranches  of  manufacturing — Hour  and  hnnher  -and  the 
field  for  future  extension,  are  named  for  tlie  reason  that  they  were  lirst  in- 
tro(hiced,  and  have  assumed  hirj^'er  i)roportions  than  any  otlier.  The  facil- 
ities for  other  hranches  of  manufacturinj,'  are  ecjually  ^ood,  and  are  luin'j; 
developed,  as  will  he  seen  hy  the  report  of  manufacturing'  in  the  city  for  isTCt. 

"The  system  of  railways  now  in  ojjeration,  centerinj,'  in  this  city,  with 
the  Mississippi  river  navijiaide  to  the  (iulf,  and  with  sli«ilit  iniprovenK-nts. 
already  commenced  hy  the  government,  four  hundred  mih  s  to  the  north, 
furnish  amjjle  facilities  for  transporting:  the  product  of  manufactories  to 
the  maiktts  of  the  world. 
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"  The  motive  power,  the  raw  material,  and  the  subsistence  for  the  oper- 
ative, are  all  here,  side  by  side.  Let  the  capital  come  and  utilize  the  whole, 
where  Nature  has  provided  such  am2)le  facilities. 

"  The  permanency  of  this  water  power  is  now  established  beyond  a 
question.  There  was  a  time  when  fears  were  expressed  that  the  ledge 
which  forms  the  falls  might  at  some  future  day  be  swept  away  by  the 
action  of  the  water :  but  all  apprehensions  of  such  a  catastrophe  are  at  an 
end.  The  government,  in  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  above,  aided  by  the  water  power  companies  and  the  city,  have 
now  completed  such  works  as  render  the  falls  secure  for  all  future  time." 

Among  the  public  works  of  importance,  the  suspension  bridge,  connect- 
ing the  east  and  west  divisions  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  finest  structure  of 
the  kind  in  the  West.  It  crosses  from  Bridge  Square  fronting  the  City 
Hall,  and  was  erected  in  187()  at  a  cost  of  $175,000.  It  is  675  feet  in 
length,  and  has  a  roadway  with  double  track  for  teams  twenty  feet  wide, 
two  street  car  tracks,  footways  on  either  side,  each  six  feet  wide,  supported 
by  independent  cables  ]3esides  the  one  just  described  there  are  two  other 
costly  and  handsome  bridges  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  city. 
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Throu^'hout  tlu'  Xorthwi-st  tin-   puMic    l)uil(liii<i:s  of    .Miiiii(.iii)()lis  aiv 
noted   for  their  nunilter.  and    the   expense    whicli  North  Star   enterprise 
has  hivished  in  renderinci:  tliem  adeqnate  to  the  reipiirenients  of   their 
missions.     The  elegant  huildinj?  ocenjHed  hy  the  City  Hall  and  i)()st  ofliee, 
an  excellent  idea  of  which  may  he  j^Mined  by  reference  to  the  accompany- 
ing' illnstration,  is  a  credit  to  the  city.     The  University  of  Minnesota,  a  cnt 
of  whicli  we  present,  was  located  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  hy  act  of 
the  territorial  lec:islatnre,  and  the  location  was  conlirmed  hy  the  state  con- 
stitution.    Situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  its  site  is  a  eommandin<? 
hlutt",  which  overlooks  the  whole  city,  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.     This 
institution  went  into  actual  operation  as  a  preparatory  school  in  18(57,  and 
its  Ih-st  collejJte  connnencenient  was  held  in  1873.     There  is  an  ample  en- 
dowment consisting  of  lands  granted  l>y  Congress,  of  which  sales  have 
been  made  amounting  to  $350,000,  and  it  is  expected  over  $1,000,000  will 
be  realised  from  this  source  for  the  whole  grant.     At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  facility  of  sixteen  professors  and  tutors,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  amounts  to  al)out  375.     The  principal  buildings  are  the 
main  l)uilding,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  scholaristic  work  is  carried  on, 
and  the  Agricultural  College,   (54x146  feet)  in  which  the  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  the 
plant  house  and  the  mu- 
seums of  theology  and 
agriculture  are  situated. 
The  main  building  con- 
tains 54  rooms,    among 
them    a    fine    assembly 
hall,  90x60  feet,  and  24 
feet  high.     This  hall  is 
to  be  beautifully  decor- 
ated.     The  library,  the 
largest  and  best  in  the 
state,  being,  in  fact,  the 
general    library  of    the 
state,  and  containing  12,- 
000  l)ound  books,  is  on 
the   first   floor.      A  fine 
reading  room  adjoining 
is  open  daily  free  to  the 
members  of  the  University  and  to  the  general  i)ul)lic.      The  general  mu- 
seum, on  the  third  floor,  is  well  worth  a  visit.     Here  are  to  be  exhi])ited 
the  collections  of^the  geological  survey,   which  is  now  carried  on  by  the 
scientific  corps  ofTflie  University,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.     The  classical  museum  is  also  inaugurated  in  room  36. 

One  of  the  handsomest  school  buildings  in  tlic  Unitid  States  has  been 
erected  during  the  past  year  as  the  High  School  of  Minneapolis.     As  will 
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be  seen  from  the  illustration  the  architectural  design  is  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced school  of  aesthetic  taste  in  construction,  and  the  internal  arrage- 
ments  of  the  edifice  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  exterior  to  the  letter. 

The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  building  are  112x136  feet,  and  the  work- 
ing rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and  second  fioors,  each  of  which  contains  two 
school  rooms  44x54  feet,  each  of  which  in  turn  is  entered  directly  from  l)oth 

r 


boys'  and  girls'  hall,  and  indirectly  through  cloak  rooms.  The  boys'  and 
girls'  hall  are  19x22  feet  with  a  vestibule,  and  easy  and  spacious  staircase, 
recessed  in  the  round  towers,  and  isolated  from  the  main  structure  by 
heavy  fire-walls. 

Adjoining  each  school  room,  and  also  connected  with  halls,  are  three 
recitation  rooms,  each  20x24  feet. 

The  girls'  entrance  is  sheltered  by  a  stone  piazza,  10x4-5  feet,  upon 
which,  also,  opens  the  offices  of  the  superintendent,  situated  on  the  first 
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tioor  of  tlir  iiiiiiii  tow.r.    tlir  s.cnii.l   story  of  wliidi  contniiiK  the  lalxmi. 
tories. 

The  tliird  rt«»or  contains  a  hall.  .VJ\7(i.  with  ani|)l<'  m-eKKod  nUif^e,  uIkoji 
litfi-ary  soci.t\  i...ini.   II\.M.  ;iii,l  a  i,,,,!,,  |",,r  dniwinti.  '2'l\r>4  U'vt. 

'J'lii'  hast-nient  <-on- 
^      tains.  ln'sidcK  the 
\    stt-ani  liratin^'ajipara- 
^  tus.  fufl  rooms,  Iiovh' 
and  j,MrlK' toilet  rooniH, 
wafer  closets,  etc.,  a 
^  tiyniiiasMini,     48  x  58 
I  t'«t  a  11.1   18  feet  liifili, 
w'll   li^ditcd  from  the 
I'oiirtli    avcinie    side, 
j  upon    which    is    the 
street  entrance  to  the 
L'ymnasinm    and   su- 
perintendent's   ottice. 

The    exterior   walls 

_j  are  of  the  local  jjfray 

^  limestone,  rock-faced. 

with  trimming's  of 

ritam-colored  Kasota 

-tone.     The  roofs  are 

-lated    in   hlack    and 

I'll,  the  cornices,  coji- 

iijs,  etc..  are  of  iron. 

aiidthe  jzutters.  tlash- 

injis,    etc..     of    h-ad. 

The  style  of  the 
Ituildin^'is  the  secular 
L'otliic.  so  much  em- 
!"yed  in  Enjjlandfor 
ine  jiast  thirty  years, 
and  hy  the  last  desis,'- 
ners  of  theJEast  for 
a  somewhat  less  per- 
iod, and  an  effort  has 
lieen  nuide  to  carry  in 
"""'"  to   every  i)art    of  "the 

desifTii  the   pnnciple    of  honesty  and  constructional  decoration  whic  h  is 
foremost  amontj  the  (harms  of  the  style. 

A  httle  ^ood  carving  and  wnai^dit  metal  work  has  been  introduced,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  hest  traditi.ai  of  tlie  style,  the  ornamental  designs 
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are  in  no  case  duplicated  in  execution,  but  vary  with  each  individual  capi- 
tal, tinial,  etc. 

Another  educational  institution  of  prominence  is  the  Augsl)urg  Luthern 
Theological  Seminary,  very  influential  in  the  denomination  it  represents. 
The  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  §25,000,  and  a  faculty  of  four  pro- 
fessors and  two  tutors,  with  103  students  devote  themselves  to  religious 
study  within  its  walls.  Sixty-one  churches  of  various  denominations  raise 
their  spires  above  the  surrounding  mills  and  warehouses  of  Minneapolis. 
All  denominations  are  represented,  and  the  proportion  of  churches  and 
missions  to  the  aggregate  population  seems  to  suggest  the  North  Star  City 
as  being  a  God-fearing,  at  least  a  liberal  church  supporting  community. 

Beside  several  smaller  hotels,  one  of  the  finest  houses  of  entertainment 
in  the.  country  is  located  in  Minneapolis.  We  print  a  cut  of  this  excellent 
hotel,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  its  extent  and  location.     It  is  called  the 
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Nicollet  House,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  F.  S.  Gilson  & 
Co.,  a  firm  very  widely  known  as  liberal  and  efficient  hotel  conductors. 
Accommodations  for  three  hundred  guests  are  barely  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand  daily  made  upon  the  facilities  of  this  favorite  stopping  place  by 
the  traveling  public.  The  Nicollet  is  noted  for  the  comfort  of  all  its  ap- 
pointments, the  elegance  of  its  furnishing,  and  the  unexceptional  character 
of  its  table.  There  are  four  or  five  inferior  hotels,  besides  a  number  of 
boarding  houses,  where  accommodations  of  various  degrees  of  comfort  and 
cost  may  be  obtained  by  the  economically  inclined. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Minneapolis  for  a  long  time  past  of 
great  importance,  have  within  a  few  years  received  an  impetus  from  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  city's  railroad  connections,  and  steady  growth  of 
settlement  iTi  the  region  tributary  in  every  direction.  During  the  year 
1877  over  1,000,000  acres  of  land  were  sold  to  actual  settlers,  thus  creating 
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a  hu'fiv  honu'  nmrkt't  lor  imiimfjictiucil  ^'oods  of  all  kiiuls.  wiiili'  tin-  in-w 
country  of  Manitolm  hiis  l)ftn  for  ii  coiisidiriiMf  period  u  luii\>  imrdiasfr 
of  machinery,  agricultural  iniplcnicnts,  furniture,  and  sofortli. 

The  I'ppcr  Missouri  Valley,  tlic  Hhndv  Hills,  and  all  Dakota,  an- now 
open  to  competition,  and  Minneapolis  has  tlu'  ad\anta^'e  in  the  contest  m 
distance,  hein*;  the  nearest  nianiitacturinj^  ciiiter  to  all  this  Northwestern 
territory;  of  railroad  coumnniication.  having'  direct  connection  with 
all  that  country  without  reshipment ;  and  last,  thou^di  not  least,  the  un- 
equalled facilities  furnished  for  manufacturinti  jjurposes  hy  the  water  jjower 
and  larj^e  lumher  interests  centered  here.  The  husiness  men  and  nnmu- 
facturers  of  the  city  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  i)rei)arin},'  to  meet  thm 
increased  demand,  liranches  oi  nninufacturin<,'  already  estahlished  are 
preparin«^to  increase  the  product,  and  new  industries,  such  as  the  growinji 
trade  demand,  are  hein<i  introduced. 


WAMIlllUN    MILL,    "A." 

All  over  tlu'  civilised  world  Minneapolis  is  eelehrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  tlour,  in  which  department  of  manufacture  a  lar{j[e  projjortion  of  the 
splendid  water  power  is  utilised.  Before  the  terrihle  lire  that  devastated 
the  milliufi  district  on  the  second  day  of  May  last,  there  were  twenty-one 
mills  in  operation  with  1*.)7  run  of  stone.  In  the  conrtaf,M-ation  several  of 
the  largest  were  destroyed,  hut  will  soou  he  rehuilt  and  in  nnniin},'  order 
again.  Prominent  among  those  destroyed  the  Washhurn  "  A  "  mill,  was 
the  largest  in  the  I'niteil  States  and  the  largest  hut  one  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  property  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Christian  A:  Co..  in  which  linn  ex-(it)V- 
ernor  Washbuni,  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  leading  memher.  The  calamity  that  des- 
troyed this  magnificent  jjrojierty  has  passed  into  history  as  om- of  the  most 
direful  in  its  effects  ever  witnessed.  Twenty  livis  and  three-cpiarters  of  a 
million  in  property  were  destroyed.  We  ])rint  an  excellent  cut  of  Washhurn 
"A"  mill  as  it  ajjpeared  just  hefore  the  exjjlosion.  The  large  hlock  of  mills 
built  in  1H;?.>.  ■«■»()  and  '(Jl  is  also  faithfully  represented. 
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Among  the  prominent  mercantile  establishments  of  Minneapolis,  that 
of  N.  B.  Harwood  &  Co.  stands  at  the  head. 

Messrs.  N.  B.  Harwood& 
Co.  removed  to  Minneapolis 
from  St.  Paul  in  January, 
1876.  They  occupy  the  An- 
drew &  Hayes'  new  block 
built  expressly  for  them.  It 
is  an  imposing  five  story 
structure  50x150  feet.  The 
basement  is  filled  with  do- 
mestics such  as  cotton  duck, 
denims,  tickings,  brown  and 
bleached  cottons,  &c.  On 
the  first  floor  we  find  the 
offices  and  their  stock  of 
dress  goods,  ginghams, 
prints,  cottonades,  jeans,, 
cassimeres,  flannels,  ttc.  On 
the  second  floor  we  find  the 
Notion  Department;  an  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  ar- 
ticles carried  in  this  depai-f- 
ment  would  be  simply  use- 
less, suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  the  largest  and  best  as- 
sorted stock  in  the  North- 
west. 

Ascending  to  the  third 
floor  we  find  the  socalled 
hosiery  and  white  goods- 
department.  Here  you  see 
stocks  of  table  damasks, 
napkins  and  handkerchiefs 
of  their  own  importation. 
Hosiery,  gloves  and  mittens, 
shawls  cloaks,  ladies  suits, 

etc.     This  department  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  busuaess. 

The  fourth  and  last  floor  contains  their  stock  of  overalls,  shirts,  pants, 

lumbermen  and  miners'  goods,  all  of  their  own  manufacture.     A  portion 

of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  the  billing  and  packing. 

The  house  is  furnished  with  one  of  Eeedy's  hydraulic  power  elevators. 

Ten  traveling  salesmen  represent  the  house  through  Minnesota,  poiiions 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Dakota  and  Montana 
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territories.     Siveiity-live  iiuii  nn-  tiiiployrd  in   tin-  tlitfi'reiit   (lepartiniiitK. 

Next  we  must  ineiitioij  tlie  inaiiufiicturiii},'  (lepiirtiueiit,  an  all-import- 
ant one  of  their  business.  It  is  located  in  Braekett'«  liloek,  a  nnissive  ston<* 
structure  corner  St-cond  street  and  First  avenue,  south  of  whicli  it  occupies 
the  upper  tloor  l(K»xl(M)  fn-t.  Here  are  emi)loyed  a  corps  of  skilled  cutters 
and  one  hundred  and  lifty  female  operatives,  besides  a  like  nund)er  who 
take  their  work  home  and  do  it  in  their  families  and  llicn  return  it  to  tin- 
manufacturinif  department . 

All  the  nnichinery  in  use  in  this  department  is  the  best  and  is  operated 
by  steam  power.  There  is  no  single  room  of  its  maj^nitude  in  the  West. 
Besides  lar^'e  quantities  of  shirts,  overalls,  hunters'  and  miners'  goods, 
they  manufacture  tents  and  wagon  covers,  flour  sacks,  burlaps,  &c.,  also 
the  heavy  281)  pouiul  export  Hour  sacks  which  have  of  late  met  with  so 
much  favor  with  millers  who  export  flour.  The  weekly  i)ay  loll  of  this 
department  amounts  to  nearly  one  thousand  dollars. 

Messrs.  N.  B.  Harwood  lV  Co.  are  fast  i»ecoming  the  most  popular  dry 
good  and  furnishing  goods  house  in  the  Northwest.  The  heads  of  the 
various  departments  are  all  men  of  tine  business  (jualities  who  study  the 
wants  of  their  numerous  customers.  The  stock  carried  by  the  house  varies 
with  the  season  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Among  the  prominent  implement  manufacturing  houses  of  Minneapohs 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Kussell  <!c  Willfcu'd,  occupies  a  leading 
position.  This  house  are  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Double  Blast  Middlings  Purifier,  a  machine  which  enjoys  pre- 
euiinent  popularity  among  all  the  leading  millers  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Among  the  hundreds  of  mills  using  these  machines  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Union  Mill  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich..  Champion  Mill  Co.,  same  place; 
K»  ys  Brothers,  Fnmtenace,  C.  A.  Pillsbury  A:  Co.,  W.  F.  Cahill  \-  Co.,  G. 
\V.  (ioodrich  \'  Co.,  George  Heinline,  Robert  X:  Shuler,  Stamwitz  \-  Sober, 
Minneajiolis,  and  Caspar  Kroii^(  liinibje,  Benton,  Minn. 

Minneapolis   has  P^   "" 

( laims   to   regard    as    a  C ■u^x 

sanitarmm  and  watermg 
place,  not  by  any  means 
to  be  ignored  nor  over- 
shadowed by  those  of 
places  making  special 
pretensions  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  SL.  Anthony 
Falls  Chalybeate  Springs 
were  widely  celebrated 
f(»r  their  curative  pro- 
])erties  among  the  Indian 
triltes  centuries  before 
the  face  of  the  European 
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ever  looked  into  the  clear  spring  depths.  These  highly  medicated  springs- 
seven  in  number — are  located  just  beloM^  the  falls  of  the  east  channel,  in 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  Mississippi  river.  They  are  easy 
of  access,  and  the  grounds  about  the  springs  have  been  fitted  up  in  an 
attractive  style  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 

For  many  years  these  springs  have  been  resorted  to  by  invalids, 
and  now  that  the  place  has  been  put  in  an  attractive  shape,  they 
are  destined  to  be  a  favorite  and  popular  resort  for  citisens  and 
strangers,  and  the  proprietor  spares  no  efforts  to  please  and  entertain  vis- 
itors. Croquet  grounds,  fishing,  swings,  promenades,  reception  rooms 
supplied  with  choice  flowers,  stereoscopic  views  and  specimens,  ice  cream 
and  refreshment  parlors,  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  fine  instrumental  music 
are  among  the  many  attractions  to  be  found  here.  The  baths  are  a  promi- 
nent feature,  being  superior  to  any  found  in  the  city.  Professor  Hayes, 
State  Assayor  and  Chemist  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  report  of  analysis 
says:  "Besides  the  alterative  medicinal  qualities  possessed  by  this  water 
when  taken  internally,  it  will  be  found  beneficial  in  hot  and  cold  baths, 
and  it  may  be  bottled  and  kept,  retaining  its  virtues  for  months."  There 
is  also  a  cave  through  which  one  can  take  a  boat  ride  about  two  thousand 
feet  under  the  ground. 

No.  20  State  St.,  Boston. 
Otis  M.  Humphrei/,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sir: — Several  weeks  have  passed  since  I  received  the  "St.  Anthony 
Mineral  spring  water  "  from  you,  and  during  this  time  I  have  made  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  chemical  analysis  of  it  with  results  as  stated  below. 
It  has  a  chemical  character,  and  is  strictly  an  alkaline  mineral  water,  re- 
sembling well  known  waters  found  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  and 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

One  United  States  gallon,  or  231  cubic  inches,  contains  nineteen  and 
eighty-four  hundredths  grains  of  solid  dry  mineral  matter  consisting  of : 

Potash 1.257 

Soda 2.900 

Sodium 060 

Lime , 5.394 

Magnesia 1.589 

Amonia Trace 

Alumina Trace 

Protoxide  of  Iron 028 

Sulphuric  Acid 117 

Chlorine 104 

Silicic  Acid 645 

Carbonic  Acid,  combined 8.106 

Crenic  Acid,  organic 640 

Total 19.840 
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These  eli'inents  arc  cniiiliiiitd  in  tlic  wattr.  foriniiit,'  tin-  following' saltH 
iiud  conipomuls :  C"arl»<nmtf  of  potash,  carltoiiatt'  of  soda,  carlioiiatt-  of 
linu'.  carlKinatt'  of  maf^nu'sia,  sulpliatr  of  jiofasli.  silicate  of  soda,  cldoiidi' 
of  sodium,  crenatc  of  iron,  etc. 

---  All  the  carhonatc  named  exist  in  a  state  of  hicarhonates :  and  tiie 
pnsst^s  present  are  carhonic  acid  oxyj^in  and  nytro<i;en  ;  the  water  contain- 
ing three  and  three-tentlis  vohimes  of  mixed  passes  in  one  hnndn-d  \ohmieK 
of  watt'r.  The  aeration  of  tin's  water  renders  it  a  i)leasant  l)ev»'raf.,'»',  and 
prevents  the  sense  of  heavin<'ss  after  it  has  heen  drank  in  (piantities.  lie- 
sides  the  alterative  medicinal  (jualities  ])ossessed  hy  this  water  when  taken 
internally,  it  will  he  found  heneticial  in  hot  and  cold  haths,  especially  in 
certain  cases  of  skin  diseases.  And  it  may  he  hottled  and  kept,  retaininj^j 
its  virtues  for  months  without  material  alteration. 

Respectfully.  S.  J)ana  11a vks. 

State  Assayor  and  Chemist,  Mass. 

^lessrs.  M.  Pettinj^nll  \-  Co.,  ])roprietors  of  this  attractive  and  i)o]>ular 
lijKi,  are  ener«;etic  and  puhlic-si)irited  eitisens,  whose  successful  efforts  to 
hrinjf  Minneapolis  into  a  leading  position  as  a  summer  resort  are  fast 
gaining  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  the  people, 

LAKE   MINNETONKA. 

This  heautiful  hody  of  water  is  one  of  the  largest  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  attractive  lakes  in  the  state.  It  is  distant  twenty-four  miles  from  St. 
I'aul  hy  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  and  deservedly  ranks  as  the  lead- 
ing watering  place  of  Minnesota.  The  totalleiigth  of  the  lake  isin  theneigh- 
horhood  of  twenty-eight  miles,  and  in  width  it  varies  heiug  not  more  than 
four  to  five  miles  at  any  jxtint.  The  coast  of  Minnetonka  is  at  least  two 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  as  its  shores  are  everywhere  indented  with  hays, 
inlets  and  gulfs.  These  natural  features  gives  the  lake  a  variety  of  scen- 
ery, not  to  he  excelled  in  the  whole  north-west.  The  shores  are  covered 
with  the  heautiful  foliage  peculiar  to  the  North  Star  State,  and  the  forests 
are  alternated  with  golden  fields,  and  nohle  hlutfs,  all  presenting  na- 
ture in  every  phase  delightful  to  the  senses. 

As  a  summer  resort  Minnetonka  has  heen  steadily  growing  in  favor  for 
several  years,  and  at  the  present  time  the  results  of  recent  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  mission  it  is  to  cater  to  the  eomfoi-t  of  visitors,  are 
seen  in  the  Hocks  of  tourists  who  regularly  take  their  holiday  at  the  "  Big 
Water."  as  the  name  of  the  lake  signilies  in  English.  Everything  is  found 
here  calculated  to  please  the  careworn  city  man.  The  shooting  and  lish- 
ing  are  magniticent.  Facilities  for  any  kind  of  life,  hotel,  camp  or  cottage 
are  ami»ly  present.  Sailing,  hoating,  "steaming,"  driving,  howling! 
Everything  is  provided  for  to  the  hearts  cont«nt. 

Wayzata.  a  station  on  the  St.  Paul  and  I'acilic  road  is  the  i  ntnjint  to 
this  lovely  region  for  all  who  journey  thithei  l»y  rail,  hut  many,  especially 
residents  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ride  or  drive  over  the  charming  roads 
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leading  from  those  cities  to  the  lake.  From  the  latter  town  the  distance 
to  the  village  of  Excelsior  on  the  lake  is  only  eighteen  miles  by  carriage 
road,  and  this  is  natiu'ally  a  popular  trip,  as  the  scenery  all  along  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  Wayzata  being  the  only  railroad  pomt  on  the  lake 
has  considerable  local  importance.  Here  the  ^^isitor  must  look  for  his  let- 
ters, baggage  and  the  quartermasters  and  commissary  stores  so  convenient 
to  the  summer  wayfarer. 

From  this  point  the  handsome  stern  wheel  steamer  Hattie  May,  con- 
veys passengers  to  all  parts  of  the  lower  and  upper  lake  and  to  the  village 
of  Excelsior  across  from  Wayzata.  The  Hattie  May  is  a  new  vessel  con- 
stiTicted  especially  with  reference  to  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  shallow 


bays"and  inlets,  and  of  the  narrows  connecting  the  two  principal  di^■ision8 
of  jthe  lake.  While  numerous  charming  localities  are  to  be  found  in  every 
direction,  generally  well  supplied  as  to  hotel  and  boarding  house  accomo- 
dations, the  larger  and  more  fashionable  portion  of  the  regular  habitues  of 
this  resoi-t,  make  their  headquarters  at  the  Chapman  House  located  at 
Mound  City,  on  the  upper  lake,  and  just  far  enough  from  the  station  to 
give  the  traveler  the  advantage  of  a  delightful  sail  going  and  coming.  An- 
other favorite  resort  on  the  upper  lake  is  the  Upper  Lake  House,  equally 
accessible  with  the  Chapman  and  a  well  kept  and  comfoi-table  hotel.  The 
splendid  pike,  pickerel  and  bass  fishing  in  the  lake  added  to  the  attractions 
its  surface  and  scenery  offer  to  those  who  love  to  sport  with  oar  or  sail,  has 
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encouragt'd  tlu-  l»iiil(lin«,'  up  of  ji  liiu-  and  miinerous  tleot  consistiufi  of 
yai'lits  and  skip's  in  »,'ivat  variety  adajjtt'd  to  i>U'aHuieor  lisliin}^'.  The  pro- 
prit'tors  of  the  iivet.  (iati's,  Richardson  t!i:  Morse,  at  Excelsiiir,  also  keep 
bait,  tackle  and  everythint^j  else  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tourist  or  sjjorts- 
IHiui.  Another  tine  fleet  is  kept  hy  John  Keeslin},'  at  Wayzata.  where  sail- 
iua  and  iishin«;  i)arties  are  fitted  out  with  everythiufj  recpiisite.  Altogether, 
neither  in  tlie  (iolden  North-West  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  can 
l)e  discovered  a  locality  more  heautiful  t)r  perhai)s  quite  as  accessible  as 
Lake  Minnetonka.  People  from  every  comer  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  seen  and  enjoyed  and  i)raised  its  attractions.  Its  shore  and 
bays  are  sites  for  the  sunnner  palaces  of  the  <,'entry  of  the  West  and  South 
already  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  will  continue  to  become  more  so  year 
after  year,  as  the  wealth  and  pn^sjx-rity  of  our  new  emjjire  in  the  (Iolden 
North-West  steadilv  increase. 


WHITE  BEAU  LAKE. 

Near  ^^^nte  Bear,  a  station  on  the  St.  Taul  and  Duluth  IJ.  K..  and 
twelve  miles  from  St.  Paul,  is  situated  one  of  the  most  popular  and  de- 
lightful summer  resorts  in  the  country.  White  Bear  Lake  is  especially 
favored,  with  reference  to  its  local  advantages,  in  being  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  state,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Stillwater,  from  all  of  which  places  it  deserves  a  large  patronage  alone  suf- 
ticient  to  support  its  pretensions  to  being  considered  a  leading  watering 
place.  White  Bear  Lake  is  a  charming  little  sheet  of  water  about  four 
miles  in  length  by  three  wide.  A  picturesque  island  rises  from  the  Ijosom 
of  the  lake  near  its  centre.  The  bright  pebbly  beach  is  loaded  with  opal- 
escent gems  of  agate  and  carnelian,  while  the  crystal  waters,  clear  and 
cold,  are  the  home  of  game,  tish  in  great  numbers.  Lake  Shore,  a  new 
station,  has  been  recently  established  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  company 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors  to  Bear  Lake,  and  from  this  station  car- 
riages carry  passengers  to  the  Leip  House  and  other  places  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  vicinity.  The  principal  as  well  as  the  oldest  and  largest  hotel 
at  this  resort  is  the  Leip  House  kept  by  Mr.  William  Leip  who  has  suc- 
cessfully conducted  the  enterprise  for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  Since  last 
year  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  at 
the  present  time  the  accomodations  are  ample  for  several  hundred  guests. 
The  picnic  grounds  attached  to  the  house  are  extensive,  l)eautifully  laid 
out  and  iiiii)rovcd  and  largely  patronized.  A  inie  tleet  of  yachts  and  row- 
boats.  l»illiard  and  bar-rooms  are  included.  Not  far  from  the  Leip,  the 
South  Shore  House  occupies  a  charming  situation  on  the  lake.  It  has  a 
handsome  i)avillion  for  dancing,  delightful  grounds  shaded  by  lovely 
forest  trees,  and  a  numl>er  of  sail  and  row  boats.  On  the  west  shore  of 
the  lake  there  is  also  the  Williams  House,  an  excellent  hotel  well  patron- 
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ised  by  transient  and  regular  custom  during  the  season.  It  is  nearer  the 
depot  than  the  others,  and  has  besides  an  excellent  bar,  line  grounds, 
boats,  etc. 

In  an  historical  description  of  the  locality,  Colonel  J.  Fletcher  Williams 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  writes  : 

"  This  neighborhood  was,  from  time  immemorial,  a  grand  battle  ground 
between  the  Chippewas  and  Dakotas.  There  is  hardly  a  foot  of  soil  around 
White  Bear  Lake  that  has  not  been  ensanguined  by  the  blood  of  these  he- 
reditary foes.  Spirit  Island  seems  to  have  been  the  most  hotly  contested 
ground,  and  to  this  day  the  remains  of  rifle  pits,  redoubts  and  earth  works 
are  there  to  be  found,  while  its  soil  was  enriched  by  the  innumerable  war- 
riors who  were  slain.  It  is  a  perfect  Golgotha — an  island  cemetery.  These 
fierce  combats  continued  as  late  as  1855,  when  a  party  of  Sioux  from 
Kaposia  passed  the  lake  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Near  Oneka  Lake,  a  few 
miles  above,  they  encountered  the  Chippewas,  one  of  whom  they  killed  and 
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scalped,  losing,  however,  two  of  their  own  braves  by  mortal  wounds.  They 
brought  their  w^ounded  comrades  with  them,  on  litters,  and  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  Goose  Lake,  just  above  where  St.  John's  Church  was  after- 
ward erected  and  held  a  scalp  dance.  They  spent  two  days  and  nights  in 
their  infernal  orgies,  frightening  women  and  children  by  shaking  the  reek- 
ing scalp  of  their  dead  enemy  above  their  heads. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  white  settlement  the  Indians  were  very 
troublesome.  The  Sioux  claimed  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  and  gather 
cranberries  and  rice,  which  were  very  abundant.  Game  was  so  plentiful 
that  both  Chippewa  and  Sioux  dreaded  the  idea  of  abandoning  it.     The 
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lake  teenu'd  with  lish.  at|iiatic  low  I.  miiskiat  and  mink.  Tlu'  forcHt 
alxMindi'd  with  liiar,  dvw  and  other  f^ranic.  whiK-  wild  rice  and  ht'rricK  were 
jtK'iitifiil  in  the  hikes  and  marshes.  It  was  to  them  Wd-si-rlnt-  the  hind 
of  plenty.  Some  idea  of  the  ahniuhmce  of  ^'unie  may  he  tjained  hy  a  single 
instance.  In  tin-  winter  of  IM.OiM,  Little  Crow.  Red  Iron  and  several  otlier 
chiefs,  who  then  had  a  villat,'e  at  Kaposia.  camped  at  the  lake  witii  a  few 
lodj,'es.  Durinj^'the  winter,  hy  actual  count,  they  killed  1.2(>5deer.  What 
wonder  that  j^anu'  should  ^row  scarce  !  \\'liMf  wonder  the  red  men  should 
dislike  Ieavin<j:  their  Wa-se-cha." 

Among  the  l»eautirs  of  White  Bear  Lake,  Spirit  Island  stands  pre-em- 
inent. It  is  a  favt)riti'  resort  for  camping  parties,  and  realises  thoroughly 
the  ideal  of  retirenu-nt  from  all  tiie  hustli-s  and  cari-s  of  civilised  life.  An 
interesting  Indian  legend  tells  how  it  was  regarded  with  reverence  by 
the  Dakotas  in  tlu-  elder  day.  liailway  and  hotel  facilities  coml)ined  with 
natural  attractions  unsini)assedat  any  resort  in  the  world,  rendi-r  it  certain 
that  White  Bear  Lake  will  always  advance  in  popularity  and  prosperity  as 
one  of  the  most  deliglitful  fashionahle  watering  ])laces  in  the  (ioldi-n 
North- West. 

DULUTH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  history  of  northwestern 
development  is  found  in  the  startling  growth  of  this  city  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  a  few  scattered  huts  were  all  the  evi- 
dences of  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  important  and  growing  commercial 
port  and  city  of  Duluth.  Where  now  broad  streets  lined  with  warehouses, 
churches,  schools  and  handsome  residences,  spread  out  in  every  directi(m, 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  gentle  bovine  ruminated  in  the  shade  of  lordly 
forest  trees,  and  the  song  of  the  fisherman  or  the  hum  of  bees  was  all  that 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  region.  Superior  City,  a  small  settlement  across 
the  bay  of  Superior,  three-cpiarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in  former  years  sui)i)lied 
the  few  i)eoi)le  at  Duluth  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  the  earliest 
commerce  of  the  place  was  conducted  by  means  of  bark  canoes  during  open 
navigation  and  dog  sledges  in  the  winter.  Superior  City  had  ambitious  as- 
pirations, and  experienced  a  sudden  growth  at  the  time  the  Northern  Ta- 
cific  road  became  a  fixed  fact,  but  after  two  or  three  years  of  prosperity  and 
progi-esB  ceased.  Duluth  meantime  s])ringing  into  existence  a  full  tiedged 
city. 

Like  almost  every  important  town  in  the  West,  Duluth  owes  its  good 
fortune  to  railways.  Being  the  termimis  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  and 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  lines,  its  facilities  f<u-  inland  commerce  extend  in 
every  direction,  while  added  to  this  it  commands  the  commerce  of  the 
great  lakes,  holding  the  head  of  navigation.  This  latter  consideration 
must  alone  make  Duluth  the  "  Chicago  of  Minnesota,"  as  its  friends  al- 
ready deliglit  to  call  it,  for  when  the  n<»rthwest  is  thickly  pojiulated  as  it 
will  be  within  a  short  time,  this  cit\'  will  nectssarilv  hfconie  the  connuer- 
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cial  metropolis  of  a  vast  region.  But  the  advantages  of  the  situation  are 
not  alone  sordid  or  material  for  the  site  of  Duluth  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  Golden  North- West.  Lake  Superior,  "Gitchie  Gumee"  of  the 
Daliotas,  is  celebrated  the  world  over  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  and 
in  no  part  of  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  this  vicinity. 

Government  has  lent  a  helping  hand  to  this  lusty  child  of  the  lakes  and 
woods  by  constructing  a  magnificent  breakwater  to  protect  the  outer  har- 
bor. The  result  of  this  judicious  outlay  gives  Duluth  a  dockage  of  over 
twenty  miles ;  sufficient  to  accomodate  the  great  fleets  that  from  the 
ports  of  our  own  country  and  over- sea  will  one  day  anchor  at  the  gates  of 
the  North  Star  Empire.  At  the  present  time  the  city  has  about  twelve 
miles  of  well  graded  streets,  over  a  thousand  business  houses,  with  an 
annual  trade  of  nearly  six  million  dollars,  a  number  of  workshops  and  fac- 
tories and  adequate  wharves  and  other  facilities  for  the  marine  interest. 
Several  prosperous  churches,  neat,  ample  and  fully  appointed  schools  and 
fine  public  buildings  ;  all  these  give  to  Duluth  the  air  of  a  full  grown,  al- 
most middle-aged  town ;  truly  surprising  when  one  reflects  that  only  the 
other  day,  as  it  seems,  civilisation  had  not  yet  disturbed  the  wildness  of 
nature,  where  the  metropolis  of  the  future  already  defends  its  claim  to  con- 
sideration as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  North-west.  The  wonderful  progress 
and  development  of  this  point  is  due  confessedly  to  the  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  management  more  than  to  any  other  one 
influence.  Through  that  road  and  its  connections,  especially  one  of  them, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road.  Duluth  has  been  favored  with 
trade  advantages,  the  outcome  of  which  may  be  noted  in  her  present  im- 
portant business  interests. 

BEAINEED. 

Brainerd  occupying  an  attractive  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river  is  the  seat  of  the  general  offices  of  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  of  which 
line  it  is  an  important  station.  The  town  is  largely  visited  by  sportmen 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  fishing  and  shooting  of  the  vicinity.  The  lakes  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  are  stocked  with  the  finest  black  and  rock 
bass,  pike  and  pickerel  in  the  county :  and  the  country  abounds  with  deer, 
partridge,  ducks  and  geese.  The  town  has  one  thousand  inhabitants  and 
boast  of  an  excellent  hotel.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Western  railroad  now 
running  in  connection  with  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  direct  to  St.  Paul  thir- 
teen miles  distant.  A  stage  line  and  mail  route  also  connects  it  with  Leech 
Lake  Indian  xigency  to  the  north. 

DETEOIT. 

This  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Beecher  county  and  is  located  near  the 
shore  of  Detroit  Lake,  on  the  line  of  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  It  is  just 
on  the  border  of  the  beautiful  park  region  ;  has  a  population  of  twelve  hun- 
dred, mostly  imigrants  from  New  England.    Detroit  Lake  is  one  of  the  finest 
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slieets  of  wattToii  tlu-  rnad  iind  liiis  Ittcoiiif  (iwitiii  jMipular  ivsort.  tlu-  scen- 
ery, huntin«/  and  lishin^,'  of  the  iieif^lilioilioinl  l)eiii<jiiiiMiii)nhsiil  ally^\hel•e. 
Beside  its  railway  connnunieations  Detroit  in  eonneeted  l)y  staKe  with  tlie 
White  Karth  Indian  Itesirvation  in  tlie  nortli,  and  southward  tlnou^'h  the 
Pehcan  N'alli  y  to  Ft  r^Mis  Falls  and  (anipltcll,  on  tlie  St.  I'aul  and  Faeitie 
railroad. 

FAiiiiiAi  i;r. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  i)resent  eentury  Alexander  I'ariltault  estahlished 
a  tradin},'  i)ost  on  the  site  of  the  ])resent  wealthy  and  Mourishin^'  city  that 
hears  his  uauie.  The  town  wasnotlaid  out  until  185/5.  since  which  time  its 
},'rowth  has  heen  steady.  Farihault  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
line  of  the  Chicago.  Milwakee  and  St. Paul  It.  It.,  and  distant  from  St.  Faul 
tifty-three  miles.  Two  small  rivers  hetween  which  it  is  located,  furnish  an 
ample  water-power  utilised  hy  a  numher  of  manufacturinfj  estahlishments. 
The  industrial  interests  of  the  city  have  heen  pushe(1  to  a  considerahle  ex- 
tent, and  its  manufactures  are  steadily  increasing.  The  county  town  of 
Rice  county.  Farihault  has  the  further  distinction  of  heing  the  cathedral 
city  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Minnesota,  and  the  seat  of  several  influen- 
tial Anglican  schools  and  college.  The  "  Shattuck  (Irammar  School  and 
Seahury  Mission,"  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  popular 
colleges  for  young  ladies  in  the  country,  are  located  here.  A  new  cathedral 
and  Episcopal  residence  are  now  nearly  comjjleted,  and  will  cost  over 
SKKI.OIK).  The  Eight  Reverend  H.  B.  Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  un- 
der w  hose  care  and  enterprise  the  colleges  and  schools  of  Farihault  have 
grown  u])  to  their  present  prosperity,  has,  of  course,  his  residence  here  and 
is  greatly  respected,  not  only  on  account  of  his  distinguished  position  as  a 
prelate,  hut  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  adding  to  the  importance  of  his 
see  city. 

The  Central  High  School  a  widely  known  educational  institution  occu- 
pies a  handsome  huilding  which  cost  $30,000.  On  the  hluffs  east  of  the 
city  the  State  Asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumh  and  hlind  occupies  a  prominent 
site.  The  huildings  are  comfortahle.  adequate  and  well  ajjpointed  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $53,000. 

AUSTIN. 

Austin,  which  has  grown  so  largely  in  importance  during  the  jiast  few 
years  as  to  take  rank  among  the  leading  interior  town  of  Minnesota,  is 
situated  on  the  Cedar  river,  one  hundred  and  one  miles  from  St.  Paul  hy  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Mower 
county,  has  a  poi)ulation  of  3,0CK)  and  controls  a  large  trade  drawn  from 
the  rich  and  fertile  agricultural  regicm  around  it.inchiding  several  counties 
hoth  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
road have  a  hranch  line  which  extends  from  Austin  southwest  to  Mason 
City.  com])leting  tlu  St.  Paul  c(mnection  tner  this  road  of  the  Burlington. 
Cedar  Kapids  and  Minnesota  and  the  Central  Iowa  railroads. 
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NOETHFIELD. 

The  terrible  tragedy  enacted  at  Northfield  a  couple  of  years  ago  has  en- 
vironed that  to"svu  with  a  romantic  interest  that  it  would  never  otherwise 
have  attained.  The  raid  of  the  James  and  Younger  brothers,  the  capture 
of  the  Bank  of  Xoithfield.  the  heroic  defense  and  death  of  Hej-^ood  the 
cashier,  and  the  subsequent  excitement  and  campaign  against  the  tieeing 
bandits — all  this  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  pubhc.  Northfield  is  a 
little  city  of  -2.000  inhabitants,  thii-ty-nine  miles  from  St.  Paul  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Camion 
river.  Carleton  College,  one  of  the  most  popular  seats  of  learning  in  the 
state  is  located  here,  and  the  city  is  otherwise  of  local  importance  as  the 
supplying  point  for  a  large  section  of  thriving  country.  A  curious  natural 
feature  rises  from  the  prairie  six  miles  north  and  one  mile  east  of  the 
railroad  called  Castle  Eock.  a  town  of  white  sandstone  forty  feet  high. 


CUAl'l'lJl   IV. 

low  A—  M  «.lCK(.«tl; — I  ALMAU — KKrolUH — CRESCO — Ll.MK     SPIUNciS — MASON    CITY — 
CLEAR    LAKE — ALGONA — SKETCH    OF    DAKOTA,     MONTANA,  AND    MAN- 
ITOBA— MOOKHEAD,    FARGO,  BLSMARCK,  BLACK  HILLS,   DEAD- 
WOOD,  THE    YELLOWSTONE  AND    BIG    HORN  COINTRY. 

''T^O  Julicn  DuhiuiiU'  is  croditt'd  tlit-  honor  of  c'st;il)lisliiii<j[  the  tirst  known 
A  white  settlement  within  the  Hmits  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  date  of  his 
occupancy  is  fixed  at  1788,  when,  with  a  small  company  of  miners,  he 
commenced  operations  upon  the  mines,  on  the  site  of  the  city  which  still 
bears  his  name,  and  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1810.  Prior  to 
this  peaceful  invasion,  the  then  territory  had  known  nothing  of  the  hu- 
man race,  beyond  that  represented  l)y  the  Indians  that  had  been  driven 
from  the  east  In'  the  encroachments  of  civilisation,  and  nomadic  bands  of 
white  explorers,  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  red  skins.  Following  close 
u]ion  the  footsteps  of  Dubucjue  came  others,  who  found  in  the  fertile  soil 
and  rare  natural  advantages  of  the  territory,  greater  promise  of  return  for 
their  lal)ors  than  in  the  comparatively  old  country  east  of  the  Big  River. 
The  west  bank  began  to  show  signs  of  life  and  rapid  improvement,  and  as  the 
pioneers  succeeded,  they  were  joined  by  others,  until  tlie  necessity  for  gov- 
ernment became  manifest. 

A  little  insight  into  the  (bmiestic  relations  of  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa 
is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  from  1788  to  1881,  not  a  white  child  was  l)orn 
within  its  limits.  In  the  latter  year,  Margaret  Stillwell,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Ford,  was  born,  on  the  present  site  of  Keokuk.  Prior  to  her 
birth,  the  half  breed  had  been  the  staple  product,  but  gradually  the  minds 
of  the  settlers  were  eman(ii)ated  from  their  Indian  fancies,  and  the  white 
baby  rapidly  grew  in  popularity. 

Iowa  became  a  separate  territory  in  1838,  and  her  fame  spreading  far 
and  wide  drew  to  her  i)rairies  an  immense  number  of  fortune  seekers,  and 
within  ten  years  her  ])o])ulation  numbered  loO.JKH).  In  184;"),  she  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  state,  and  now  ranks  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  new  admissiims. 

Mc(iHE(;OP.. 

This  city  has  a  po])ulation  of  *2.r)(M).  and  is  the  southeastern  terminus 
of  the  Iowa  and  Mhmesota  line  of  the  C,  M.  A:  St.  1*.     Tiie  heautv  of  the 
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town  and  its  surroundings  have  for  years  attracted  summer  tourists,  and 
since  the  erection  of  the  Flanders  House,  a  large  and  excellently  kept 
hotel,  the  place  has  become  more  than  ever  a  fashionaljle  resort.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank,  opposite  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  ferry.  At  the  latter  city  there  is  also  a  commodious 
hotel,  the  "Eailway  House,"  one  of  the  most  popular  hostelries  on  the 
river.  McGregor  is  21'2  miles  from  St.  Paul,  a  flourishing  city,  delightfully 
located  and  a  charming  spot  for  recreation  and  leisure. 

CALMAR. 
Forty-three  miles  from  McGregor,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  C,  M.  &  St. 
P.,  is  the  smaller,  l)ut  lively  and  enterprising  town  of  Calmar.  It  has  an 
industrious  population  of  2,500,  and  by  virtue  of  the  railway  line  running 
through  it,  is  accessible  as  a  market  for  the  farmers  in  the  fertile  country 
lying  round  al)out.  Its  advantages  are  beyond  its  population,  and  the  city 
offers  every  inducement  to  those  who  are  looking  for  comfortable  and 
profitable  homes. 

DECORAH. 

Decorah,  county  seat  of  Winnischiek  county,  is  a  handsome  inland  city 
of  2,500  inhabitants,  157  miles  from  St.  Paul,  on  a  branch  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  and  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Iowa 
river.  Decorah  is  noted  for  its  importance  as  a  supplying  point  for  a 
populous  and  wealthy  agricultural  district  surrounding  it  and  locally,  for  its 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  for  the  scenery,  fishing  and  hunting  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  surface  of  the  country  in  this  locality  is  a  rolling 
prairie,  varied  by  high  bluffs  along  the  streams.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  black 
loam,  and  very  rich  for  producing  purposes.  Timber  is  plenty,  and  being 
rapidly  increased  in  quantity  by  cultivation.  Among  the  business  enter- 
prises of  the  country  there  are  twenty-two  flouring  mills,  six  of  which  ship 
their  product  to  the  East.  An  extensive  wagon  and  plow  factory,  a  large 
woolen  mill,  and  a  carriage  factory,  are  also  located  here.  A  heavy  dairy 
interest  has  grown  up  in  the  county,  and  in  1874  butter  was  made  to  the 
extent  of  736,618  pounds.  The  wool  clips  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
38,965  pounds ;  the  sheep  population  then  aggregating  10,627.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  there  are  several  excellent  trout  streams,  and 
the  prairie  chicken,  partridge  and  quail  shooting  is 'good  in  season. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  natural  phenomena  to  be  met  with  anv- 
where  is  found  here.  This  is  "  Ice  Cave,"  under  a  blufl^  on  the  north  l)ank 
of  the  upper  Iowa  river,  noted  because,  while  in  winter  no  ice  is  to  be 
found  in  it,  it  forms  in  Spring  and  Summer,  and  thaws  out  again  upon  the 
advent  of  cold  weather.  Another  singular  natural  feature  is  an  un- 
derground stream  nine  miles  east  of  Decorah,  on  Trout  river,  navigable  for 
canoes,  and  w^hich  has  been  explored  for  a  long  distance.  A  large  spring 
issuing  from  a  picturesque  blutt"  was  used  for  some  time  to  run  a  woolen 
mill,  which  has  since  burned  down ;  this  spring  feeds  a  considerable  creek 
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tlowing  through  a  beautiful  little  valley,  and  empties  into  the  upi)er  Iowa 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  town.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
river,  it  furnishes  power  for  two  Hour  mills. 

Decorah  is  the  site  of  a  dismantled  fort,  Fort  Atkinson,  established 
here  hy  the  jiovernment  in  1841,  for  the  jjurpose  of  eontrollinj,'  the  Winna- 
batjo  Indians.  The  sava«j:es  were  removed,  1847-8,  after  which  the  fort  was 
abandoned,  but  part  of  the  l)uildin*rs  still  remain  and  are  occupied  by  cit- 
isens,  Decorah  takes  its  name  from  the  noted  Indian  chief  who  captured 
Black  Hawk,  at  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  county  also  takes  its 
name  from  that  of  another  chief  of  the  AViunebagoes. 

CKESCO. 

The  ])ushing  little  city  of  Cresco  is  a  station  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Kailroad,  three  hundred  and  twenty-live  miles  from  Chicago, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  from  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
farming  region,  and  has  moreover  developed  a  manufacturing  interest  of 
some  importance.  A  large  foundry,  where  the  "Swinson  mower"  is 
made,  and  the  Cresco  Plow  Works,  are  in  successful  operation. 

LIME  SPRINGS. 

Lime  Springs  Station,  Howard  county,  is  a  station  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  liailway,  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  from 
Chicago,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  from  Milwaukee,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  from  St.  Paul.  It  has  a  population  of  one  thousand,  and 
is  a  thriving  inland  town.  The  surface  of  the  neighborhood  is  mostly 
prairie,  the  soil  rich  black  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  Timber  is  scarce, 
but  a  little  oak,  elm  and  wahuit  is  found  along  the  Turkey  and  Upper 
Iowa  rivers.  Wheat  raising  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  county,  but 
the  farmers  have  latterly  gone  a  good  deal  into  stock  raising,  which  prom- 
ises to  become  a  leading  interest,  as  the  locality  is  exceptionally  favorable 
to  it.  Lime  Springs  Station  shipped  over  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1877.  An  extensive  factory  for  the  production  of  wagons,  carriages, 
sleighs  and  agricultural  implements  is  located  here.  In  addition  to  other 
means  of  communication.  Lime  Springs  Station  is  connected  l)y  a  stage 
line  to  Spring  Valley,  Minnesota,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Piailroad. 

MASON  CITY. 

Running  through  from  McGregor  to  Algona  is  a  Iiranch  line  of  the  C, 
M.  &  St.  P.,  and  117  miles  west  of  McGregor  is  Mason  City,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Mason  City  line.  It  is  iijso  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Central  Iowa  I{ailroail.  which,  connecting  at  Ottuniwa 
with  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railway,  forms  a  contin- 
uous all  rail  route  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul.  With  such  railroad  ad- 
vantages, it  is  little  wonder  that  Mason  City  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
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flourishing  towns  of  Northern  Iowa.  It  has  a  population  of  2,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  county  seat  of  Cerro  Gordo  county,  and  celebrated  for  its  pleasant 
and  healthful  situation. 

CLEAE  LAKE. 

This  town  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  small  lake  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Kailway,  about  170  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Clear  Lake  has  lately  be- 
gun to  be  patronised  as  a  summer  resort,  but  lacks  as  yet  the  necessary 
hotel  facilities.  The  hunting  and  Ashing  in  the  neighborhood  is  excellent, 
the  scenery  pleasant,  though  ordinary,  and  the  towai  bids  fair  to  one  day 
become  a  popular  local  watering  place. 

ALGONA. 

Algona,  the  county  seat  of  Kossuth  county,  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  east  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  213  miles  from  St.  Paul.  It  is 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  line  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway.  The  country  about  Algona  is  fertile  and 
largely  populated.  It  produces  the  leading  cereals  in  vast  quantities,  and 
supports  a  considerable  general  trade  in  the  shire  town.  The  latter  has  a 
number  of  business  houses,  one  of  the  finest  court  houses  in  the  state, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Algona  College,  a  Methodist  institution  of  some  local 
importance.  Several  religious  societies,  and  good  schools,  are  well  sup- 
ported. Up  to  the  time  the  railroad  reached  Algona  the  village  did  not 
amount  to  much,  and  its  present  importance  is  entirely  due  to  its  being  a 
terminus  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  This  year  that  railway  will  be  com- 
pleted to  Spencer,  85  miles  further  west.  What  effect  the  extension  of  the 
line  may  have  upon  the  fortunes  of  Algona,  remains  to  be  seen. 

DAKOTA,  MONTANA  AND  MANITOBA. 

Lying  to  the  westward  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  the  great  region  com- 
prising the  territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  stretches  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  continent,  where  the  mountains  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  decorate  the  bosom  of  America,  our  fruitful,  rich  and  indulgent 
mother.  Again  far  away  to  the  North- West  of  our  own  most  north-west- 
erly possession,  the  British  Province  of  Manitoba  reaches  its  arms  to  the 
still  deserted  wilds  of  the  Arctic  circle.  All  of  these  sections  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  glorious  empire  of  the  future,  "The  Golden  North- West." 
Dakota  and  Montana  with  the  untold  wealth  of  their  Black  Hills,  Big  Horn 
and  Yellowstone  regions,  their  sublime  and  often  frightful  scenery,  their 
mountains,  rivers  and  geysers  ;  added  to  vast  and  fertile  prairies,  valleys 
and  hillsides,  stock  ranges  illimitable  in  extent,  and  water  power  compe- 
tent to  turn  the  mills  of  Christendom ;  these  territories  are  destined  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  grand  drama  of  our  future  social  and  po- 
litical development.  Manitoba,  the  granary  of  the  far  north,  with  its  fast 
populating  country,  rich  to  excess  in  every  natural  resource ;  it  too  is 
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certain  to  exert  a  eommandinj,'  iiilluciifc  in  the  ((tniinfj  colossal  empire  of 
the  (iolden  North-West. 

The  early  settlement  of  these  <,n"!in(l  divisioiis  of  oui'  new  iiuperiiil  re- 
gion, except  in  the  case  of  ManitohM.  would  have  hut  little  in  connection 
with  the  immediate  ohject  of  this  vohuue.  Population  moved  slowly  into 
Dakota  and  scarcely  at  all  into  Montana  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Black  Hills,  in  the  Yellowstone,  and  liig  Horn  countries,  gave  an  im])etus  to 
immigration,  whitdi  will  now  never  he  lost  until  the  face  of  the  land  is 
dotted  with  i>o])ulous  cities,  town  and  villages  and  the  surface  gridironed 
hy  railways.  It  is  at  the  point  of  time  when  the  tirst  adventurer  should- 
ered his  ritle  and  pan  to  wrest  the  hidden  treasure  from  Nature's  lap  that 
our  interest  in  Dakota  and  Montana  commences.  As  to  the  great  Province 
there  is  nuich  to  he  written  did  si)ace  ])ermit.  The  Eiel  revolution  of  the 
last  decade  hrought  the  young  kingdom  into  puhlic  notice,  and  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  quell  it  under  the  now  famous  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  assisted 
still  further  to  make  its  wonderful  potentialities  know  to  the  world.  F'or 
the  past  few  years  inhahitants  have  made  their  appearance  in  armies  and 
at  the  present  the  country  is  giving  evidence  of  its  progress  in  a  commerce 
of  considerahle  extent,  which  will  he  indefinitely  increased  as  soon  as  the 
imminent  railway  comnnniications  with  Minnesota  and  the  East  via  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad  and  its  connections  are  opened. 

In  these  portions  of  the  region  just  mentioned  included  within  the 
houndaries  of  the  United  States,  cheap  homes  and  farms  are  offered  to 
actual  settlers  under  various  laws.  The  pre-emption  law  gives  to  any 
citisen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  hecome  such,  160  acres  of  land  within  the  limits  of  a  land  grant  to 
any  railroad  company,  at  S2.o0  per  acre,  or  outside  of  railroad  limits  at 
$1.25  per  acre,  on  condition  of  permanent  improvement  and  continued 
residence  for  one  year.  The  homestead  law  grants  to  the  settler  100  acres 
outside  of  railroad  limits,  and  eighty  acres  within  the  limits  on  condition 
of  permanent  improvement  and  continued  residence  for  five  years,  with- 
out cost,  except  land  office  fees,  wdiich  do  not  exceed  $18  for  160  acres. 
An  exception  to  the  demands  of  the  homestead  law  is  made  in  favor  of 
honorahly  discharged  soldiers  and  marines,  they  heing  allowed  to  take 
160  acres  within  railroad  limits,  and  the  time  they  were  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  not  to  exceed  four  years  is  deducted  from  the  five 
years'  residence  required  hy  the  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  timber  culture  act,  any  citisen  of  the  United 
States,  or  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  hecome  su(di,  can 
make  an  entry  of  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  either  within  or  without  the 
limits  of  a  railroad  grant,  on  conditicm  that  one-fourth  of  the  land  so  taken 
shall  be  planted  with  trees,  cultivated  and  protected  for  eight  years,  when 
final  proof  can  be  made  and  jiatent  secured.  The  registers  of  the  ditferent 
United  States  land  offices  will,  upon  ai)plication,  l)y  letter  or  in  person,  fur- 
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nisli  the  full  text  of  these  laws,  and  information  as  to  locality  of  vacant 
government  lands  that  can  be  had  in  their  respective  districts.  Under  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  any  settler  can  secure  from  240  to  320  acres  of 
land  at  a  most  trifling  cost. 

The  very  liberal  law  of  the  government,  protecting  forest  tree  culture 
on  the  western  prairies,  is  supplemented  by  a  law  of  Dakota,  which  pro- 
vides that  for  every  five  acres  of  timber  in  cultivation,  forty  acres,  with  all 
the  improvements  thereon,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  time  of 
planting.  Another  law  of  the  territory  provides  that  no  land  shall  be 
deemed  increased  in  value  for  assessment  purposes  by  reason  of  such  tim- 
ber culture,  no  matter  how  much  its  real  value  may  be  enhanced  thereby ; 
so  that  any  industrious  man,  no  matter  how  poor,  can  come  here,  and  in 
eight  years  be  the  owner  of  240  or  320  acres  of  land,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  timber  just  where  he  wants  it,  and  be  entirely  exempt  from  tax- 
ation the  entire  time,  unless  he  should  put  more  than  $4,000  worth  of  im- 
provements upon  his  land  during  that  time. 

MOORHEAD. 

Moorhead,  a  busy,  thriving  town  on  the  Eed  river,  and  a  station  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  has  a  population  of  about  1,000,  and  controls 
the  trade  of  a  large  section  of  country.  It  has  several  fine  churches,  schools, 
a  number  of  business  houses,  hotels,  and  so  forth.  A  large  grist  mill  is 
located  here,  with  a  capacity  of  600  bushels  daily.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Moorhead  and  its  railway  connections  give  to  the  town  an  assurance 
of  continued  and  enhanced  prosperity,  in  common  with  its  sister  points  on 
the  great  highway  to  the  gold  fields. 

FARGO. 

This  fine  city  is  one  of  the  most  notable  evidences  of  sudden,  and  at  the 
same  time  substantial  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  North- West.  It  owes 
its  being  to  the  opening  up  of  the  region  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  as 
do  the  other  now  prosperous  towns  along  the  line.  Fargo  is  the  county 
seat  of  Cass  county,  Dakota,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Red  river 
and  is  a  prominent  station  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  shops 
and  engine  houses  of  the  Dakota  division  of  the  road  are  located  here. 
There  are  also  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hotels  in  the  North-West,  a 
handsome  brick  coui-t  house,  a  number  of  stores,  lumber  yards  and  grain 
warehouses.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  alreadylarge  and  increasing  steadily 
and  rapidly. 

Stages  connect  Fargo  and  Moorhead  with  Caledonia,  Grand  Forks, 
Pembina  and  Fort  Garry,  northward ;  with  Devil's  Lake  noi-thwest ;  with 
Norman  and  Owego  southwest,  and  with  Fort  Abercrombie,  Breckinridge 
and  Fort  Wadsworth  south.  Both  towns  are  also,  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  important  shipping  points  for  the  great  trade  carried  on  by  way 
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BISMARCK. 

Bismarck,  the  ])rt'S('nt  tt'iiiiinus  of  the  Xorthtrn  racilic  niihoad,  is 
heiiutifully  lofjitetl  on  hij,'h  jiiouiuls  on  the  east  hunk  of  the  Missouri  river, 
has  a  popuhition  of  ahoiit  1,50(),  with  the  usual  nuinher  of  stores,  hotels, 
churches,  etc.,  and  a  heavy  trade  with  the  numerous  military  ])osts  and 
Indian  agencies  on  the  river.  From  this  point  the  Missouri  river  is  navi- 
gahle  for  1,200  miles  to  the  northwest,  and  during  the  season  a  regular  line 
of  hoats  is  run  to  the  upper  Missouri  river,  connecting  at  Fort  Ik'iiton  and 
Carroll  with  stage  lines  to  Helena  and  other  i)()ints  in  Montana.  Also,  it 
is  the  connecting  point  with  the  Northwestern  Express,  Stage  and  'i'rans- 
portation  Company's  daily  line  of  coaches  to  Deadwood  and  other  ])(jint8 
in  the  Black  Hills." 

THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

The  Black  Hills,  the  Eldorado  of  the  period,  are  too  well  known  in  a 
general  sense  to  require  introduction.  They  have  heen  the  dream  of  the 
adventurer  for  several  years,  and  in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
our  tirst  authentic  account  of  them,  in  1874,  have  already  grown  to  rank 
as  among  the  most  promising  mining  districts  of  the  world.  During  the 
last  year  alone  the  gold  yield  was  over  $8,000,000.  In  his  excellent  guide 
to  the  Hills,  Judge  Maguire  thus  speaks  of  their  geography  and  to])ograpliy : 
"  The  Black  Hills  are  an  isolated  mass  of  elevations,  ahout  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  from  northwest  to  southwest,  with  an  average 
width  of  tifty  miles,  their  area  being  not  less  than  6,000  square  miles. 
They  are  so  called  from  the  somhre  aspect  they  present  from  a  distant 
view,  caused  hy  the  vast  evergreen  forests  of  phie  with  whicdi  they  are 
generally  clothed.  Many  are  still  ignorant  of  their  geographical  position, 
often  confounding  them  with  the  two  mountain  districts  of  the  same  desig- 
nation south  of  the  Platte  river,  in  Southeastern  Wyoming.  According  to 
the  latitudinal  lines,  they  are  about  sixty  miles  north  and  a  little  over 
eight  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  are  situated  l)etween  two  forks 
of  the  Cheyenne  river,  which  surround  them  so  comjjletely  that  both  these 
streams  have  their  origin  in  the  same  locality,  and  their  head  waters  inter- 
lock. The  north  current  is  usually  called  the  Belle  Fourche,  or  Beautiful 
Fork."  The  Hills  are  reached  by  the  splendid  fast  mail  stage  line  of  the 
Northwestern  Stage  and  Trans])ortation  Line,  from  Bismarck,  connecting 
eastward  with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
railways.  The  Hills  ''embrace  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature — 
cloud-])iercing  ])eaks,  snow-crowned  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  ;  deep- 
down  canyons,  gloomy  and  savage,  with  dense  forests  ami  craggy  walls  of 
slate,  granite  or  limestone ;  fairy  fountains  and  crystal  streams,  and  richly 
flowered  i)lateaus  and  glades — flowers  gorgeous  in  coloring  and  sweetly 
fragrant.     The  highest  peaks  are  from  ;j,OlKJ  to  8,000  feet  high,  not  so  great 
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altitudes  as  are  found  among  the  perpetually  snow-capped  mountains  of 
the  Big  Horn,  further  west,  but  they  appear  as  lofty  when  measured  by 
the  eye  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  elevations.  Such  is  a  '  birds- 
eye'  view  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Dakota,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  discovered 
mmes ;  the  other  portion  is  in  Northwestern  Wyoming,  and  Southeastern 
Montana  is  in  close  proximity.  As  the  new  gold  discoveries  extend  to  the 
three  territories,  a  new  territorial  organisation,  which  will  embrace  them 
all  under  one  system  of  laws,  seems  so  obvious  a  judicial  necessity  that  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  consumated,"* 

After  the  Custer  expedition  of  187-4  had  settled  the  fact  that  gold  in 
paying  quantities  was  to  be  found  in  the  Hills,  adventurers  poured  in 
towards  the  stockades  on  French  creek,  the  present  site  of  Custer  City.  In 
1875  military  orders  were  given  to  escort  the  settlers  out  of  the  region,  and 
the  pioneers  were  collected  at  the  stockades  for  that  purpose.  Before 
leaving,  however,  they  organised  a  town  government,  named  the  settlement 
Custer  City,  and  dedicated  a  log  building  as  the  city  hall.  A  few  evaded 
the  vigilance  of  the  military  and  appeared  again  upon  the  scene  almost  as 
soon  as  the  army  disappeared  over  the  hills.  Settlers  soon  began  to  arrive 
again  in  numbers,  and  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government 
was  abandoned.  In  spite  of  the  Indians,  miners'  claims  soon  covered  the 
locality,  extending  over  the  rich  placer  diggings  of  Spring  and  Eapids  creeks 
to  the  north.  Deadwood  and  AVhitewood  gulches,  seventy  miles  north  of 
Custer  City,  were  reached  during  the  winter  of  1875-76,  and  were  claimed 
throughout  their  extent.  It  is  said  that  one  claim  in  Deadwood  gulch  was 
offered  in  February,  1876,  for  a  little  flour  and  bacon,  which  has  since 
^-ielded  8300,000.  The  number  of  people  in  the  Hills  in  July,  1876,  was 
estimated  at  6,500 — about  half  of  whom  were  in  Deadwood  City.  Since 
that  time  immigration  has  brought  the  population  of  Deadwood  alone  up 
to  10,000,  while  there  are  at  least  50,000  in  that  place  and  the  surrounding 
region. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Black  Hills  had  been  unknown  to 
white  miners  up  to  1874,  but  in  view  of  discoveries  made  since  the  recent 
opening  up  of  this  country,  that  \'iew  is  shown  to  have  been  incorrect.  We 
quote  again  from  Judge  Maguire's  interesting  account :  "Gold  was  discovered 
there  by  white  men,  years  before  the  lamented  Custer  entered  the  country  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  audit  would  undoubtedly  have  been  settled  and  devel- 
oped immediately  after,  had  not  these  unknown  iu'st  discoverers  all  been  mas- 
sacred by  Indians,  wherefore  reports  of  their  discoveries  were  never  published. 
Near  Pvapid  Creek  and  on  Whitewood  and  Deadwood  Creeks,  old  "prospect 
holes"  have  been  found.  There  is  an  old  shaft  on  a  goldbearing  quartz 
vein  which  crosses  Deadwood  Gulch  :  and  the  trees  near  by  bear  the  marks 
of  bullets  and  arrows,  the  appearance  of  which  proves  that  they  were  made 
years  ago.     In  makmg  "clean-ups"  last  summer,  in  one  of  the  Deadwood 

*    Maguire. 
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fluims,  ultl.  rusty  nails  wtnv  found  :  und  on  imother  there  was  an  old  pile 
of  tailing's.  Of  the  fontdusion  arrived  at  fioni  tlit'sc  evidences,  there  can 
he  no  reasonahle  douht — the  unfortunate  whiti-  men  who  saidv  the  shaft  on 
the  ^'old-vein,  were  seizi'd  and  tied  to  the  missile-scarred  trees  an<l  riddled 
with  arrows  and  huUets.  Those  who  excavated  the  old  "pros])ect  holes" 
likewise  fell  victims  to  the  fiendish  Sioux,  and  not  one  of  these  first  dis- 
coverers was  left  to  rei)t)rt  the  fate  of  the  othi-rs.  So  numy  links  are  lost 
from  as  many  family  circles,  and  the  mourning'  friends  of  the  victiniH, 
whoever  they  may  be,  are  to-day  alternately  hopinjj:  and  despairing  over 
the  lon^'  silence  of  their  loved  ones.  Better  they  should  never  know  just 
how  the  gloomy  luesseu^'er  came  to  seal  their  lips  forever! 

DEADWOOD. 

The  city  of  Deadwood  is  located  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Hills,  at  the  confluence  of  Deadwood  and  Whitewood  creeks,  and  about 
eight  miles  in  the  interior — or  from  the  foothills  where  the  latter  stream 
enters  the  prairie.  The  position,  while  not  at  all  eligible  for  a  settlement 
of  any  kind,  much  less  for  a  city  of  the  pretensions  of  Deadwood.  has 
been  so  improved  l)y  artificial  means,  that  not  only  are  a  sur^jrisingiy  large 
number  of  people  housed  within  its  limits,  but  the  tout  enseinhlc  is  vei-y 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Originally  the  narrow  gulch  admitted  of  but  (me 
street,  but  excavations  and  i-iibbing  have  gradually  added  one  after  another 
until  the  entire  north  hill  is  now  cut  up  into  avenues,  like  steps,  appropri- 
ately named,  and  lined  with  pretty  little  cottages  and  dwellings  of  more 
elaborate  designs.  The  southern  hill,  owing  to  its  abruptness,  is  valueless 
for  building  sites,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  crudely  eonstiiicted 
log  cabins,  regular  "  old  timers, "  which  threaten  to  wreck  themselves  and 
residences  below  at  any  moment,  its  breast  is  bare  and  uninviting.  The 
city  proper,  as  generally  understood,  (there  being  no  legally  defined  limits), 
is  about  one  mile  long,  and  contains  at  the  present  time  about  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  male  portion  being  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  mercan- 
tile and  other  legitimate  business  pursuits.  Deadwood.  although  not  im- 
mediately at  the  mines,  is  universally  considered  the  metropolis  of  the 
Hills,  being  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  county,  and  having  the  land 
office,  courts,  banks,  express  offices,  stage  head(iuarters,  signal  service 
station,  and  connnission  houses — conveniences  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
hills — and  in  addition  contains  many  large  jobbing  houses,  retail  stores  of 
every  description  ;  two  excellent  hotels ;  two  daily,  one  weekly,  and  «»ne 
semi-monthly  i)apers  ;  two  churches— Congregational  and  Catholic  schools  ; 
the  telegi-ai)h  ;  a  fire  department ;  efficient  constabulary  force  ;  a  large  and 
most  excellent  society  that  is  daily  increasing:  and  all  the  conccniitants  of 
a  Well  regulated  and  prosperous  connuunity. 

Three  daily  mails,  a  money  order  post  office,  the  telegraph  and  iianks. 
present  facilities  for  conducting  business,  ecpial  with  those  elsewhere 
enjoyed.     Comfortable   dweiliiigs,   nnirts  of   trade  of   all    kinds,    keeping 
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stocks  of  graded  qualities  to  suit  the  tastes  and  purses  of  every  one,  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  a  charming  climate,  plenty  of  vigorous  exercise 
and  universal  prosperity,  makes  life  in  the  Hills  both  pleasant  and 
healthful. 


THE  BIG  HORN  COUNTRY, 


Comprehended  within  the  designation  of  the  Big  Horn  country  is  in- 
cluded all  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  Yellowstone  on  the  north  and 
the  Sweetwater  on  the  south,  and  between  the  Black  Hills  on  the  east  and 
the  degree  of  longitude  defining  the  line  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  on  the 
west.* 

The  Big  Horn  region  has  ever  been  regard  as  the  most  delightful  place 
place  of  residence  by  the  American  Indians,  It  has  been  for  a  long  time 
the  theatre  of  an  unceasing  and  cruel  war  between  the  Crows  and 
Shoshones  on  one  side  and  their  bloody  enemies  the  Sioux,  waged  for  the 
possession  of  the  country.  The  saying  of  the  Crows  that  "  The  Great  Spirit 
only  looks  on  other  countries  in  the  summer,  but  here  he  lives  all  the 
year,"  beautifully  expresses  the  savage  appreciation  of  the  most  favored 
section  on  the  continent,  Indian  traditions  inform  us  that  many  years  ago 
whites  came  to  the  region  and  trapped  the  wild  animals  for  furs,  but  be- 
yond this  they  took  something  from  the  ground  which  they  seemed  to  prize. 
This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  and  they  slaughtered  the  intruders 
to  a  soul.  At  a  later  date  when  the  aborigines  learned  the  value  of  gold 
strangers  were  more  suspiciously  watched  than  ever,  the  former  deter- 
mining to  hold  their  hunting  grounds  at  all  hazards.  During  the  Pike's 
Peak  and  Montana  excitement  parties  who  traveled  in  or  near  the  region 
found  "  color,"  and  from  that  time  on  the  knowledge  of  its  wealth,  only 
waiting  development,  has  been  spread  over  the  world.  Since  General  Crook 
took  comrnand  of  the  department  large  numbers  of  settlers  have  been  en- 
abled to  go  in,  and  at  the  present  time  camps,  trading  posts  and  mail 
routes  are  established  pretty  well  throughout  the  section.  Gold  has  thus 
far  been  found  in  various  quantities  and  degrees  of  purity  in  nearly  all  the 
stretans  between  the  Powder  and  Yellowstone  rivers.  Shipments  of  gold 
from  the  Big  Horn  were  made  last  year  in  small  quantities.  The  pros- 
pects on  the  mountain  tributaries  of  the  Tongue  river  have  recently 
brightened  materially  through  the  discovery  of  some  excellent  diggings. 
There  are  between  3,500  and  4000  prospectors  and  miners  scattered  along 
the  various  streams,  some  of  whom  are  doul)tless  destined  to  become  the 
Floods  and  Mackey's  of  the  future, 

*     Straboru"s  Guide  Book. 
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The  tiivat  Wisti-ni  Metropolis  luis  lici'ii  so  fully  mlvcrtisiMlina  tiiousjtiiil 
ways,  its  history  has  hwu  so  oftfii  and  fxtfiisivt'ly  writtt-ii,  ami  its  (U*Vfl- 
opiiunt  (hniiij;  tlu-  forty  vinrs  in  which  it  arose  from  an  ohsciirt'  fnuitit-r 
Indian  tradiii},'  and  military  iK»st.  to  heconu'  Ihe  lifth  »ity  of  tht*  I'ljited 
States  in  size,  and  the  second  in  commercial  importance ;  all  this  is  fam- 
iliar to  almost  evcryhody  in  the  civilised  world.  The  story  of  the  (Jreat 
Fire.  too.  the  most  extensive  conlla^'ration  in  history,  is  told  in  every  tongue 
on  every  continent,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  How  the  f^reatest  of 
American  cities,  in  a  sinj^le  day  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  how.  within  two  or 
three  Itrief  years,  (.'hica^'o  had  hi-en  rehuilt  in  m(»re  snl)stantial  and  costly 
nuinner  than  hefore.  Too  nuiny  hi.stories,  hooks  and  pamphlets  have  heen 
l)uhlished  f?ivinjj  a  thorou<rh  exposition  i>f  C'hica^'o.  to  render  it  necessary 
or  projjcr  for  us  to  ^o  a«,'ain  over  a  jjround  already  so  well  trodden,  and  we 
.shall  therefore  refer  to  the  peneral  features  of  the  Western  Metropolis, 
only  hrietiy.  ilevotinj;  our  attention  more  particularly  to  special  nnitters, 
identified  with  the  ohjects  of  this  work. 

During  the  early  French  explorations,  a  small  tradin«i  post  was  estah- 
lished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicaj^o  river,  hut  it  must  have  heen  soon 
ahandoned.  as  no  trace  of  it  was  found  hy  the  later  settlers.  Sometime 
hetween  l7l>o  and  1H(H>.  ,Tohn  Kinzie  estahlished  a  trading' i)ost  at  the  same 
place,  and  in  1HI)4  the  V .  S.  Ciovernment  Iniilt  Fort  Dearhorn  on  the  .south 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1812  the  entire  nrarrison  was  massa- 
cred hy  the  Pottawatamies  on  the  hank  of  the  hike,  near  where  Sixteenth 
street  now  ends.  After  this  nothing  more  was  done  towards  settlement 
until  1816,  hut  the  massacre  had  given  the  locality  a  had  name,  and  pio- 
neers avoided  it  for  nniny  years.  Not  more  than  fifteen  cahins  could  he 
found  here  in  IH'SO,  and  the  population,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Indians 
and  half  hreeds,  did  not  numher  to  exceed  a  hundred  persons.  Not  a 
frame  Iniilding  was  erected  until  1K82,  and  the  tirst  hrick  huilding  went  up 
the  following  year.  Chicago  was  organised  as  a  town  in  1h;W.  and  inci>r- 
porated  a  city  in  1837.  the  population  then  aggregating  4.1711.  In  1847  it 
had  increased  to  ahout  17. (KK).  and  at  the  census  of  1850  it  was  '28.'2()'.>.  In 
IHi'A)  it  had  grown  to  10<.).2«i3 ;  in  iHi'ui.  178.r)m>.  and  in  1870.  2«»«».370.  At 
the  present  tune  it  isestnuated  at  5lK).(MMi. 

The  advantageous  geographical  position  occupied  l»y  Chicago  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  lake  navigation,  naturally  hro\ight  the  railroads  of  the  West 
to  its  doors,  and  such  connections  once  estahlished,  the  trade  of  the  city 
grew  so  rennirkahly  that  every  succeeding  line  of  railway  from  the  Atlantic 
westward,  sought  an  entrance  to  the  wonderfid  city  of  the  West.  In  this 
way  the  interest  was  exteuiled.  and  as  the  great  country  lying  heyond 
Chicago  in  every  direction  was  settled,  that  city  found  itself  in  control  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  entire  region  ;  a  control  that  she  yet  enjoys 
and  is  likely  to  for  a  longtime. 
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Before  the  great  fire 
Chicago  had  a  Court 
House  which  was  con- 
sidered as  handsome  a 
structure  as  any  great 
city  need  have.  It  was 
built  of  the  yellow  Joliet 
marble,  and  in  general 
features  corresponded  to 
the  prevailing  taste  of 
Western  people  a  couple 
of  decades  ago.  Des- 
troyed by  the  conflagra- 
tion, steps  were  almost 
immediately  taken  look- 
ing to  the  replacement 
of  the  Court  House.  In 
1875  work  was  com- 
menced and  part  of  the 
building  is  half  way 
complete.  We  present  an  accurate  view  of  the  edifice  as  it  will  appear 
when  completed.  The  site  is  the  same  occupied  by  the  old  Court  House, 
and  is  the  block  opposite  the  Sherman  House  on  one  side,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  other.  It  is  bounded  by  Kandolph,  LaSalle, 
Washington  and  Clark  streets.  The  structure  is  composed  of  two  wings, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  city,  and  the  other  by  the  county 
govermnent.  The  entire  cost  when  complete  will  probably  reach  the  sum 
of  $3,000,000  or  |4,000,000.  The  construction  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Egan  &  Hill,  a  well  known  firm  of  Chicago  architects,  whose  de- 
termination is  to  give  this  city  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient 
capitol  building  in  the  United  States.  That  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  no 
good  citisen  of  Chicago  doubts  for  an  instant. 

The  Tremont  House  has  a  history  intimately  connecting  it  with  that  of 
Chicago.  Three  times  it  has  been  burned,  as  many  times  rebuilt,  and 
always  rising  from  its  ashes  larger  and  more  perfect.  It  was  erected  in 
1833,  and  burned  in  1839 ;  rebuilt  and  opened  to  the  public  early  in  1840. 
It  was  again  burned  in  July,  1849.  During  the  month  following,  the 
the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  structure  consumed  in  the  general  con- 
flagration, October  9th,  1871.  This  was  a  brick  building,  completed  in 
1850.  and  opened  as  a  first-class  hotel,  which  reputation  it  maintained  to 
the  last.  In  1861,  it  was  remodeled  and  improvements  made  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  The  Coucli  Estate  sufi'ered  heavily  in  the  great  fire,  the  Tre- 
mont being  but  one  of  their  many  buildings  swept  away.  The  question  of 
rebuilding  the  hotel  was  held  open  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  deter- 
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mined,  and  the  well-known  architt'ct,  Mr.  John  M.  VanOsdel,  Het  to  work  to 
prepare  the  i)lans  for  a  hotel  on  the  old  site  which  sliowld  he  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  and  the  "palace"  hotel  of  C'hica^'o.  The  construction  was 
entered  upon  with  tlu'  i'nt'r«,'y  and  entcrjjrisc  that  has  ahva\s  (liMracttrised 
the  representatives  of  the  innnensc  Couch  estate. 

The  new  hotel  occupies  the  hlock  htjundcd  hy  Lake  street,  Hcarhorn 
street,  and  Couch  Place,  covi-riii},'  nearly  oO.IMM)  sciuarc  feet  of  jjjround,  an<l 
has  a  fronta^'e  of  over  /iOl)  fi-et  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  six 
stories  hi^h  ahove  the  hasement,  crowned  with  towers  of  two  stoi-ies.  The 
fronts  are  of  the  ln-autifui  and  duralde  Amherst  sandstone,  elegantly 
carved,  yet  of  solid  and  massive  ai)pearance.  The  style  is  the  French 
Renaissance,  and  in  architectural  heauty  it  sur])asses  any  huildijirj  in  the 
city,  reMectin<,'  j,'reat  credit  U]nn\  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect,  and 
theliheralityof  the  owners.  Upon  the  main  or  ground  Hoor  is  the  grand  rot  un- 
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da,  lifty  hy  one  hundred  feet,  occupying  thecentral  court,  surmounted  and 
lighted  hy  domes  of  ornamental  glass.  It  is  apj)roached  hy  the  main  en 
trance  from  Dearhorn  street,  through  a  spacious  corridor,  highly  orna- 
mented hy  lifted  colunnis,  ))anelK'd  ceilings  and  i)olished  hlack  walnut 
wainscoating :  also  hy  a  similiir  corridorfrom  the  ladies'  entranceon  Lake 
street.  The  ceiling  is  linished  in  ])anels  of  stucco,  the  floor  with  variegated 
marhle  tile.  The  otlice  for  the  recej)tion  of  guests  is  opi)osite.  and  in  full 
view  of  the  entrance,  and  a  model  of  andiitectural  and  mechanical  art,  the 
counter  and  other  cahinet  work  h»'ing  more  costly  and  elahorate  than  ever 
hefore  put  in  a  hotel.     Opening  from  tin-  Lake  street  corridor  is  the  ladies 
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reception  room,  from  which  by  an  easy  flight  of  stairs  or  the  passenger 
elevator,  access  is  had  to  the  grand  parlors  and  the  stories  above.  At  the 
right  of  the  grand  entrance  is  the  news  parlor,  and  next  beyond  the  public 
bathing  and  barbers'  department.  To  the  left  is  the  restaurant — the  hotel 
being  conducted  on  both  the  American  and  European  plans.  Off  this  are 
private  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  desiring  special  service. 
Adjoining  the  grand  rotunda  is  the  exchange,  forty  by  one  hundred  feet, 
the  floor  covered  with  Wilton  carpet.  The  counter,  mirror  frames  and 
wainscoating-  are  the  finest  sj^eeimens  of  wood-carving  ever  before  used  in 
flnishing  any  public  place. 

Ascending  from  the  office  by  the  grand  staircase,  or  the  elegant  carpeted 
flight  from  the  ladies'  entrance,  w'e  reach  the  second  story.  In  the  north- 
east corner  is  the  principal  dining  hall,  sixty-four  feet  in  width  by  one  hun- 
dred in  length,  beautifully  lighted  by  ornamental  glass  windows  on  three 
sides ;  the  ceiling,  over  twenty  feet  in  height,  wrought  in  stucco,  which, 
with  the  polished  wainscoating  of  black  walnut,  and  the  mosaic  marble 
floor,  makes  the  construction  of  the  room  unsurpassed. 

On  the  Dearborn  street  side,  and  opposite  the  grand  stairs,  are  the 
gentlemen's  parlors,  three  in  number,  connected  as  required  by  sliding 
doors,  flnished  in  the  same  costly  style,  Turkish  rugs  on  the  floors  in 
maroon  and  green,  in  harmony  with  the  velvet  furniture  and  drapings. 
Beyond  these  on  the  south  are  three  committee  rooms,  a  convenience 
found  nowhere  else,  and  very  much  appreciated  by  the  guests  and  citisens. 
On  this  floor  are  several  private  suites,  parlor  and  bed  rooms  with  bath 
and  toilet  rooms  connecting,  furnished  in  the  handsomest  and  most  com- 
fortable manner. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  private  apartments  for  guests, 
and  is  furnished  in  suites  of  parlors  and  one  or  more  bed  rooms,  and  toilet 
rooms  connecting,  and  in  single  chambers,  each  having  hot  and  cold  w^ater, 
marble  mantels,  grates,  etc.,  all  perfectly  lighted  and  ventilated  from  the 
street  or  the  central  court,  furnished  with  solid  black  walnut  and  velvet,  or 
polished  rosewood  with  satin,  draperies  and  carpets  matching  or  contrast- 
ing tastefully.  The  same  description  will  apply  to  the  floors  above,  there 
being  no  dift'erence  in  the  construction  and  the  furnishings,  carpets,  up- 
holstery, draperies,  mirrors,  mantel  ornaments  and  gas  fixtures  all  of  the 
same  costliness,  differing  only  in  shades  of  color.  The  building  is  practi- 
cally ^/7  re  jwoq/',  being  constructed  with  all  modern  means  for  protection 
from  damage  by  that  element.  Standing  water-pipes,  with  thirty  open- 
ings, having  hose  attached  of  sufticient  length  to  flood  with  water  every 
room  and  corridor,  connected  with  a  stationary  steam  fire  engine,  the 
floors  all  laid  in  cement,  the  partitions  filled  in  with  brick,  preventing  any 
possibility  of  fire  spreading  in  case  of  accident. 

There  are  three  hundred  rooms,  giving  ample  accommodation  for  four 
hundred  guests  in  a  first-class  unequalled  way,  and  although  located  so 
conveniently  in  the  busiest  quarters  of  the  city,  central  to  all  the  great  de- 
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pots,  the  hanks,  whoU'sale  stores  and  places  of  elegant  sliojjpinn:  and 
amusements,  it  is  yet  more  quiet  than  any  other  hotel — the  neij^dihorhood 
heing  entirely  rehuiit — the  streets  on  all  sides  up  to  the  j^rade  and  tinished 
with  the  new  Nicholson  pavement. 
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Of  the  rich  and  influential  business  houses  of  Chicago,  especially  those 
which  being  crippled  by  the  fire,  started  immediately  again  with  new  life 
and  vigor,  many  have  since  grown  to  proportions  they  never  dreamed  of  at- 
taining. The  reader  will  find  an  illustration  of  the  business  premises  of 
such  a  house,  one  which  we  think  worthy  of  special  notice  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  Chicago  push  and  enterprise,  and  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
the  ultimate  outgrowth  of  humble  means  and  efforts,  rightfully  applied 
through  patient,  toilsome  years.  The  house  of  Messrs.  Culver,  Page, 
Hoyne  &  Co.,  Nos.  118  and  120  Monroe  street  is  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing stationery,  bookbinding  and  printing  establishments  in  the  coun- 
try. The  nucleus  of  the  present  business  was  formed  in  1848  when  Will- 
iam Stacy  commenced  a  small  bookbindery,  which  was  bought  out  by  H. 
Z.  Culver  and  D.  W.  Page  in  1854.  In  the  following  year  M.  A.  Hoyne  be- 
came a  partner,  forming  the  firm  of  Culver,  Page  &  Hoyne.  From  this 
time  on  to  1866  the  firm  were  eminently  successful  in  business  ;  so  much 
so  in  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  start  a  printing  office  to  avoid  the 
losses  and  annoyances  incident  to  sending  out  their  work  to  fifty  small  of- 
fices. Accordingly  Mr.  Charles  W.  McCluer,  was  added  to  the  concern  in 
charge  of  the  printing  department.  Prosperity  continued  until  the  fire  in  1871 
when  the  property  of  the  firm  was  entirely  destroyed;  Scarcely  a  year,  how- 
ever, had  elapsed  before  the  fine  structure  depicted  in  our  cut  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  street.  The  new  building  is  substantially  and  handsomely 
built  of  brick,  five  stories  in  height  with  very  high  ceilings  and  fitted  with 
all  modern  improvements.  Each  floor  is  about  185x45  feet  in  size.  The 
basement  extending  under  the  whole  building  and  under  the  sidewalk  and 
alley  is  principally  used  for  storing  the  vast  amount  of  goods, i  paper,  etc., 
and  in  it  is  placed  a  battery  of  boilers  and  the  fine  engine  which  runs  the 
large  elevator  running  from  basement  to  roof,  furnishing  all  the  power  re- 
quired in  the  various  departments  and  heats  the  entire  building  by  steam. 
The  first  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  stationery  store  of  the  house,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  The  second  floor  is  rented  to 
the  Prairie  Farmer  Company.  The  third  is  used  for  storing  goods  in 
original  packages  and  cases.  The  fourth  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
printing  establishment  on  one  floor  in  the  United  States.  The  mammoth 
book  bindery  of  the  firm  is  located  on  the  fifth  floor.  In  all  the  above  de- 
partments a  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  is  employed.  The  firm  per- 
sonally are  well  known  and  prominent  citizens.  The  senior  member  Mr. 
H.  Z.  Culver  is  prominently  connected  with  insurance  interests  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Insurance  Company,  and  Messrs.  Hoyne,  Page  and 
McCluer  are  equally  prominent  commercially  and  socially  among  the  solid 
men  of  Chicago. 

CHICAGO  AND  MICHIGAN  LAKE  SHORE  RAILROAD. 

Among  the  many  iron  tentacles  that  stretch  out  from  Chicago,  the 
greatest  railroad  centre  in  the  world,  grasping  and  drawing  into  its  mouth 
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the  comuit'ict' of  tilt' nati(»iis,  tlif  Cliicuf^'o  1111(1  Midii^'aii  Lakr  Slmir  niii- 
roail  is  not  the  hast  iiii])ortaiit.  Its  luaiii  iiiu-  txtiiids  from  Nt-w  iiutfalo 
to  Pentwater,  170  inileH.  with  a  hmnch  from  Hollaiul  to  (irund  Hapids.  'ITt 
miles,  anil  anoth«r  from  Mnskf^on  to  Hi^'  Hapids,  ;'»')  mihs.  Trains  with 
sltH'pers  attaclu-d  run  diriit  from  ('hica},'o  via  this  iiiU'  to  (irand  Kapids, 
via  Holland.  The  distani-e  from  Chica^'o  tt)  New  Hulfalo  is  VA\  miles,  and 
from  thence  to  (Irand  Hapids  115  miles.  A  numher  of  thriving'  commercial 
and  manufactnrint,' towns  are  stations  on  this  road:  amon^'  them  may  he 
mentioned  New  Hulfahi,  St.  Joseph.  Benton  Ilarhor.  Hartford.  Bangor 
(where  there  are  larj^e  furnaces  and  smelting,'  works),  (irand  Junction,  the 
erossiii};  of  the  South  Haven  and  Kalanui/oo  hran(  h  of  the  Michij^an  Cen- 
tral H.  H. ;  Hichmond,  near  the  mouth  of  Kahunazoo  river,  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  small  steamer  that  runs  to  East  Sauj,'atuck.  nnikinji:  close 
freight  and  passenger  connection  hetween  this  road  and  that  place,  six 
miles  from  Hichmond  on  the  lake.  At  Holland  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Shore  H.  H.  crosses  the  C.  t^'  M.  L.  S.  H.  H.  Bohinsou  is  an  imi)ortant 
lumhering  point.  Nuuica  is  the  crossing  of  the  ])etroit  and  Milwaukee 
railroad,  and  is  a  joint  station  of  the  two  roads.  Fruitport.  a  prominent 
station,  has  the  advantage  of  a  celehrated  mineral  spring,  and  is  an  already 
popular  and  growing  summer  resort.  Between  this  point  and  (irand  Haven, 
and  IVrrysville,  a  small  steamer  makes  frequent  trijis.  Muskegon,  another 
important  point  on  the  road,  is  the  greatest  lumhering  centre  in  Northern 
Michigan,  and  the  company  transacts  a  large  carrying  husiness  in  hauling 
h>gs  to  mills  hetween  Muskegon,  Big  Hapids.  Whitehall.  Montague.  Slulhy. 
Mears  and  Pentwater. 

On  the  hraiuh  from  Muskegon  to  Big  Hapids  are  the  heavy  lumhering 
points  of  Twin  Lake,  Holton,  Fremont  Lake.  Worcester,  Alleyton.  White 
Cloud,  Traverse  Hoad,  Hungerford,  and  Jiig  Hapids. 

The  equii)ment  of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  road  is  ample 
and  excellent :  it  has  'ioU  flat  cars,  150  hox  cars,  I'l  coaches,  and  27  engines. 
The  road  is  well  graded,  tied  and  ironed,  and  generally  is  regarded  by  ex- 
perts to  he  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition  as  any  line  of  railway  in  the 
country.  Both  its  freight  and  passenger  trathc  are  extensive  and  rapidly 
increasing  under  the  energetic  administration  of  Geo.  C.  Kimhall,  Esq., 
general  manager,  an  officer  whose  executive  ahilities  command  for  him 
the  respect  of  the  railroad  profession,  and  the  conlidence  of  the  puhlic  who 
have  been  benefited  by  the  advance  in  general  usefulness  made  by  the  road 
since  he  took  hold  of  its  affairs.  Mr.  Kimhall's  task  is  lightened  by  his 
good  fortune  in  having  an  excellent  staff  of  expirts  about  him.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Lawler,  assistant  superintendent,  is  a  railroad  titticial  of  high  standing 
and  ability,  and  justly  poimlar  with  the  frien<ls  and  patrons  of  the  road. 
Mr.  A.  ^L  Nichols,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  is  also  a  well 
known,  resjiected  and  able  offi<'er.  The  united  labors  of  tlh'se  executive 
officers  have  remlir'  d  fb'-  ii>;i.|  uni'  <>f  Cbi'M!'"!--  iiio'-t  important  rail  con- 
nections. 
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ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

St.  Joseph  is  a  handsome  lake  port  and  village  situated  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  latitude  42 :  it  is  62  miles 
from  Chicago,  and  ahout  100  from  Milwaukee.  \nth  both  of  which  cities 
daily  steam  communication  is  maintained  during  the  season  of  navigation. 
The  St.  Joseph  Eiver  traverses  the  county  from  the  south-east  through 
the  city  of  Xiles  and  the  villages  of  Buchanan  and  Berrien :  the  Paw  Paw 
River  from  the  northneast  through  the  \illage  of  Watervhet  and  near 
Colona,  and  the  two  rivers  unite  near  the  mouth  of  the  former,  forming 
with  the  lake  two  peninsulas.  The  St.  Joseph  is  navigable  for  river 
steamers  for  the  distance  of  100  miles  and  the  Paw  Paw  for  thirty. 

The  village  of  St.  Joseph  occupies  a  plateau  fifty  feet  alx>ve  the  level  of 
the  lake  and  river,  on  the  peniusula  above  described-  The  site  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  attractive  in  the  whole  Northwest,  jjossessingthe 
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further  advantage  of  being  entirely  tree  from  malarial  or  zymatic  diseases 
of  any  kind,  and  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  locaUties  in  the  country. 
The  population  of  St.  Joseph  according  to  the  latest  censtis  was  2,718  and 
is  steadily  growing.  The  village  has  a  fine  Union  School  weU  sustained. 
and  seven  church  societies,  all  of  which  are  beheved  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
candition.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  trade  at  this  jwint  is  the  im- 
mense fruit  interest  centreing  at  St.  Joseph  from  the  surrounding  region, 
conceded  to  lj»e  the  finest  peach  growing  region  in  the  West.  In  addition 
to  the  principal  crop,  large  quantities  of  small  fruits  such  as  grapes  and 
blackberries  are  shipx>ed  to  Chicago  daily  during  their  season. 

St.  Joseph  is  the  most  {wpular  fishing  resort  anywhere  within  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  Chicago.  From  the  pier,  off  the  bar  and  up  the  river, 
according  to  wind  and  weather,  hundreds  of  people  may  \je  seen  every  day 
busy  catching  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  bass.  pike,  pickerel,  eisco. 
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muskalont,'f  iiiul  jjoic-li.  The  l)jiss  liKhinjj;  at  this  point  iK  I'ltecially  fam- 
ous, it  ln'iiij,'  a  coinmoii  tliinj;  to  hook  hhick  ha.ss  \v('it,'hin}j[  from  three  to 
live  ])oiin(ls.  and  l»y  tlie  hmuh-ed.  lOvi'rythin^' re(|uisite  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sport  is  found  on  tht-  ^nound.  There  are  ])h'nty  of  ^'ood  hoats,  hait, 
and  taekle.  Above  all  the  angler  Ihids  at  St.  Josej)!!  somethinj^  almost  a 
ram  arh,  one  of  the  finest  and  liberally  kept  first-class  hotels  in  the  West. 
The  Park  House  condiu-ted  by  Mr.  Sam.  Hrown,  one  of  the  best  luttei 
unuui^'ers  in  the  country,  was  formerly  the  handsomest  and  most  costly 
private  mansion  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  quite  commodious  encmgh  to  royally 
lod^e  a  bir<][e  number  of  f^uests,  and  its  location  is  one  of  the  most  elit,nble  in 
the  villatje.  Embowered  amidst  noble  forest  trees  that  almost  hide  it  from 
sight,  it  is  surrounded  l>y  splendid  grounds,  carefully  trimmed  and  gar- 
dened. Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  s])ortsman  or  family  than  the 
quiet  refinement  of  this  little  palace  by  the  lake,  where  every  delicacy  one 
finds  at  a  Delmonico's,  is  served  to  enrapture  the  palate,  and  where  rest 
is  sought  in  apai-tments  fit  for  princes.  The  drives  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Joseph  are  charming  and  in  every  respect  it  is  as  attractive  a  Summer 
resort  as  can  be  found  an>'where  in  the  Golden  North- West. 

BENTON  HARBOR. 

Benton  Harbor  is  a  lake  village  extensively  engaged  in  the  Michigan 
fruit  trade,  situated  on  Lake  Michigan  near  St.  Joseph.  The  early  history 
of  the  place  is  unimportant,  but  a  good  many  years  ago  it  began  to  be 
noticed  that  fruit  orchards  in  the  vicinity  invariably  escaped  the  frosts 
that  killed  fruit  in  other  and  not  distant  localities.  In  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  land  was  largely  bought  up  at  high  prices,  and  devoted  to  peach 
culture,  which  interest  alone  has  made  Benton  Harbor  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  18(30  a  village  was  laid  out  on  a  fiat  near  the  marsh 
which  extends  to  the  lake,  and  it  was  at  first  called  Brunson  Harbor.  A 
canal  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep  was  completed  to  the  lake 
in  1802.     In  1805  the  name  of  the  village  was  changed  to  Benton  Harbor. 

Recently  the  canal  has  been  widened  to  fifty  feet,  making  it  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  size.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  business 
buildings  in  the  village,  several  substantial  places  of  worship,  and  a  large 
Union  School  built  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  population  of  Benton  Har- 
bor is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200. 

Among  the  principal  advantages  which  Benton  Harbor  enjoys  commer- 
cially, the  greatest  is  the  intimate  and  extensive  connection  maintained 
with  the  metropolis  by  the  steamer  line  of  Messrs.  Graham.  Morton  iV  Co.. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  and  48  River  street,  Chicago.  The  popular  and  fast 
passenger  steamer  Messenger  runs  regularly,  leaving  the  com])any's  dock 
at  the  foot  of  Wabash  avenue  every  morning  at  10  o'clock.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted ;  on  Saturdays  it  leaves  at  11.30  i».  m.  Returning,  the 
steamer  leaves  Benton  Harbor  every  evening  at  9  o'clock.  Saturday  ex- 
cepted.    The   trip,   occupying  five  hours  either  way,  is  the  pleasantest 
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acxoss  the  lake.  It  aUours  parties  from  Chicago  a  long  afternoon  in  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  followed  by  a  pleasant  night's  rest  in  a  comfortable  Messenger 
state  room,  reaching  Chicago  bright  and  early  in  the  morning.  As  an 
extra  inducement  to  travel,  the  management,  while  maintaining  the  vessel 
land  all  in  their  lineal  in  a  style  of  unexceptionable  Uberahty,  have  put  the 
fare  down  to  the  low  figure  of  '$%  lierth  inclnded,  for  the  round  trip,  or 
$1.50  each  way.  Freights  are  carried  as  low  by  this  as  by  any  other  Une. 
Freights  are  also  carried  by  this  excellent  line  for  Hager,  Riverside.  Colona, 
Waterdiet.  Hartford,  Bangor,  BreedsvOle.  Grand  Junction,  Millburgh, 
Pipestone.  Eau  Claire.  Berrien  Centre,  and  Shanghai.  Messrs.  Graham. 
Morton  &  Co.  also  do  a  general  dockage  and  storage  business  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  following  fine  propellers  run  from  their  dock:  the  R.  C. 
Brittain.  for  Saugatuck:  the  Dou^s  Trader,  for  Pentwater:  and  the 
Snook,  for  Whitehall  and  Montague. 

If  the  reader  ever  has  occasion  to  visit  either  St.  Joseph  or  Benton  Har- 
bor, he  should  not  fail  to  patronise  the  Messenger. 

THE  HOOSAC  TUXNEL  ROUTE. 

Not  only  is  the  great  Hoosac  Tunnel  route  between  Chicago  and  Boston 
and  the  East  interesting  because  of  the  pre-eminence  it  has  gained  over 
rival  lines  in  popularity  and  trafiic.  but  as  well  because  it  is  identified  with 
<me  of  the  greatest  engineering  triumphs  of  history.  Excepting  only  the 
Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  which  was 
eonstmeted  jointly  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Italy,  is  seven  and 
one-half  miles  in  lenzth.  while  the  HDDsae  Tunnel  is  four  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mQe  in  length,  or  25.061  feet.  The  present  cost  of  the  tunnel, 
including  interest,  is  estimated  to  be  about  sixteen  milhon  dollars. 

The  arch  of  the  Hoosac  Turmel  is  twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-six  feet  high,  thus  affording  ample  room  for  a  double 
track,  and  insuring  the  greatest  safely.  At  the  west  entrance  to  the  tun- 
nel (North  Adamst  is  an  elegant  granite  facade,  the  sni)erior  workmanship 
of  which  attests  the  thorough  and  substantial  character  of  the  entire 
stnieture.  Twenty-five  hundred  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel  is  the 
west  shaft,  which  is  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  to  the  outlet  at  the 
top :  while  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  from  the  west 
end,  or  not  quite  midway  "through  the  tunnel,  is  the  central  shaft,  measur- 
ing fiifteen  by  twenty-seven  feet,  and  being  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
f€«t  from  the  bed  of  the  tunnel  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  While 
passing  through  the  tunnel  eastward,  the  traveler's  attention  wiU  be  at- 
traeted  successively  to  three  great  lights,  the  first  indicating  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  distance  has  been  accomplished,  while  the  third  indicates 
that  three-fourths  of  the  distance  has  been  overcome. 

The  grade  of  the  tunnel  is  about  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile  from  either 
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portal  to  the  eeiitnil  shaft,  so  that  whiK-  ai>|)i(»a(liiiif,'  the  eentral  shaft  the 
ijjracle  is  asceiidiii},'  there,  and  deseeiidiii^'  thereafter.  Thus  it  is,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  drain  cut  into  the  soHd  rock  bed,  and  varyinjir  from  one  or  tw«» 
feet  in  (hanieter,  that  the  vast  vohinie  of  water,  estimated  to  lie  about  six 
hunthvd  «,'anons  per  miinite,  forces  its  way  out  of  tin-  tmnitl.  min«,din»; 
with  that  of  the  Hoosac  river. 

At  its  i^reatest  altitude  from  the  bed  of  the  tunnel,  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain ifl  al)out  nineteen  hundnd  feet.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  journey 
over  the  mountain  was  accomplished  by  stage,  from  two  to  three  hours 
were  re(|uired:  now  the  ])assage  through  the  tunnel  can  be  made  in  al>(>ut 
ten  minutes.  Thus  time  and  space  are  annihilated  !  Thus  the  barriers  of 
nature  give  way  to  the  advancement  and  enliglitenment  of  civilisation. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  the  completion  and 
successful  operation  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  modern  times.  Judging  it  as  a  whole,  as  the 
result  of  the  labor  and  industry  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  it  stands 
a  living  monument  to  the  enterprise  and  progress  of  the  American  people 
— a  statue  to  the  triumph  of  engineering  skill — an  emblem  of  enlighten- 
ment, of  civilisation,  of  Christianity,  of  liberty. 

THE  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

The  advantages  of  travel  over  the  lines  of  the  Michigan  Central  railway 
are  numerous.  It  is  known  to  be  the  most  direct,  the  most  comfortable  but 
beyond  this  it  the  only  east  and  west  line  that  runs  the  magnificent  and 
convenient  dining  cars  wherein  the  hungry  traveler  may  eat  at  his  leasure, 
and  likewise  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  This  system  does  entirely 
away  with  the  excessively  disagreeable  jump  and  run  expeiiences  of  rail- 
way station  feeding.  Moreover  the  cuisine  is  comparable  only  with  that  of 
the  very  first  hotels.  All  meals  are  served  at  the  moderate  price  of  seventy- 
five  cents  each,  while  the  wine  card  tempts  the  epicure  with  every  standard 
vintage  and  tap  known  to  the  most  exclusive  club.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  view  of  the  Niagara  Falls  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  route, 
the  crossing  of  the  Niagara  river  being  in  such  a  position  that  passengers 
are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  view  of  the  whole  grand  scene  while 
reclining  comfortably  in  their  seats.  Both  for  freight  and  passage  the  Mich- 
igan Central  is  the  most  poi)ular  east  and  west  route  connecting  Chicatro 
with  the  sealjoard. 

THE  LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  is  one  of  the  oldest 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  connections  with  the  East,  that  Chicago 
possesses.  Intimately  ccmnected  in  controll  and  nninagement  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  it  offers  one  of  the  finest  routes  imaginable  to 
and  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     It  is  the  only  all  rail 
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route  to  the  East  that  avoids  both  ferries  and  transfers.  Both  as  to  freight 
and  passenger  business,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Eailway 
is  as  important  a  hne  as  any  in  the  workl :  its  advantages  as  a  trunk  Hne 
are,  however,  of  greater  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  work  than  are  other 
considerations.  Through  sleeping  coaches  run  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  via  Albany,  on  every  express  train.  This  line  passes  a  greater  num- 
ber of  great  points  of  interest  to  the  business  man  than  perhaps  any  other 
of  equal  length  in  the  United  States.  All  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  may  be  quickly,  conveniently,  and  comfortably  -^dsited  by  the 
Lake  Shore  route. 

THE  GEAND  TEUNK  LINE. 

The  Grand  Trunk  railway  is  one  of  the  most  important  links  that  con- 
nect the  west  and  east  socially  and  commercially.  It  enjoys  advantages 
superior  to  those  of  other  lines  in  controlling  a  vast  traffic  both  to  and 
from  American  and  Canadian  termini.  For  passengers  it  is  by  several 
dollars  the  cheapest  route  to  Boston  and  points  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  As  a  pleasure  route  the  Grand  Trunk  offers 
attractions  superior  to  any  possessed  by  any  other  line.  It  connects  with 
river  steamers  for  the  beautiful  trip  to  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  to  Montreal,  shooting  the  world  renowned  Eapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  daylight.  This  is  the  direct  route  via  Montreal  to  Quebec, 
St.  Johns,  Halifax,  White  Mountains,  Portland,  Boston,  Lake  Champlain 
Lake  George,  Hudson  river,  and  seaside  resorts.  Through  Wagner  cars 
accompany  every  evening  express  train  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  Boston 
without  change,  and  Pullman  Palaces  are  attached  to  the  9.00  A.  M.  through 
express  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  making  the  entire  run  without  change. 

THE  CANADA  SOUTHEEN  EAILWAY. 

The  lines  of  this  enterprising  and  powerful  railway  corporation,  extend- 
ing from  Detroit  and  Toledo  to  Buffalo,  with  their  Niagara  extension,  form 
the  only  route  from  the  West  running  directly  to  Niagara  Falls.  They 
afford  passengers  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls  and 
the  mighty  rapids  from  the  train,  and  land  them  on  the  Canadian  side, 
within  one  block  of  the  Clifton  and  Prospect  Houses,  where  the  finest  view 
of  the  Falls  is  obtained.  Among  all  the  iron  roads  leading  to  and  from  the 
western  metropolis,  none  are  more  worthy  of  note  than  the  Canada  South- 
ern Eailway. 

THE  GEE  AT  \VESTEEN  EAILWAY  OF  CANADA. 

The  Great  Western  Eailway  of  Canada,  which  runs,  in  connection  with 
the  Michigan  Central  Eailway,  through  Canada  from  Detroit  to  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  one  of  the  finest  trunk  lines  on  the  contment, 
and  magnificently  supplies  the  great  link  which  otherwise  would  be  miss- 
ing in  the  direct  route  from  Chicago  to  the  East.     Everything  pertaining 
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to  the  fiviijht  or  passenger  service  of  the  line  is  anij)!*'  and  excellent,  ami 
the  (ireat  Western  deservedly  ranks  anionj^  the  most  necessary  and  valua- 
hle  railway  connections  in  the  ^Mcat  C'hica^'o  system  of  east  and  west  lines. 

TliK  ClllCA(iC),  ALTON  AND  ST.  LOl  iS  LINES. 

The  great  network  of  railways  extending  from  Chicago  south,  soutli- 
west  and  west,  controlled  and  operated  hy  the  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis 
Railway  ('omi»any,  is  a  nnigniticent  monument  to  western  enterprise.  Be- 
yond (piestion  the  metropolis  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  connnercial  supre- 
macy to  the  trade  fed  to  it  hy  the  numerous  lines,  hranches  and  connec- 
tions of  this  gigantic  organisation.  We  can  (mly  refer  briefly  to  the 
advantages  and  facilities  offered  for  freight  and  i)assage  by  the  Chicago, 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  lines,  as  the  limit  of  our  available  space  renders  an 
extended  notice  impracticable.  Luxurious  and  costly  dining  cars  are 
attached  to  all  through  trains,  upon  which  passengers  may  take  their 
meals  comfoi-tably  at  the  moderate  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  meal, 
the  table  being  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  best  hotels.  Magnifi- 
cent reclining  chair  cars  have  been  recently  placed  on  the  lines  of  this 
company,  for  the  advantages  of  which  first-class  passengers  are  not  charged 
anythhig  extra.  No  other  line  rumiing  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
furnishes  these  reclining  chair  cars,  and  no  other  line  runs  Pullman  Palace 
sleeping  cars  and  dining  cars  between  Chicago  and  Springlield,  and  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  The  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  is  by  over  two  hours  the 
quickest  route  to  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  all  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  superior  attractions 
offered  to  the  traveling  pul)lic  by  this  company,  are,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, due  to  the  technical  skill,  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  J.  C.  McMul- 
lin,  General  jManager,  and  Mr.  James  Charlton,  General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent,  at  Chicago.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  ])rofes8ion  in  the  departments  of  the  service  they  represent,  and  have 
earned  reputations  for  statesmanlike  administration  of  which  they  nniy 
excusably  feel  proud.  In  addition,  both  Mr.  McMullin  and  Mr.  Charlton, 
personally,  are  among  the  most  popular  of  our  high-rank  railway  officials, 
enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  business  men  and  society  gen- 
erally in  Chicago. 

THE  CHICAGO,  BOCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  BAILROAD. 

The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  colossal 
organisations  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  is  the  great  freight  and  passenger 
carrier  between  Chicago  and  the  A\'est.  Its  great  overland  express  train 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha  is  an  institution  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
line  itself.  A  jjeculiarity  of  these  overland  trains  is  that  they  are  accom- 
panied, between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  by  tin-  new  and  t-legant  dining  and 
restaurant  cars  recently  completed  by  the  road  at  a  heavy  cost.  In  these 
flying  palaces  delicious  meals  are  served  from  full  bill  of  fare  for  75  cents, 
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and  two  hours'  time  allowed  to  each.  Between  regular  meals  anything  in 
the  market  is  served  a  la  carte,  at  moderate  rates,  while  the  huffet  is 
stocked  with  the  finest  ales,  wines,  liquors  and  cigars  to  be  obtained  in 
the  country.  These,  among  other  inducements,  render  the  Chicago,  Eock 
Island  and  Pacific  the  most  comfortable  and  popular  trunk  line  in  the  West. 

H.  C.  TIFFANY  .1^  CO. 

One  of  the  reasons  Chicago  has  pushed  its  way  ahead  of  rival  cities,  is 
no  doubt  because  it  has  been  notoriously  the  most  lavish  in  its  use  of 
printer's  ink  of  any  community  in  the  country.  Thus  it  has  kept  itself 
extensively  before  the  eye  of  the  people  here  and  wherever  print  is  read  by 
man.  This  peculiar  and  enterprising  policy  has  given  l)irth  to  some  of  the 
largest  printing  and  publishing  enterprises  in  the  world,  representative  of 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  refer  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  H.  C.  Tif- 
fany &  Co.,  Nos,  151  and  153  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  the  leading  establish- 
ment of  the  whole  West  in  the  lines  of  which  it  makes  specialties,  and  the 
equal  of  any  other  house  in  the  general  departments  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  business.  The  firm  make  a  specialty  of  insurance  sup- 
plies of  all  descriptions,  and  keep  in  stock  a  larger  assortment  of  insur- 
ance blanks  (both  fire  and  marine)  than  can  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  Companies  and  agents  are  supplied  at  moderate 
rates,  and  samples  of  any  of  the  blanks  are  furnished  on  application. 
Some  of  the  finest  work  in  the  way  of  ])ook  and  periodical  publication  is 
daily  turned  out  in  large  quantities  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Tifl^any  &  Co. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  c(mimercial  metropolis  of  the  West  has  many  excellent  and  sub- 
stantial financial  and  insurance  institutions  which  are  at  once  a  credit  to 
the  city  and  to  the  public  spirited  citisens  to  whom  they  ow^e  existence. 
We  could  not  hope  to  review  all  of  these,  pleasant  to  us  and  interesting  to 
the  reader  as  the  task  would  be  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
remarks,  emanating  from  a  disinterested  source,  regarding  one  of  our  most 
popular,  ably  managed  and  prosperous  insurance  companies.  We  quote 
the  remarks  of  the  New  York  Independent,  ap}xq)OH  of  the  American  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Chicago : 

"Wisdom  and  duty  are  often  inseparable,  in  a  sense — we  may  say 
always ;  since  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  our  duty,  and  duty  to  act  the 
part  of  wisdom. 

It  is  wise  to  protect  one's  property  against  unforseen  accidents  and 
destruction,  as  weU  as  our  duty  to  provide  for  our  families.  This  is  an  old 
story ;  nevertheless  true,  and  as  pertinent  to-day  as  when  Adam  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  That  our  pro- 
perty will  or  will  not  be  destroyed  by  fire  we  do  not  and  cannot  know. 
That  somebody's  property  is  being  destroyed  by  fire  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  will  be  so  long  as  time  continues,  no  one  will  dispute.     That  a  fire  will 
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not  occur  when  we  arc  waiting'  and  watching',  is  un<|Ucstional)ly  certain. 
At  the  (lead  hour  of  nii(hiij,dit,  or  in  the  tlash  of  hf,ditnin<,f.  or  jterchance 
when  husband  and  i)rotector  is  far  away  in  the  liehl,  shouhl  tlie  demon 
strike,  and  we  are  without  security,  we  can  only  exchiini :  'l'n<i  l>itc.'  Wis- 
dom and  duty  hoth  dictate  that  no  ])erson  with  home  and  jjroperty  should 
he  without  insurance  in  some  one  of  our  many^ood  and  rehahle  insurance 
companies:  and  amonjj:  all  we  know  of  none  more  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  i)atrona<j;e  o{  the  farmer  and  those  owninj,'  dwelling'  houses  than  the 
American  Insurance  Company,  of  ('hica«fo,  conlinin^f  its  husiness  to  farm 
projjerty,  dwellinji:  houses.  chui(dies  and  school  houses;  writin^nio  ])olicies 
in  any  of  the  iar^^'  cities,  and  only  !^r),(l()()  on  any  one  risk  inakin<4  ^reat 
loss  hy  sweepinj^'  conllaufiatinn  im])ossihle.  With  cash  assets  amountin*,' to 
§*.K)4,*2'24.S1,  heinji  St7(l,;}Or).(>7  more  than  is  necessary,  under  the  ins\nance 
laws  of  lifty  i)er  cent,  reserve,  to  i)ay  all  liahilities  and  reinsure  all  out- 
standin<j;  risks  :  in  addition  to  which  this  company  has  over  one  and  one- 
half  million  of  dtdlars  of  instalhuent  notes  not  yet  due." 

The  foUowiuij;  stateuu'ut  of  the  amount  of  cash  received  hy  twenty-four 
companies  doin}?  the  hirj2:est  husiness  in  the  State  of  Illinois  duriiiju'  the 
year  1H77,  as  shown  hy  the  otiicial  rei)orts  on  tile  in  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  that  state,  places  the  "American"  at  the  head  of  the  list :  and  also 
shows  the  total  reci'ipts  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri.  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Ohio  hy  the  same  companies: 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 


Auit'iicaii 

Home 

-Etna 

Hartford 

Rockford 

Traders' 

PhuMiix 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  Am.. 

Phciiix 

Fire  .Association 

.\|Lrricullural 

Liv('rp<»oI,  London  and 

Globe 

C'ontincnUil 

Ciirard 

(Jcrman  .American 

N.   W.  National 

(icrnian  

Royal 

.American  Central 

S|u•in^'lielli  F.  &   M. .  . 

Royal  Canadian 

Lycominsr 

(lerniania 

N.  H.  ari<l  ^lenantlle 


HOME  OFFICE. 


Cliicairo 

New  York  . . . . 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Rockford,  111.. 

Chicai^o 

Hartford 

Pliila(iel])liia  .  . 

Bruoklvn 

Pliiladrlpiiia  .. 
AVatertown,  N. 


Y. 


Liverpool 

New  Yo)k 

Philaiieliihia 

N.'w  York 

Miiwankef^ 

Freeport,  111 

Liverpool 

St.  Lonis 

Spriiif^field,  Mass 

Montreal 

Mnncie,  Pa 

New  York 

London 


IliLINOIS. 

TOTAIi. 

!?22(i,(l72 

*(;51,8'.»7 

2  11,  SOS 

72 1,1. "{(1 

21(»,1S1 

(;s7,!tl!» 

lS2,(i-i:i 

4'.l(;,124 

158,142 

215,527 

13:^,240 

l(i4,4:ifi 

10;i22!l 

45(i,t;58 

1(MI,8.")2 

:{r.7.():u 

!)(),S.S!t 

:{28,!I48 

87.!»s:{ 

255,022 

87,4o:i 

102.444 

8o,5().S 

2211, G80 

85,218 

427,02.S 

81, 0(17 

l.")0,57(> 

74,121 

244.870 

7:i.:i;»o 

174,144 

tiii,s(;2 

KilMiOl 

(i7,718 

27(i.785 

(i5.88l 

188,.58!» 

Gl,441 

177,7(iO 

.58,418 

73,12r. 

57,872 

118,200 

51,(184 

144.0!t:5 

5((.4S2 

201),213 

Lumber, 


to:e3:3>t 
Doors,    Sash, 


Moiildinii'.    aiK 


GENERAL  OFFICE,  LA  CliOSSE.  WIS. 


Paper, 


Uu.shford, 

Inisours, 

Dext«T, 

Good  Thunder, 


.Mi  nil. 


r<.'t<THOII, 

Koiiiitiiiii, 

-M.U-n, 

lirowiiflville, 


UUANCH    YAKDH : 

Miun.       liunt'slioro, 
Wykeff. 
"  Deliivan, 

"  New  Albion, 


Minn. 


lowii. 


Minn. 


AllKTt  1,1'a, 
Sprini,' ViiUoy, 
MiipU'ton,  ■• 

I.HnHiut{,  Iowa. 


Warner  House, 


THIS  FAVORITE  HOUSE,  froutiug  on  Court 
Park,  on  -which  is  located  the  celebrated  Mineral 
Spring. — with  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guests,  has  been  leased  for  a  term  of 
years,  by  the  present  proprietors,  and  re-fitted 
and  newly  furnished. 

The  house  is  open  summer  and  winter,  for 
pleasure  seekers  and  invalids,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral i^ublic.  It  is  well  calculated  to  suit  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  invalids  and  families, 
having  115  rooms,  40  of  which  are  en  suite  and  on 
the  gi'ound  floor.  The  season  proper  will  oijen  the 
first  of  June  and  close  the  first  of  Seiitember. 

HOLBROOK  &  NIfH()I..S.  I'roprs. 


^, 


W.  Stevenson  Johnson. 


J.  B.  Grihler. 


Four  piges  Colorca  Plates      A  whole  Library  in  itself- 
InvaluabU  m  any  family,  and  in  any  school. 

3,000  Engravings :  1840  Pages  Quarto. 
National     I'ii'torial     Uiotionary, 

1040  Pages  Octavio.  600  Engravings. 
The  sale  is  20  times  as  great  as  the  sale  of  any 
other  large  Dictionery.  Contains  one-fifth  more 
matter  than  any  other  large  Dictionery.  More 
than  30,000  copies  have  been  jjlaced  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

Recommended  by  State  Superintendents  of  Schools 
in  3.5  difl'ereiit  States.     Contains  3000  Illustrations, 
nearly  3  times  as  many  as  any  other  Dictionary. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Established  1852. 


JOHNSON  &  GEIBLER, 

AHORNEYS  AT  LAW, 

99  E.  Washing-ton  Street, 

Offices,  17,  18  and  li),  CHIC-A-CS-O- 


HON.  E MEET  A.  STORBS,  Of  Coiimel. 


MONS    ANDERSON, 

Imjjorter  and  Jobber  of 

IDE/^ST   O-OOIDS, 

Notions,    Clotliiiig-, 
Woolens,  Etc. 


— Correspondence    in  all    Foreign    Languages. 
Practice  in  all  the  Courts. 


H.^^  CI^OSSE,    TTyiS. 


TEE  MONT  HOUSE, 


THE    PALACE   HOTEL. 


COR.    LAKE    AND    DEARBORN    STREETS. 


AMERICAN   AND    EUROPEAN    PLANS. 


AN    ELEGANT   RESTAURANT   ATTACHED    TO   THE    HOUSE. 


Prices   have   been  reduced   to  $3.00  PER   DAY  FOR   ALL   ROOMS 
above  the  jxirlor  floor,  except  front  rooms  and  rooms  ivith  baths. 

Rooms  on  the  European  plan  at  $1.00  to  $2.50 per  daij. 

The  appointments  of  the   TREMONT  are   not  surpassed  bi/   any   Hotel 
in  the  country. 

JEWETT  WILCOX,  JAMES  COUCH, 


MANAGER. 


PROPRIETOR. 


BOAT      FOLDED. 

IVE  take  pleasure  in  calling  your 
attention  to  ottr  Sporting',  Folding 
Canvas  (Boat,  "AUDUBON"  (,\.'/ 
eitt  applied  for),  as  siiown  by  above 
cut. 

We  claim  it  is  the  best  boat  /or  the 
purpose  intended  ever  offered,  being 
strong,  durable,  light  and  easily 
transported.  It  can  be  easily  folded 
and  unfolded  without  any  tools, 
simply  ivith  the  hdiuis,  aiui  j-'acr:ed 
ivithin  a  space  of  three  feet  in  length. 
ten  inchesin  width  and  fifteen  inches 
in  depth.  A  boat  tzvelve  feet  long, 
thirty  inches  wide  and  tivelve  inches 
deep,  including  bottom  boards,  gun= 
ivale  and'  keel,  will  weigh  j^^  lbs.,  and 
has  capacity  to  safely  carry  three 
men. 

In  designing  this  boat  our  object 
has  been  to  get  it  up  in  such  a  man  = 
ner  that,  while  we  sacrafce  nothing 
in  utilityl[or  beatity,  we  make  it  so 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  one  contemplating  a 
summer  tour.    It  can  W'  icuki'tl  in  an  ordinary  sized  trunk. 


PRICE,  of  a  12-Poot  Boat,  as  described, 


with  Oar  Locks, 


$20.00  each 
25.00  each. 
1.00  each. 


Folding  Paddle,  as  per  cut.        .        .        .        . 

IVe  solicit  correspondence  fro7n  any  one  desiring  further 
particulars  or  information  as  to  larger  sized  or  decked  over 
boat.  w.  'W.  BARCUS  &  CO.  Sole  Manufacturers, 
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I.A  CKOSSS  BTJSZITSSS  COIiIiBGiE. 

$35.  I_iife  Scli-Ola^rsl^Lip.  $35. 

Tiie  public-  will  notice  the  difference  between  a  Schol(ir,shi2)  and  a  Life  Scholarship. 
The  first  entitles  you  to  go  to  school  until  you  have  finished  the  course  of  study  in  that 
college.  If  you  ever  want  to  go  back  and  reveiw,  you  must  pay  exira  for  it.  These 
scholarships  say  time  unliinifed — which  means  that  you  go  to  and  from  the  college  as 
many  times  as  you  see  fit  and  pay  your  railroad  fare,  but  when  you  have  completed  the 
course  you  are  done.  Now  a  Life  Scholarship  entitles  you  to  go  to  school  as  long  as  you 
see  fit  and  at  any  time  you  choose,  either  after  having  finished  the  coiu-se,  to  review,  or 
at  any  other  time. 

SCHEDULE    or   TEEMS,    ETC. 

Literary  Department. — Heading,  SpeUing,  Grammar,  History,  Geography  and 
Arithmetic. 

Commercial  Department. — Book-keeping,  by  smgle  and  double  entiy,  Penmanship, 
Conmiereial  Law,  Business  Correspondence,  and  Busuiess  Practice. 

LiTEKAEY  Department.  Telegraph   Department. 

(DAILY  EECITATION.)  (DAY  SCHOOL.) 

1  month $10.00  '■^  months f  2.5.00 

2  months lo.OO  6  months 40.00 

3  months   20,00  ,  (evening  school.) 

4  months 2.V00  3  months $20.00 

6  months 30.00 

Life  scholarship  entitles  the  holders  to 

Commercial  Department.  instructions  in  all  branches  taught  in  Com- 

(DATT.Y  BEciTATioN.)  mcrclal  and  Literary  Departments.     Stu- 

1  month §12. .JO        dents  holding  Life    Scholarships  in   Com- 

2  months $20.00        mercial  Department  wUl  be  entitled  to  six 

3  months 25.00        months  instruction  in  Telegraph  Depart- 

Life  Scholarship 35.00        ment,  upon  payment  of  $30.     Good  board 

Books,  Blanks,  Stationerv.  itc  from  $(5  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week,  or  in  clubs 
to  $8.  "  from  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

This  College  holds' both  Wis.  aud  Minn.  State  Diplomas  for  best  system  of  book-keeping  and  Ijusiness 
prartice. 

J.  L.    WALLACE,  (Proprietor. 

MANUFACTTJREBS  OF 

THE    MINNEAPOLIS 

DOUBLE  BLAST  MIDDLINGS   PURIFIER. 

DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  HARD  AND  SOFT  WHEAT  MIDDLINGS. 

lyfc. — The  improvements  consist  of  an  CNDEB  BLAST  FAN,  located  at  the  head  of  machine,  direct- 
ly under  the  shaker  frame,  and  provided  with  air  chambers  extending  along  sides  of  machine,  through 
which  the  blasts  is  conducted  till  it  enters  the  machine  by  openings  on  either  side,  and  is  regulatad  by 
valves  so  that  the  blast  mav  be  applied  strongest  at  head  or  tail  of  cloth  as  may  be  necessary.  By  admit- 
ting the  blast  in  this  way,  the  fine  middlings  are  not  carriedover  into  the  coarse  middlings  or  returns, 
which  has  been  the  fault  with  all  under-ljlast  machines  as  heretofore  constructed. 

2d.— The  blast,  after  entering  the  machine,  in  manner  described,  is  forced  up  through  a  moveable  end- 
less apron,  constructed  of  zinc,  or  other  suitable  material,  in  such  manner  as  to  create  sharp  currents  of 
au-,  a  distance  of  two  inches  apart,  extending  latterly  up  through  the  cloth. 

3d.— The  apron  is  mounted  on  drums  or  band  wheels,  and  is  driven  by  a  band  from  a  pulley  on  fan 
shaft,  which  rotates  said  drums  or  band  wheels,  and  carries  the  toi)  side  of  apron  alternately  from  head 
totailof  machine,  while  the  air  passes  up  thi-ough  in  sharp  jets,  and  sweeps  the  hght  material  over  tail 
cloth,  or  is  carried  away  to  the  dust  room  by  the  upper  fan  which  is  located  directly  over  the  cloth,  and  is 
supplied  with  suitable  tubes,  valves,  etc. ,  for  the  regulation  of  the  air. 

4th. — The  shall)  jets  of  air,  passing  up  through  and  moving  from  head  totailof  cloth,  keep  the  meshes 
open,  and  enable  this  machine  to  operate  on  very  soft  middhngs  and  such  as  could  not  be  made  to  flow  over 
the  cloth  of  ordinary  machines . 

DisiENSioNS.— Length,  8  feet,  10  inches  ;  width,  -1  feet,  -2  inches  ;  height,  5  feet,  8  inches  ;  diameter  of 
driving  pulley,  5  inches  :  face,  1  inches  ;  motion,  700  revolutions  per  minute. 

Refebences.— C.  A.  Pillsbm-y  &  Co.,  Minneaiiolis,  Minn.  :  Keys  Bros.,  Frontenac,  Minn.;  Union 
MiU  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Champ'ion  Mill  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  W.  F.  Cahill  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ad(h-ess,  P.  O.  Box  .590,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Send  for  Descriptive  List  and  Price  Circular. 


LAKI'  SiDKCOTTAIiES, 


WISCONSIN, 

^.     TXT'.     ^O'^v^rXjEPl,    l^^ctna-uor. 
I*.   O.    Ilarl  ImimI.  _  -  -  WaiiU.sIm  <o.,   WIm 

Siimiiu>r  Motel  liMulod  on  Noitli  SIiok-  I'.-wiiiiki'i'  I.iikf.  Tl  iiiilr^  \m ■^.t  of  Milwaiikfc 
Spli'iiiliil  HontiTiir  .iiul  l"i>^liiiiir  iHcoiiimodntioiis  for  one  liiiii«lif(l  ^'ih'^i  - 

CRAWFORD    ACADEMY, 

<'K.\\vr<)i{i>.  <  <><n\  (  o.,  iij.. 

:E=rii^cipa,i,  .^^.  XjEHSTisronsr,  im:.  -a-. 

Author  of  ••AlislnwtM   of  Latin  Parsing  and  AnalyKi.s,'  Lcnnon's  ••  Sfliool  l*ro>fmium«'.' 

Kkkekexcfs.— .T.  F.  Stiniit.  Asst  Snpt.  Am.  Ex.;  M.  L.  ('oMist<K-k.  Prof.  Math.,  Knox 
Collf^rr.  E.  S.  .Vll>ro.  Hoard  of  1  ladf.  Chicago;  M.  D.  Hroadwav.  John  Cniwford.  D.  S. 
Wald.-n.  H    M.  'V\\<-v.  Atnh.-rst  Coll. •!/.•.  Mass. 


W.    S.    JOHNSON. 

Attorney  at  Law.  99  Washinston  St. 


NEWTON    BATEMAN. 

Ex-Suporintondont  Public   Instruction. 


m:\\ii.\l 

TTOT^Si:, 

MlI-WAlKKr..    WIS. 
Thi-    Coolfsf     SiiMiiM"'!'    H<"ior1    in     lln-    V.    S. 


If 

'",    1     n     i      ^-    ^      'T      1 


ftfl 


PAKK     IK)  TEL. 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MICH. 

TO   THE  TRAVELING   PUBLIC. 

.Si    .lu.si.iu,   .Mi(  II..  .May  ^.   "H. 
Having' aKsuint'd  |>ropri.'toiKlii|i  of  ilic  Park  liott'l,  at  this  pjaci-,  and  fnrinslnMl  it 
witli  <'\<'rythiii;f  that  inodrrn  skill  afTords,  I  am  now  |ir<'|>ar<'d  to  )>iit<Ttain  my  frinids  and 
tlx'  ptil>lif  ^<>iM'i-ally,  in  thi>  most  comfoitalilr  and  liom<-lik**  hot**!  in  th<'  Stiito. 

Kim*  and  larp'  sampj)*  rooms  for  ComnH-rcial  TnivcU'is  on  lli-st  lloor.  Hot  and  oold 
wat<T  Itaths.  Itcaiitifiii  trrouiids.  located  in  tin-  luisincss  portion  of  tin'  town,  ami  will  he 
kt'pl  »Ls  a  !h>it-rlass  hotel. 

SAM.   H.   HifOWN.  i»ro|»rl«*tor. 


TliE 


National  Life  Ins.  Co.,  U.  S.  of  A. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
OHARTEKED  "^^i^  BY  €ON«RESS 


GUSH  CIPITJL    - 
Assets,  Jan,  Ist,  I8Z8, 
Surplus,     "     " 


$1000,000,00 

$4,023,362,94 

$1,300,814,83 


ALL  THIS  SUKPLUS  IS  SECURITY  ADDITIONAL  TO  THE  KESEKVE,  WHICH  IS  CALCULATED 

ON  A  G  PER  CENT  BASIS. 

BATIO  OF  ASSETS  TO  LIABILITIES  148  PER  CENT. 

THE  LARGEST  CAPITAL  OF  ANY  LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANY  IN   THE   WORLD. 
PERFECT     SECURITY,  LOW     RATES     OF     PREMIUMS.  DEFINITE       CONTRACTS. 

EMERSON    W.  FEET,  President   and  Aetuary 

J.  ALDER  ELLIS,    Vive  Preside nf.  JOHN  M.  BUTLER,  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  M.  NICKERSON.   rhairman  Einance  and  Executive  Comuutfee. 

ECONOMICAL,  CLEANLY  AND  LABOR  SAVING. 


Photograph  from  File  in  use  containing  over  800  Letters. 


Perfect   Self-Indexing    and    Self-Binding 

LETTER   AND    PAPER   FILE. 

The  only  P<'j-/ec<  Letter  File  ever  iuveuted.  It  is  so  constructed  that  letters  aud  other  papers  may  be 
instantaneous} ij  indexed  and  bound  without  the  use  of  mucilage,  paste,  hooks,  wu-es,  needles,  or  any 
of  the  ordiurry  cumbersome  methods.  Letters  are  not  torn  or  otherwise  mutilated,  and  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  instantly  at  pleasure  ;  they  arc  securely  enclosed  in  a  cleanly,  convenient  form  for  instan- 
taneous reference  Postal  cards  and  letters  of  aU  sizes  and  shapes  can  be  filed  together  with  equal  facility, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  referred  to,  rajj/f??  J/ removed,  and  replaced  without  delay,  trouble 
or  mutUation. 

Manufactured  by 

CULVER,  PAGE,  HOYNE  «fc  CO., 

Send  for  Price  List.  118  &  130  3IOXROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


RAILWAY  HOUSE,    I),„l.rc    House, 


I'KAiKii:  i»i    «  iiii:n.   «  i"». 


FIKKT-CLASS    IN    Al.I.  ITS    Al'l'OINlMKN'rs. 


All  Tniiiis  sti)}i  h fit'  for  Mftilx. 


(1 .    .1  .    I)  i:  A  A'/;.    I'mpr'nfnr. 

Vri'ii    KuK,    iiiiil    (iood    Siiiii|ili-    UoiiiiiK    uii-t«iwii. 


.1/   the  JiiiKlioii  i>f  the  C.  M.  <t-  St.  P.  mid   Win. 
Valley   liailroiulx. 


TER.3SXES    $2.00    PER,    IDyV^VT. 


C.    L.    COLMAN, 


•  iKXKUAI^   OKKICK    AM)    MILLS, 


Xj-A-  CI^OS3E,    -^7;7"IS. 


BHANCH   YAllDS   AT 

Hokah,   Kushford,  Whalaii,  Laiu'sboro,  Preston, 

Fouutain,    SpriiiR     Valloy.     (Truiul    Meadow, 

Albert    Lea,     Aldeii,     Wells,     Minnesota 

Lake,  Eastou,  Delavun,  &  Winnebii^o. 


Chapman  House, 


nvEOXJ3sri3   ciT^S', 


UPPEU    IjAKK    MrNNKTONKA, 


MiNNKSOTA. 


This  NEW   HOTEL  is  now  ready  for  guests.     Lo- 
cated at  one  of  the  most  picturesijue  points 
on   this   beautiful   lake. 

The  new  and  handsome  Passenger  Steamer  will 

run    regularly    to    this    house,    from 

Wuyzata  and  Excelsior. 

Good     Fishing,     Good    Boats,    Bait    and    Tackle 
always    on    h<ind. 

S.   A.  CHAPMAN.    Proprietor. 


Nagawicka  Cottage,  National    Hotel, 


<;K«>.  B.  AIIDI^KV,   rioi>ii«-ti>r. 


Fishing  and  Hunting  Parties  will  find  this  a  Con- 
venient House  to  put  up  lit. 


T^iaavis   ^a  3^ -ii.  s  o  IT -fi. :b  x_  3= . 


Boats,  Bait  and  Fishing  Tackle  always  on  band. 


Free  Bus  to  and  from  the  Trains 


Rol)l)ins  House, 


X^A.  CI^OSSE,    "'WIS. 


J.    G.    ROBBINS,    puopiuKToK. 


lvd[EISr.A.St3:.A.,    "V^IS- 


H.  TURNER.    Proprietor 


Opi-n  all  the  year.    FineU  Fijthinij  in   Wiscon-siu. 
Table  nne.rcvlled.     Terms  reasonahle. 


Oakton   Springs   Hotel, 

I=»E"W"^?^"CrK:EE,  -^TVIS- 

Wiiukcslia  Ci.. 


Maubice  W.  Fowleu,  Clerk. 


Located  19  miles  from  Milwaukee,  on  the  (.'.  M.  & 

St.    Paul    Uaihvay,    and    four    hours 

ridi'   from  ('liK-iign. 

Board  by  the  week.  SIO  to  S:2.     By  the  Day.  S2. 

The  nianagenient  will  endeavor  to  keej)  up  the 
nputatioii  of  its  cuisine,  which  it  has  heretofore 
obtained,  and  will  si)Hre  no  efTorts  in  catering  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  its  guests.  The  St<?am- 
er  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  will  iiuike  two  regular  trips 
from  tlie  hotel  daily.  The  celebrated  Oukton 
Si)rings  Water  used'  for  all  culinary  pnrijoses, 
and  on  draught  for  the  use  of  guests. 

J.   I*.  Vi;i>I>i:it,   Manag«'r. 


Established  1874. 


Incorporated  1878. 


H.  C.  TIFFAHY  k  CO. 


jJrinters,  Mublishers  &  ^tationers 


OFFICE  STATIONERY, 


Nos.  151  &  153  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


Chicago.  Jll. 


lat; 


EVERY  FACILITY  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 


FIRST-CLASS    WORK. 


Estimates  furnished  on  anv  class  of  Printing,  Blanks  or   Books. 


The  press-work  on  the  Golden  Northwest  was  done  by  our  House. 


Chicaiio  to  Benton  Ilarbor,  Mich. 

Th«'  iM'iitii'  of  tlic  Pi'iu-h  uihI  A|i|tl<'  t Jrcluuds.  Tin-  l'<>|)iilai-  iiiiil  Kiwt  l'asK<*ii^<M- 
StcuiiM'r  Mi'ssiMijft'r,  will  nm  pn  iiiiiiiciil^y.  Iciivinu  "iir  Dock  foot  of  AValtasli  Avcmif. 
i'v»'ry  iiioniiiii.' at  Id  oclock,  Satiirilays'  an<i  SiiiHiays  cxft-ptcd:  on  Saturdays  will  leave 
at  lli.'to  P.  M.  l{t>tiii-ii:ii^''  will  leave  Heiiton  Hailxir  every  evening'  at  ".»  oeliwk,  Saliinlay 
exreptetl.  This  is  the  Ix-st  the  hour's  tiip  aeross  the  lake,  it  jrives  parties  from  Chicago 
ail  afterii<M>ii  at  Heiitoii  HarlMir,  and  after  a  ffood  night's  sleep,  rea«-li  Chicap)  in  the 
iiioriiin^.  Fare,  liertli  included,  $2. on  for  the  rouiKJ  trip,  or  !?1..'>0  each  way.  FnifihlM 
att  /oir  UM  hi)  nnu  itthrr  liin  . 

t^^Until  June  l.st  each  season,  thi-  MESSENtJEH  will  make  only  three  irip^  a 
week.  Leaviiifr  (.'hica^fo  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  anil  Saturday  e\cninf.'s  at  ll;:'.ii:  and 
lientoii  Harhor,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  !•  o'clink. 

Fivight  ulsocarriod  by  this  line  for  Ha^er,  Kiverside,  Colona,  Watervliet,  Hartford, 
Haniror,  Breedsville.  (rraiid 'lunctioii,  Milllmrirh.  Pii)estone.  Eaii  (  laire.  Herrien  Centre, 
Shaiiirliai. 

W'j'  also  do  a  ireneral  dockajre  and  st^miire  husiness  at  leasoiialile  rates.  The  follow- 
inir  l'Ko|»ellei-s  run  from  our  Dock:  K.  C.  Brittain.  for  Saiiifatink.  and  Doiitrlas  Trader 
for  Pentwater:  Snook  for  Whitehall  and  Montairue. 

BiEiTTonsr  n ^f^ i^ B o iFi ,  n^^zcii., 
-4S  I^IT7•E:El  STi^EiET,   cmo-<^o-o,   xil,il,. 


V.  A.  WU.LIAMS, 


V.  H.  PEASE. 


$2,00,  $2.50,  $3.00  i=Ei^  iD-^^-^r. 


MANSION  HOUSE 


WAUKESHA,    WIS. 


CEISTTR.A.LL^S'     LOC^i^TEID. 


WILLIAMS  &   PEASE,  Proprietors. 


Grand   Trunk 

RAILWAY 

The  Shortest  and  Most  Direct  Route  Between  all  Points 


EAST  AND  WEST 


MONTREAL, 

NEW  YOEK,  KINGSTON,  LONDON,  8ARNIA, 

BOSTON,  TORONTO,  GUELPH,  DETROIT, 


PASSENGEBS  FOB  ALL  POINTS  IN 

MICHIGJjY,    WISCOjXSIJJ,  MIJVJ\'ES0TJ,  ILLINOIS, 
1J\'(1)IAJ\'A,  MISSOUfRI,KJiJ\'SAS,  .NE^B^RASKA 

AND   THIS 

I^^GIFIG      GOJLST, 

WILL  FIND  THIS  THE 

MOST  PLEASANT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE. 


LESS  CHANGES  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROUTE.     BAGGAGE 
CHECKED  THROUGH. 


First -Class  Refreshment  Rooms, 

Ou  this  ROUTE  where  ample  time  will  he  allowed  for  Meals 

SMOKING  CARS  ATTACHED  TO  ALL  TRAINS- 


CLOSE    CONNECTIONS 

At  Buffalo 
At   Detroit  : 
At  Chicago 


with  Erie  and  New  York  Central  Raih'oads  for  for  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

with  Michigan  Central  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
oads,  and 

with  all  railroads  leaving  that  City. 


TI^E 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul. 

RAILWAY. 

TnivtTsos  a  Mium-  oountry.  pusses  tliitmirli  iii<>n'  iiiiportaiit  IjiisincssritU's  hikI  piciisuro 
ivsorts,  and  affords  views  of  liner  and  ^'lander  scenery  tiian  any  oliier  Nortinvestern  line; 
liavin^  two  tiirou^li  lines  from  Ciiieiuro  to  St.  Paul  and  MinneajKjlis. 

It  runs  three  daily  e.xpress  trains,  in  eaeh  direetion.  between  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Two  of  whieh  are  through  tniins.  with  palace  eoaehos,  .sleopinj;  cars  and 
nicelv  upholstered  .second  class  cars.  'J'hese  trains  run  via  Milwaukee,  Ocononiowoc, 
Watertown.  Port^ure,  Kilhoiun  City,  Toinah.  Sparta,  LaCro.sso,  Wuiona.  Mhuieiska,  Wa- 
l>asha.  Reads  Lamlinir.  Lake  {'ity.  Keil  AVnif?,  Hjistings,  St.  Paul,  Fort  Snellin^,  and 
Minnehaha  Fall.s — to  ^iinneapolis. 

()n<'  train  with  throujrh  coaches  and  second  cla.ss  cars  between  Milwaukeo,  St.  Paul  and 
Miinieapolis,  ami  sleepinif  cars  between  C'hicairo  and  McGreiror. 

This  train  pas.ses  throuj.'h  Milwaukee.  Waukesha.  Palmyra.  Whitewater,  ^Ia<li.son. 
Prairie  du  C'hieii,  Mc<ireiror.  Cresco,  Austin.  Ramsey.  Owaloiuia.  Faribault,  Northfield, 
Farminirton,  and  to  St.  Paul  via  St.  Paul  Junction,  and  Miimeapols  via  Fort  Snelling  and 
Minnehaha  Falls. 

There  are  four  express  trains  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee;  two  between  Ashland, 
SUnens  Point,  Mena.sha  and  Green  Bay,  Oshko.sh.  Rijton,  Berlin,  and  Winneconne — 
Beaver  Dam,  Fox  Lake.  Horit-on;  two  between  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien;  two  bet- 
ween Milwaukee  and  Janesville;  one  between  Milwaukee  and  Monroe;  and  three  between 
Milwaukee  ami  Madison. 

.\bove  trains  dailv  ea«*h  wav  (except  Sundavs). 

The  throufrh  liiic'  betwe.Mi  ('hiciu;o  and  St!.  Paul  is  of  liHST  STKKL  HAIL  and  all 
ti-ains  are  furnished  with  Westinfrhouse  Improved  Autonuiti<'  Air  Biake,  Millers'  IMatform 
ami  Coupler;  and  all  otliej-  modern  improvement.s,  for  .safety,  ct)mfort,  and  lu.xury. 

It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connectiiii;  in  same  depot  in  Chicago  with  any  Eastern 
or  Southern  Line;  and  its  de|>ot  there  is  the  most  conv<'niently  located  with  referiMice  t4t 
the  hot4'ls  and  business  portions  of  the  city,  ajid  such  is  the  ca.se,  at  Milwauke,  St.  Paul 
and  Mimieapolis. 

Boston  Office — 22s  Washinirton  street.     E.  L.  Hill,  .\i,'enl. 
New  Yohk  office — H(i:i  Broadway.     I.  A.  Smith,  (ieneral  Eastern  .\f.'ent. 
Chk'.koo — Pas.seiifrer  Depot,  coiner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Streets;  Fri'iffht  Dejwits, 
corner  Uidon  and  Carroll  streets.     City  Offices,  «;i  and  i!:t  Clark  street.   T.  E.  Chand- 
ler, Pas.senffer  A^'ent;  C.  R.  Capron.  Freij.rht  .\^ent. 
MiLWAiKEE— Depot  Comer  Reed  and  South  Water  .street.  City  Ollice,  1(1(1  East  Water. 

corner  WiH<'onsin  street.     \.  M.  In^'er.soll,  Ticket  Ajrent. 
Minneapolis — Ticket  Ollice  at  tiieNew  Pa.ssenf;er  Dej)«)t,  corner  Washington  and  Third 
avenues.  South,  and  No.  !»  Nicollet  House.      (}.  L.  Scott,  Ticket  .\frent;  C.  H.  Hathe- 

way.  Freifrht  .\^ent 
St.  Pacl.  Dei'OT — Comer  JjK-kson  street  and  Leve*'.      City  Ofllces,  lis  EaAt  Thinl  st. 
cor.  Jackson  st.  J.  A.   Chiuidler,  General  .\ffent ;  ("has.  Thom|ison,  Ticket  .\^rent. 

.1.  r.  //.  (WliPESTEH, 

(iencnil  PuHneiKjer  anil    Tichvt  Ayent. 
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